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No  Americans,  least  of  all  an  informed,  sophisticated  group  such  as 
this,  need  be  reminded  today  of  the  importance  of  our  "balance  of  payments  to 
this  country. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  are  enjoying  the  longest,  strongest  expansion 
of  our  economy,  we  nonetheless  have  had  to  take  measures  to  check  gold  outflow 
and  keep  the  dollar  strong. 

The  President  has  acted  with  characteristic  strength  and  decisiveness 
to  protect  our  short  run  position,  but  in  the  long  run  the  real  answer  is  to 
sell  more  American  goods  around  the  world.    If  by  selling  we  can  earn  enough 
dollars  to  balance  what  we  buy  from  abroad  and  invest  or  spend,  we  free  our- 
selves from  the  restrictions  that  today  limit  our  actions  no  matter  how  success- 
fully our  economy  is  performing  at  home. 

Today,  then,  I  would  like  to  direct  my  remarks  to  the  topic  balance 
of  payments  --  how  shippers,  farmers  and  the  USDA  can  help  meet  this  threat  to 
our  country's  well-being. 

In  speaking  about  agricultural  exports,  I'll  keep  in  mind  the  college 
football  star  who  was  being  interviewed  by  a  professional  coach. 

"Yeah,"  the  player  said,  "I'm  pretty  good.    I  run  the  hundred  in  less 
than  10  seconds  --  on  a  muddy  field.    On  end  sweeps  I've  been  known  to  block 
three  men  out  of  the  play.    I  consistently  punt  70  yards.    I  pass  for  60  yards 
and  that's  against  the  wind." 

Remarks  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  before  the  Propeller 
Club  of  the  United  States,  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  12:U5  p.m. 
jEST)  Thursday,  January  11.  196&\  
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The  pro  coach  was  quite  impressed. 

"Gee  whiz,  boy.    That's  wonderful,"  he  said.     "But  every 
player  has  some  weakness.    What's  yours?" 

"Well,"  said  the  college  player,  "I  have  been  known  to 
exaggerate." 

But  the  truth  is,  I'm  not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  our 
agricultural  exports  in  recent  years  have  enjoyed  phenomenal  growth 
. . .  growth  for  which  you  of  the  shipping  industry  deserve  a  full  measure 
of  credit. 

Since  i960,  we  have  pushed  agricultural  exports  from  an 
average  of  $*J-.5  billion  to  almost  $7  billion       a  gain  of  51  percent. 
Commercial  exports  have  climbed  from  $3.2  billion  to  last  year's 
record  total  of  $5.2  billion.    That's  62  percent.    Looking  back  to 
1955  the  gain  has  been  115  percent.    Agricultural  exports  in  1967 
were  enough  to  fill  6,000  cargo  ships  or  1.7  million  freight  cars. 
That  many  boxcars  would  make  over  five  solid  freight  trains  stretching 
across  the  country  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York. 

Exports  of  farm  products  are  contributing  even  more  than  ship- 
ments of  industrial  goods  to  our  favorable  balance  of  trade  —  that  is, 
the  excess  of  total  merchandise . exports  over  total  imports.    Four  years 
ago  agricultural  exports  accounted  for  only  29  percent  of  our  favorable 
balance  of  trade,  but  currently  they  are  accounting  for  over  50  percent. 

That  achievement  is  even  more  impressive  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
agricultural  shipments  make  up  only  22  percent  of  total  exports. 

(more)  USDA  108-68 
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This  is  of  crucial  importance  where  balance  of  payments  — 
as  distinguished  from  the  balance  of  trade  —  is  concerned.    In  the  k 
calendar  years  I96U-67,  farm  product  shipments  brought  back  to  the 
United  States  the  whopping  total  of  almost  $21  billion.    In  other 
words,  if  we  hadn't  had  these  agricultural  exports  our  payments  deficit 
—  incurred  by  expenditures  abroad  for  goods,  services,  tourism,  in- 
vestment, economic  aid,  et  cetera  —  would  have  been  $21  billion  bigger. 

The  American  economy  would  be  in  deep  crisis  today  if  agri- 
cultural exports  hadn't  reached  a  record  level.    But  we  must  —  and 
can  —  do  very  much  better. 

An  expanding  foreign  market  helps  every  American  farmer.  For 
producers  of  some  commodities,  the  foreign  market  is  extremely  important. 
For  example,  in  fiscal  I967  two- thirds  of  our  milled  rice  was  exported; 
over  half  of  the  wheat;  nearly  half  of  the  cotton;  more  than  a  third 
of  the  grain  sorghums,  soybeans  and  tobacco;  and  more*  than  a  fourth  of 
the  flaxseed.    Nationwide,  one  out  of  every  four  acres  harvested  goes 
for  export.    Unfortunately,  the  importance  of  the  overseas  market,  and 
the  realization  that  trade  must  move  on  a  two-way  street,  is  lost  on 
many  farmers. 

Professional  protectionists  —  including,  I'm  sorry  to  say, 
some  members  of  Congress  —  never  miss  a  chance  to  alarm  farmers  about 
imports.    They  never  mention  that  exports  are  twice  as  large  as  imports 
or  how  important  exports  are  to  farm  income. 

(more) 
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American  workers  also  profit  from  farm  exports.    A  few  years 
ago,  the  Labor  Department  estimated  that  close  to  a  million  farm 
workers  were  engaged  in  producing  farm  products  for  export.    At  least 
another  million  must  be  working  in  agriculture  related  pursuits.  I'm 
thinking  now  of  workers  such  as  truckers,  railroaders,  warehousemen, 
processors,  ginners,  stevedores,  and  merchant  seamen. 

U.  S.  industry  gains,  too.    For  many  American  enterprises  — 
railroads,  truck  lines,  elevators,  processing  plants,  cotton  gins,  port 
facilities,  steamship  lines,  and  others  —  the  export  program  has 
meant  an  expansion  of  business.    I  might  point  out  that  in  your  area 
U.S.  flag  carriers  in  fiscal  1967  handled  over  6  million  long  tons  of 
farm  products  moving  under  P.  L.  kdO  alone  —  four  times  as  much  as 
the  1.5  million  tons  carried  in  1955?  when  the  program  began.    A  total 
of  6  million  tons  was  carried  in  1967  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  that 
year  over  180  liner    and  tramp  vessels  were-iunder  charter  to  the  Defense 
Department  for  Defense  needs. 

If  we  understand  what  accounts  for  the  big  upsurge  in 
agricultural  exports,  we  can  do  a  better  job  of  increasing  them  even 
faster.    Here  is  what  is  taking  place: 

A  major  factor  is  the  income  improvement  abroad  that  is  en- 
abling people  to  eat  better.     Income  improvement  is  most  marked  in 
Canada,  Japan,  and  the  countries  of  Western  Europe;  but  it  also  is 
noticeable  in  such  developing  countries  as  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  Libya, 
Liberia  and  Jamaica. 

(more) 
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Income  improvement  almost  always  means  an  increase  in  con- 
sumption of  livestock  products,  notably  of  meat.     In  the  United 
Kingdom,  meat  consumption  per  capita  is  now  ihO  pounds,  up  10  percent 
from  the  late  1950' s.     In  West  Germany,  the  figure  is  120  pounds,  up 
16  percent.     In  Spain,  it's  in  the  50-pound  range  —  but  a  gain  of 
over  35  percent.     In  Japan,  it's  only  15  pounds  —  but  that's  twice 
what  it  was  in  the  late  1950' s. 

When  people  can  afford  to  eat  more  livestock  products,  the 
U.S.  exports  more  grain.    Today  oil  seeds  and  feed  grain  exports 
exceed  $1  billion  each.    Wheat  and  flour  exports,  a  large  part  of 
which  go  into  food  aid,  also  have  an  annual  export  value  of  over  $1 
billion. 

Income  improvement  has  directly  stimulated  sales  of  other 
products.    Compared  with  what  we  exported  a  decade  ago,  we  are  shipping 
greatly  increased  volumes  of  milled  rice,  fruits,  vegetables,  variety 
meats,  hides  and  skins,  tobacco  and  several  other  products. 

A  second  factor  in  the  upsurge  of  agricultural  exports  is 
the  relatively  new  U.S.  effort  to  promote  foreign  sales.     I  say  "new" 
because  for  most  of  our  years  as  a  nation  we  sat  back  and  waited  for 
buyers  to  come  to  us.    All  too  often  they  didn't  come.    Finally  it 
dawned  on  us  that  grain,  and  oilseeds,  and  cotton,  and  processed 
foods,  and  other  farm  products  must  be  merchandised  in  about  the 
same  way  that  automobiles,  appliances,     and  other  consumer  goods  are 
sold.    That's  the  theory  on  which  our  cooperative  government-private 
industry  overseas  market  development  program  has  been  built. 

(more)  USDA  108-68 
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Today  it's  a  vigorous  program  that  is  helping  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  growing  foreign  market.    If  we  hadn't  been  selling  hard 
and  competitively,  we  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  increase  exports  more 
than  60  percent  since  i960. 

To  date,  American  goods  have  been  shown  in  over  200  trade 
fair  and  trade  center  shows.    Population  centers  at  which  exhibits 
have  been  held  read  like  a  travel  folder       London,  Paris,  Cologne, 
Munich,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Madrid,  Milan,  Rome, 
Vienna,  Athens,  Beirut,  Bangkok,  Manila,  Hong  Kong,  Tojiyo,  and  smaller 
points.    These  cities  were  not  selected  at  random.    Shows  are  presented 
where  the  "action"  is  —  that  is,  where  market  prospects  are  brightest. 

In  line  with  that  theory,  one  of  our  most  ambitious  promotional 
exhibitions  will  be  held  this  year  in  Japan  --a  near-billion-dollar 
agricultural  market,  our  largest.    The  big  1968  show,  to  be  called  the 
American  Festival,  will  be  held  April  5  to  21  in  Tokyo.    Its  indoor 
space  will  be  as  big  as  two  football  fields  —  and  there  also  will  be 
outdoor  exhibits.    The  featured  products  ttill  be  feed  grains,  soybeans, 
wheat,  poultry,  rice,  citrus  fruit,  raisins,  prunes,  peaches,  fruit 
cocktail,  livestock,  leather,  and  plywood. 

Market  development  takes  in  other  activities,  such  as  in- 
store  promotion,  educational  programs,  advertising,  contests,  trade 
contacts,  distribution  of  samples,  and  trade- sponsored  visits  of 
foreign  buyers  to  the  United  States.     It  takes  in  the  persistent 
efforts  of  U.  S.  agricultural  attaches  at  59  posts  throughout  the  world. 
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In  recent  weeks  we  have  been  trying  plain,  old-fashioned 
direct  salesmanship.    I  refer  to  the  trade  teams  that  went  abroad  last 
fall  to  visit  our  overseas  customers.    Wheat  teams  went  to  Europe  and 
Latin  America;  feed  grain  and  soybean  teams  to  Europe;  a  soybean  oil 
team  to  Mediterranean  and  Middle  East  countries.    These  teams  have 
completed  their  missions.    In  meeting  importers,  processors,  and 
others  in  a  position  to  influence  buying  —  getting  acquainted  with 
them  and  finding  out  what  they  want  with  respect  to  quality  and  service 
—  they  have  enhanced  prospects  for  future  sales.    The  good  results 
obtained  thus  far  justify  new  missions  that  will  be  undertaken  to 
the  Far  East  within  a  few  days  to  push  wheat,  soybeans,  and  feed  grains. 

I  could  cite  numerous  "success  stories"  to^prove  that  our 
overall  market  development  program  pays  off.    But  I'll  mention  only 
one,  and  it  began-  in  i960  when  we  stepped  up  our  wheat  promotion  in 
Japan.    This  was  a  many-sided  operation,  which  involved  pushing  U.  S. 
wheat  products  with  Japanese  consumers,  and  also  working  with  Japanese 
bakers,  millers,  and  grain  importers.    It  included  important  actions 
in  the  United  States,  where  government  and  agricultural  groups  were 
able  to  secure  reduced  rail  freight  rates.    The  lower  rates  enabled 
us  to  position  hard  winter,  spring,  and  durum  wheat  at  West  Coast 
ports    where  they  could  compete  with  wheats  from  Canada  and  other 
exporting  countries.    The  result;    In  fiscal  year  1966  Japan  bought 
$114    million  worth  of  U.  S.  wheat,  and,  in  fiscal  1967,  $138  million 
worth.    That  compares  with  $55.8  million  in  i960  and  is  far  more 
wheat  than  we  sold  commercially  to  any  other  country. 
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A  third  factor  —  vhich  requires  some  qualification  —  has 
been  improved  access  to  foreign  markets.    Without  access,  we  couldn't 
have  tripled  our  commercial  agricultural  exports  since  1955 • 

This  tremendous  increase  in  exports  demonstrates  clearly 
that  liberal  trade  policies  are  advantageous  in  the  long  run.    But  as 
a  nation  we  had  to  learn  the  hard  way.    Back  in  the  1931-34  period, 
while  the  very  restrictive  Smoot-Hawley  Act  was  in  effect,  U#  S. 
agricultural  exports  dropped  to  an  annual  average  of  about  $800 
mil] ion,  compared  with  shipments  of  $1.8  billion  in  the  preceding  k 
years.    As  we  raised  our  tariff  walls,  the  countries  we  were  trading 
with  retaliated  by  raising  theirs.    Some  people  today  need  to  be 
reminded  of  that  bitter  and  costly  experience. 

With  passage  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  193^ 
we  began  to  negotiate  lower  duties  with  our  trading  partners.  The 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  became  effective  in 
19^8,  accelerated  liberalization.    Trade  barriers  have  been  progres- 
sively lowered  in  succeeding  negotiating  rounds,  including  the  Kennedy 
Round  that  ended  in  mid-1967. 

But,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  some  qualification  is  necessary. 

Today  there  is  a  disturbing  disposition  on  the  part  of  some 
countries  to  set  aside  conventional  trade  rules  —  to  go  back,  as  it 
were,  to  a  rule  of  the  Jungle.    Unless  this  trend  is  halted,  the  U.  S. 
will  be  forced  to  retaliate,  and. that  will  mean  contracting  instead 
of  expanding  trade. 

(more) 
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Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  of  what's  going  on. 

The  European  Economic  Community  has  set  up  a  system  under 
which  its  high-cost  production  is  carefully  protected  from  outside 
competition  by  variable  import  levies.    The  result,  as  many  predicted, 
has  been  the  accumulation  of  commodity  surpluses.    To  dispose  of  these, 
the  EEC  is  paying  export  subsidies  out  of  funds  generated  from  the 
import  levies.    Export  subsidies  currently  are  in  effect  on  the  EEC's 
hams,  fresh  pork,  lard,  poultry,  butter,  tomato  product,  and  perhaps, 
by  this  time,  some  others. 

The  canned  hams  that  come  into  the  United  States  from 
Community  producers  are  subsidized.    So  now  we  are  looking  into 
possibilities  of  assessing  countervailing  duties  on  such  hams  to 
compensate  for  the  subsidized  low  prices. 

Subsidized  EEC  products  also  are  disrupting  foreign  markets 
in  which  we  sell.  Our  poultry  markets  in  Switzerland  and  Greece,  for 
example,  have  been  hard  hit  by  subsidized  EEC  imports. 

The  EEC  isn't  alone.    Australia  is  using  a  two-price  system 
to  cut  its  selling  price  of  canned  cling  peaches  to  compete  with  us 
in  West  Germany.    Japan  -will  permit  only  a  trickle  of  imported  citrus 
fruit  to  enter  — r  so  grapefruit,  which  Japan  doesn't  growy  sells  in  the 
Tokyo  market  for  50  cents  to  $1  apiece.    Many  foreign  food  safety  laws 
are  reasonable;  but  others  are  impractical  when  applied  to  foreign 
trade;  while  still  others  seem  to  be  aimed  at  limiting  imports  more 
than  at  protecting  consumers.    And  so  it  goes. 
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The  record  of  this  country  in  agricultural  trade  has 
been  and  continues  to  "be  most  liberal. 

For  35  years  we've  taken  the  lead  in  trade  liberali- 
zation.   U.  S.  duty  rates  on  dutiable  farm  products  average  a 
modest  9  percent.    If  the  commodities  we  give  duty-free  treat- 
ment are  included  —  products  such  as  coffee,  cocoa,  tea  and 
bananas  —  the  overall  rate  is  less  than  5  percent.    When  non- 
tariff  trade  barriers  are  compared,  the  U.  S.  is  among  the 
least  restrictive.    Our  record,  for  example,  is  far  more  liberal 
than  that  of  the  European  Community,  the  largest  agricultural 
importer  in  the  world. 

All  this  isn't  to  say  that  protection  isn't  sometimes 
necessary.    Recently  the  President  sharply  increased  our  re- 
strictions on  dairy  imports.    A  1+00  percent  jump  almost  over- 
night made  it  necessary  to  act  to  protect  American  farmers.  A 
reasonable  quota  law  which  shares  our  growing  beef  market  is 
necessary.    Otherwise  we  would  be  a  dumping  ground  for  surplus 
beef  from  all  over  the  world. 

The  U.S.  must  always  be  ready  to  retaliate  when  neces- 
sary —  and  we  have.    But  only  when  necessary.    It  is  our  purpose 
to  lead  the  way  for  more  trade,  not  less.    Retaliation  is  strictly 
defensive . 

We  must  try  to  control  the  ball,  to  stay  on  the  offense. 
The  team  that  controls  the  ball  wins  the  game.    If  you  don't  be- 
lieve it,  watch  the  Green  Bay  Packers  this  Sunday. 
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We  should  always  be  very  certain  of  three  things  before 
we  act  to  put  on  any  new  control. 

—  We  must  make  sure  that  there  is  a  clear  and  present 
need  for  additional  protection; 

—  that  the  protective  instrument  chosen  fits  the  need; 

—  and  that  the  dollars  and  cents  cost  of  our  action  in 
lost  exports  will  not  be  out  of  proportion  to  the  benefit  it  confers 
on  some  of  our  producers.    Clearly,  if  we  lose  more  market  outside 
the  U.  S.  than  we  protect  at  home  it  isn't  in  the  national  interest 
to  act. 

These  are  sensible,  pragmatic  tests. 

Last  October  I  said  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee: 
"If  other  nations  conclude  that  we  are  acting  in  an  unreasonable 
and  protectionist  manner       that  we  are  shutting  them  out  of  our 
markets  unfairly  and  without  justification  --  they  are  not  only 
perfectly  willing  and  capable  of  shutting  us  out  of  theirs,  they  are 
likely  to  do  so." 

Remember  those  "tear- ' em-up"  skits  that  used  to  be  played 
by  Laurel  and  Hardy?    Laurel  would  grab  Hardy's  hat  and  stomp  on  it. 
Hardy,  after  registering  surprise,  shock,  and  anger,  in  that  order, 
would  rip  Laurel's  shirt  off  his  back.    And  so  it  would  go  until 
both  were  down  to  their  underwear.     "Chain  retaliation"  on  the  screen 
is  very  funny.    But  retaliation  in  the  commercial  trade  area  is  — 
believe  me  —  very  unfunny.     Its  use  requires  the  caution  accorded 
high  explosives. 

(more) 
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I  want  to  turn  now  to  the  Food  for  Freedom-P.L.  kQO  program. 
This  part  of  the  agricultural  export  program,  which  accounts  for  about 
25  percent  of  total  shipments,  is  of  special  interest  to  U.  S.  flag 
carriers. 

Public  Law  kQO  is  on  sounder  footing  today  than  ever  before. 
As  amended,  P.  L.  kQO  requires  that  food  deficit  countries  receiving 
food  aid  increase  their  efforts  to  help  themselves  by  strengthening 
their  own  agriculture.    It  encourages  family  planning  programs  to 
help  nations  control  their  exploding  populations.    It  cuts  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  loose  from  the  "surplus  disposal"  requirement.    Food  aid 
requirements  are  now  taken  into  consideration  in  our  overall  production 
planning. 

It  is  increasingly  apparent  that  food  aid,  aside  from  its 
vital  role  in  the  war  on  hunger,  is  one  of  our  most  important  long- 
range  market  development  tools.    Food  aid  helps  needy  countries  "buy 
the  time"  they  need  to  develop  economically.    Millions  of  people  learn 
better  food  habits.    Countries  that  achieve  economic  development  almost 
automatically  become  commercial,  dollar-paying  customers  for  our  farm 
products.    We  have  seen  it  happen  in  many  countries       in  Spain,  Greece, 
Israel,  Taiwan,  and  South  Korea,  to  name  a  few. 

South  Korea  is  a  new  and  to  me  exciting  example  of  what  I'm 
talking  about.     Just  the  other  day  the  Rice  Growers  Association  of 
California  and  three  cooperating  mills  announced  the  commercial  sale  of 
200,000  tons  of  California  rice  to  eleven  Korean  importers  at  an  f.o.b. 
value  of  $32  million.    Delivery  is  scheduled  for  the  period  January- 
April  1968.    This  is  the  largest  single  export  sale  of  U.S.  rice  ever 
reported.    South  Korea,  which  is  making  rapid  economic  growth,  set  a  new 
record  in  fiscal  year  I967  with  commercial  purchases  of  $31  million.  This 
one  rice  deal  alone  makes  it  certain  that  fiscal  year  1968  will  be  still 

another  record.  f        n  „  „ 
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Ocean  shipping,  of  course,  is  an  essential  link  in  our 
overall  export  program.    U.  S.  flag  carriers  already  are  playing  a 
significant  role  in  this  vital  operation.    I  am  sure  that  their  role 
will  increase  in  importance  as  time  goes  by. 

Speaking  of  ships  reminds  me  of  the  story  about  the  young 
lady  who  was  making  her  first  trip  on  a  passenger  ship.    Her  diary 
of  the  trip  read  as  follows: 

Monday  —  Big  thrill.  I  was  placed  at  the  Captain's  table. 
Tuesday  —  Spent  the  morning  on  the  bridge  with  the 

Captain. 

Wednesday  —  The  Captain  made  a  proposal  to  me  unbecoming 
of  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 

Thursday  —  The  Captain  threatened  to  sink  the  ship  unless 
I  agreed  to  his  proposal. 

Friday  —  I  saved  600  lives! 

As  I  indicated  a  while  ago,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  putting  great  store  by  its  market  development  program.  Obviously, 
whatever  success  the  Department  has  in  expanding  exports  helps  the 
shipping  industry.    By  the  same  token,  whatever  the  shipping  industry 
does  to  stimulate  business  helps  farmers  and  the  U.  S.  balance  of 
payment  position.    In  other  words,  agriculture  and  shippers  are 
working  the  same  side  of  the  street.    Both  must  be  competitive  if  we 
are  to  lay  down  our  products  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  ...  which, 
in  turn,  means  more  sales  and  more  exports. 
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I  have  been  impressed  by  efforts  of  the  ocean  shipping 
industry  to  increase  its  efficiency.  The  growing  use  of  contain- 
ers, in  particular,  has  enormous  significance  for  the  industry  — 
and  for  U.  S.  agriculture.  New  container  concepts,  such  as  lift- 
on/lift-off,  roll-on/roll-off,  and  lighter-aboard-ship  testify  to 
the  imaginative  research  that  is  revolutionizing  ocean  shipping. 

We  of  the  USDA  want  to  help  in  any  way  we  can.    For  ex- 
ample, the  Department  is  sponsoring  development  of  a  multi-purpose 
van  container  —  a  flexible  unit  which  can  move  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  as  well  as  frozen  and  non-frozen  perishables,  and  dry 
cargo  from  farm  to  oversea  market.    This  is  a  single-unit  con- 
cept —  all  in  one  compartmented  container. 

We  are  working  with  carriers  and  related  groups  to 
establish  container  movements  of  P.L.  k80  commodities.    For  ex- 
ample, it  would  be  desirable  to  set  up  container  movement  of  dry 
milk  powder  from  inland  points  in  the  dairy  country  —  say  New 
York  State  —  to  inland  points  in  Brazil,  or  bagged  commodities 
from  eastern  or  midwe stern  milling  centers  to  inland  points  in 
Bolivia,  via  Argentine  ports. 

Agriculture  can  help  the  shipping  industry  to  keep  abreast 
of  overseas  developments.    The  United  States  has  agricultural  at- 
taches in  59  foreign  posts.    These  officials  are  ready  and  willing 
to  furnish  your  industry  with  a  wide  variety  of  information.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Departments  research,  statistical,  and  infor- 
mation services  in  Washington. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  my  first  speech  in  this  New  Year  of 
1968,  let  me  in  closing  hazard  a  few  predictions  on  export  trade 
and  balance  of  payments. 
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Economic  growth  is  taking  place  almost  everywhere.    It  can 
and  will  be  slowed  down  temporarily  by  war  or  natural  disaster,  but 
the  trend  is  upward.    That  will  stimulate  trade.    We  intend  to  get 
our  share. 

Our  skill  in  merchandising  farm  products  will  grow.  That 
will  be  a  big  plus  on  the  side  of  enlarged  export  sales  for  dollars. 

Trade  barriers?    I  believe  that  a  civilization  smart  enough 
to  put  men  into  space,  to  transplant  hearts,  to  perform  other  near 
miracles,  will  one  day  learn,  as  Adam  Smith  learned  almost  200  years 
ago,  that  the  division  of  labor  among  nations  makes  as  much  sense  as 
it  does  in  a  factory.    When  that  realization  dawns,  the  trading 
countries  of  the  world  will  allow  comparative  advantage  to  function 
much  more  freely  than  they  do  today.    The  protectionist  upsurge  we 
witnessed  in  the  U.  S.  in  the  last  half  of  1967  will  be  checked  in 
1968. 

Our  chances  of  winning  the  battle  against  world  hunger  have 
improved.  That  battle  won't  be  won  easily  —  or  soon.  But  it  can  be 
won.    We  know  that  now.    And  because  it  can  be  won,  it  will  be  won. 

Agriculture,  with  the  help  of  the  shipping  industry,  will 
become  increasingly  competitive  and  will  continue  to  do  more  than  its 
share  in  sharply  improving  the  balance  of  payments  position  of  the 
United  States  in  1968. 

So  let's  move  into  this  new  year  with  hope  and  confidence. 
We  face  some  serious  problems,  of  course.    But  as  I  see  it,  the 
favorable  factors  are  definitely  in  the  ascendancy. 

Thank  you. 
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U ,S«  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

When  I  received  the  invitation  to  address  this  "Salute  to  Clyde 
Ellis"  dinner,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  term  "salute"  was  especially 
appropriate  to  the  man  we  honor  here  tonight  ♦ 

Let  me  tell  you  why  from  deep  personal  experience  I  have 
crouched  in  many  a  duck  blind  with  Clyde  and  never  have  I  seen  a  man 
salute  more  ducks,  with  more  salvos,  at  longer  range  and  with  less  effect 
than  he. 

Clyde  may  have  been  the  model  for  that  story  of  the  grizzled, 
dead-eye  hunter  who  took  his  grandson  hunting  with  him  for  the  first 
time.    When  the  first  duck  came  over  the  old-timer  blasted  once,  twice, 
three  times.    As  the  duck  flew  into  the  distance  the  man  watched.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  boy  and  said,  "Son,  you're  witnessing  a  miracle  — 
Yonder  flies  a  dead  duck." 

But  that  is  not  being  fair.    Clyde  is  a  good  hunting  and 
fishing  companion,  and  one,  incidentally,  who  can  eat  more  buckwheat 
cakes  than  any  man  alive. 

It  is  just  that  the  old  Ellis  optimism  on  occasion  leads  him 
to  believe  that  his  gun  will  reach  farther  and  hit  harder  than  any  one 
else's,  and  then  that  typical  Ellis  aggressiveness  takes  over  and  he  lets 
go  at  that  far-out  duck  or  goose.    So  don't  go  with  him  if  you  want  to 
stay  hidden  in  that  blind  waiting  for  the  sure  shot. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  the  "Salute  to 
Clyde  Ellis  Dinner,"  Monday,  January  15,  1968,  at  7:30  p.m.  (EST), 
Washington  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  _______ 
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But  Clyde  never  insisted  on  sure  shots,  and  that,  I  think,  is  a 
principal  reason  for  the  magnificent  record  of  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association  since  he  took  over  the  helm  in  19^3,  just  25  years 
ago  this  month. 

He  would  be  the  last  to  agree,  hut  the  hand  of  Clyde  Ellis  is 
in  the  lights  that  blaze  over  rural  yards  that  once  were  dark  from  dusk 
to  dawn  —  five  million  of  them  across  the  land. 

The  hand  of  Clyde  Ellis  is  in  the  steel  plant  in  rural  Congaree, 
South  Carolina,  and  in  hundreds  of  other  plants  that  offer  new  hope,  and 
new  directions  to  millions  of  Americans  in  Town  and  Country,  U.  S.  A. 

His  hand  is  in  history's  greatest  production  achievement,  that 
of  the  American  farmers. 

His  hand  is  in  electric  cooperatives  formed  or  being  formed  in 
25  countries  throughout  the  world. 

I  personally  felt  his  hand  this  summer  when  I  visited  the  rural 
water  system  at  Six-Mile,  South  Carolina,  when  I  visited  man-made  Saddle 
Lake  in  Indiana,  the  farmer-owned  welding  shop  in  southern  Iowa,  and  the 
small  farmer  machinery  co-op  in  Mississippi. 

Clyde's  hand  today  is  almost  everywhere  that  rural  Americans 
are  using  their  government  to  help  them  to  help  themselves. 

That  hand  is  there  not  only  because  of  the  electrical  energy  it 

helped  to  supply,  but  also  —  and  I  think  this  is  even  more  important  — 
it  is  there  because  Clyde  Ellis  and  NRECA  have  made  credit  a  respectable 
word  in  government  circles. 
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In  a  few  moments  I  want  to  emphasize  how  powerful  an  element 
credit  has  been  and  can  still  be  in  building  America,  provided  we  don't 
handcuff  ourselves. 

But  first  let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  things  that  NRECA 
and  Clyde  Ellis  have  done  since  he  assumed  the  leadership  in  that  war- 
time January  25  years  ago. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  that  shoes  were  rationed  to  three  pairs 
per  year,  and  rationing  began  on  canned  goods,  meat,  fat,  and  cheese. 

The  year  loomed  darkly  for  rural  electric  cooperatives. 

Sixty  percent  of  rural  Americans  were  still  struggling  with 
kerosene  lamps  and  Delco  energizers,  and  materials  for  line  construction 
were  frozen. 

Insurance  companies  were  extremely  reluctant  to  write  accident 
and  casualty  policies  covering  co-op  systems  employees* 

This  was  the  picture  facing  Clyde  Ellis  as  the  new  General 
Manager  of  the  NRECA.    Typically,  he  charged  right  into  the  problems. 
The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  NRECA  membership  was  called  just  two 
weeks  after    he  took  over  his  new  job. 

By  that  time  393  of  the  co-ops  and  power  districts  were  members 
and  the  meeting  was  a  demonstration  of  strength. 

In  their  official  action,  the  delegates  urged  that  they  be  per- 
mitted to  help  in  the  nation's  war  effort  by  making  more  rural  electric 
service  available  to  increase  food  ^nd  fiber  production  with  less  manpower. 
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They  needed  power  for  pumping,  for  lights,  for  milking,  for 
refrigeration,  for  irrigation,  for  welders.    They  argued  that  without 
widespread  electrification  the  farms  of  America  could  not  possibly  produce 
the  sharply  increased  volume  of  food  and  fiber  needed  at  home  and  abroad 
to  win  the  war. 

Clyde  and  members  of  the  association  pressed  this  case  with 
Congress,  the  White  House,  the  administrative  agencies  and,  as  Clyde 
recalls  it,  with  anyone  else  in  Washington  they  thought  might  help.  Help 
came.    OPM  amended  the  construction  freeze  order  that  same  month,  and 
insurance,  after  a  bitter  struggle,  came  to  the  co-ops. 

Not  every  problem  dealing  with  getting  rural  America  electrified 
in  the  succeeding  years  was  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  by  Clyde 
and  NRECA,  but  it  wasn't  due  to  any  lack  of  will  or  dedication  on  the  part 
of  either. 

Marquis  Childs,  in  his  book,  The  Farmer  Takes  a  Hand,  put  it 
this  way:     "Ellis,  his  staff  and  the  farm  leaders  behind  them  bring  to 
rural  electrification  a  devotion  so  intense  it  is  almost  religious  in 
nature.    Ellis'  drive,  coming  from  many  sources  in  his  own  background, 
is  the  mainspring  in  NRECA !s  struggle  in  behalf  of  its  members." 

The  cheaper  rates  (2-cent  power  in  I968  compared  to  U^-cent 
power  in  19^3),  "the  farm  lights,  the  milking  machines,  rural  telephones, 
the  billion-dollar-a-year  appliance  market,  the  thousands  of  productive 
jobs  created  are  great  accomplishments  —  magnificent  accomplishments. 
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But  there  is  a  spin-off  here  that  stands  on  its  own  as  a  magnif- 
icent accomplishment,  one  that  is  not  measured  in  miles  of  lines  or  numbers 
of  farms.    It  is  the  demonstration  that  the  proper  use  of  credit  can 
unleash  dynamic  forces  of  development  in  Town  and  Country,  U.S. A, 

The  use  of  government  credit  was  applied  to  the  monumental  task 
of  energizing  a  blacked-out  town  and  countryside,  and  in  one  generation 
it  has  revolutionized  rural  life.    Today,  9$ percent  of  our  farms  are 
served  "by  central  station  electric  service. 

It  resulted  in  the  formation  of  dynamic  rural  corporate  organi- 
zations that  have  chalked  up  the  finest  loan  repayment  record  in  the 
history  of  hanking. 

And  everyone  has  profited:    country  America,  small  town  America 
and  city  America,  which  reaps  the  benefits  of  rural  production  —  and, 
contrary  to  the  gloomy  predictions  of  those  who  tried  to  block  REA  35 
years  ago,  the  government  is  getting  its  money  back  —  with  interest. 

Since  1935,  $5.3  billion  have  been  advanced  in  REA  loans;  $1.8 
billion  have  been  paid  back,  plus  interest,  and  —  listen  to  this  — 
$306  million  of  this  has  been  paid  back  in  advance  of  the  due  date. 

Total  losses  on  this  $5.3  billion  investment  in  rural  America 
since  the  program  began  have  been  kh  --  not  million  —  but  hk  thousand 
dollars,  involving  two  co-ops.    And  one  of  these  was  a  small  co-op  off 
the  coast  of  North  Carolina  that  was  wiped  out  by  a  hurricane  in  the 
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Now  with  this  dramatic  accomplishment  before  us,  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  a  big  question,  a  question  I  hope  you  will  think  about  when 
you  leave  here  tonight: 

Are  we  applying  this  blueprint  for  progress,  this  primer  on 
credit  to  the  unmet  challenges  of  Town  and  Country  America? 

Have  we  applied  it  to  the  3.9  million  substandard  homes  of  rural 

America? 

Have  we  applied  it  to  the  gullied,  eroded  land? 

Have  we  applied  it  to  the  lj-3,000  small  towns  that  lack  a  sewer 

system? 

Have  we  applied  it  to  the  33,000  rural  communities  that  lack  a 
central  water  system?  —  to  the  farm  house  —  a  house  that  I  have  seen  — 
where  water  is  hauled  a  mile  and  stored  in  a  barrel? 

I  regret  to  say:    We  have  not.    But  why? 

In  large  part  we  have  not  made  optimum  use  of  this  important 
key  to  improving  the  quality  of  American  life  because  of  a  Federal  system 
that  insists  on  recording  loans  made  directly  from  a  Federal  agency  to 
individuals,  associations  or  groups  on  its  books  as  if  they  were  expendi- 
tures from  the  treasury  —  when  they  are  not. 

This,  to  me,  is  one  of  the  most  frustrating  paradoxes  of  our 

time. 
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I  know  of  no  bank,  no  "business  that  treats  a  disbursement  of 
funds  for  investment,  a  loan  to  a  creditable  borrower,  as  an  operating 
expense  —  but  the  Federal  Government  does. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  Federal  rules,  a  loan  insured  by  a  Federal 
agency  —  a  loan  which  the  Federal  Government  guarantees  will  be  paid  -- 
is  not  an  expenditure. 

But  insured  loans  fall  short  of  Town  and  Country  needs.  They 
usually  are  subject  to  the  vagaries  of  the  local  credit  market,  to  the 
supply  of  money  at  the  local  bank  —  a  bank  which  perhaps  has  no  funds 
to  tie  up  in  long-term  investment. 

Town  and  Country  community  development  leaders,  with  bankable 
plans  for  sound  projects  for  solid  community  growth,  need  somewhere  to 
turn  for  funds  they  can't  borrow  at  home. 

Unfortunately,  far  too  few  today  can  turn  to  the  direct  Federal 
loan.    They  are  shut  out,  their  projects  cut  down  by  a  Janus-like  procedure 
that  looks  at  loans  two  ways. 

This  simply  doesn't  make  sense.    As  any  businessman  or  banker 
knows  —  as  all  REA  borrowers  know  —  a  loan  from  anyone  to  anybody  for 
any  purpose  is  merely  the  temporary  exchange  of  one  asset  (money)  for 
another  asset  (notes,  mortgages,  collateral,  and  so  forth.) 

If  it  is  a  sound  loan,  and  the  borrower  conducts  a  sound  opera- 
tion, the  loan  will  be  repaid  —  with  interest  —  and  the  lender  will  be 
restored  to  his  original  fiscal  position. 
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In  many  States  and  cities  of  the  United  States  —  and  even  in 
some  of  the  so-called  "less  developed"  countries  —  the  government 
bookkeepers  treat  government  loans  for  what  they  are:    capital  investments 
that  are  self -liquidating,  or  repayable. 

But  in  the  Federal  Government  we  continue  to  insist  —  contrary 
to  common  sense  at  best,  and  with  an  almost  lunatic  fanaticism  at  worst  — 
that  loans  be  treated  as  budget  expenditures  and  loan  repayments  as 
receipts,  with  the  net  difference  charged  or  credited  to  the  public  debt. 

In  a  growing  economy,  with  a  growing  need  for  and  use  of  credit, 
this  means  that  in  any  given  fiscal  year  loan  outlays  will  exceed 
repayments  of  previous  loans.    This  in  turn  means  —  under  present 
practices  —  a  net  charge  to  the  public  debt,  which  it  should  not  be. 
The  end  result  is  an  artificial  constraint  on  the  total  availability  of 
government  credit  in  any  given  fiscal  year. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Commission  on  Budget  Concepts  appointed 
by  President  Johnson  last  year  would  resolve  this  problem  for  us  once  and 
for  all.    Their  recent  report  did  address  itself  to  Federal  lending  at 
some  length  —  but  their  recommendations  stopped  short  of  advocating  a 
basic  change  in  the  bookkeeping. 

They  recommended  that  the  Federal  budget  at  least  separate  loans 
from  other  expenditures  —  so  that  the  public  can  see  the  subtotals.  And 
they  would  show  the  net  difference  between  loans  made  and  loans  repaid. 
But  they  would  still  add  that  "net"  difference  to  the  grand  totals  for 
the  Budget  and  charge  (or  credit)  the  difference  to  the  public  debt. 
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Losses  on  loans,  interest  differentials,  would  be  carried  in 
the  operating  expense  part  of  the  "budget,  not  the  lending  part. 

So  the  fundamental  problem  remains  —  though  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  will  help  improve  the  debate  somewhat  by  highlighting 
the  numbers  a  little  more  clearly. 

But  I  propose  that  we  stop  debating.    I  propose,  and  I  urge 
every  one  of  you  here  tonight  to  propose,  that  we  eliminate  this  handicap 
to  development  now,  that  we  change  this  archaic  bookkeeping  system  so  that 
out  national  growth  will  be  helped,  not  hindered. 

If  you  have  any  doubts  about  what  can  be  done  with  the  direct 
loan,  I  call  your  attention  once  more  to  the  repayment  record  under  REA, 
and  to  the  gains  of  Clyde  Ellis  and  NRECA  under  this  program  and  for  this 
Nation. 

Please  don't  misunderstand  me  —  I  am  not  pessimistic.  There 
is  exciting  progress  in  Town  and  Country  U.S.A.,  but  it  is  progress  in 
halting  steps  when  measured  against  the  task  —  progress  that  should  come 
in  giant  strides,  and  that  could  come  in  giant  strides  if  we  took  out  of 
our  boots  some  of  the  lead  weights  that  we  ourselves  have  put  there,  and 
started  realizing  the  great  potential  of  government  credit. 

Everyone  here  is  aware  that  one  of  the  greatest  problems  this 
Nation  faces  is  rural-urban  imbalance.    We  have  permitted  people  to  be 
literally  driven  by  economic  necessity  to  the  big  city,  all  too  often  into 
the  ghettos.    This  very  night  the  people- space  equation  cries  for  atten- 
tion as  we  search  for  a  national  policy  for  rural-urban  balance  rather  than 
continuing  to  squeeze  more  and  more  people  onto  less  and  less  space. 
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But  as  I  said,  all  is  not  bleak.    There  is  reason  for  cautious 
optimism  that  an  important  change  is  "beginning. 

Efforts  "by  Clyde  Ellis  and  NKECA,  the  USDA  and  millions  of  people 
all  over  this  land  to  build  up  Town  and  Country  U.S.A.  appear  to  be 
getting  some  results. 

A  recently-released  Census  study  shows  that  on  a  percentage 
basis,  the  growth  of  metropolitan  areas  —  that  is  cities  of  more  than 
50,000  and  their  surrounding  territories  —  is  slowing,  while  the  per- 
centage growth  of  non-metropolitan  areas  —  Town  and  Country  —  is 
increasing. 

Metropolitan  areas  are  still  growing  faster  than  non-metro 
areas,  but  the  gap  is  narrowing. 

It  is  also  significant  that  new  jobs  in  cities  of  under  25,000 
have  been  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  in  large  metropolitan  areas 
over  the  past  few  years.    In  the  decade  of  the  50* s,  new  jobs  in  these 
small  cities  and  rural  areas,  grew  at  about  2  percent  a  year  —  about  the 
national  average.    But  from  1962  to  !66  employment  grew  at  about  k  percent 
a  year,  higher  than  the  national  average  and  that  of  metropolitan  areas. 

In  the  1950,s,  Town  and  Country  had  about  IT  percent  of  the 
Nation's  job  growth.    In  I962  to  !64  this  grew  to  about  25  percent  —  up 
about  half. 

Increasing  activity  by  local  leaders  in  self-help  programs  shows 
up  dramatically  in  the  expansion  of  USDA  Town  and  Country  programs. 
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Funds  to  build  the  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities  a  community 
needs  to  attract  industry  have  gone  from  less  than  $1  million  in  i960  to 
$22  million  this  year.    The  number  of  people  helped  each  year  has  grown 
from  20,000  to  more  than  a  million. 

Loans  for  private  homes,  migrant  labor  housing  and  Senior  Citizen 
housing  have  increased  13-fold  since  i960,  from  about  $k0  million  to  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  in  1965,  some 
^5>000  individual  and  group  loans,  totaling  $96  million,  have  gone 
directly  to  the  poor,  giving  these  families  a  means  to  raise  their  incomes. 

In  the  Department,  we're  integrating  conservation  with  economic 
development  through  Resource  Conservation  and  Development  projects. 
Seven  years  ago  we  did  not  have  one  such  project  in  the  United  States. 
Now,  kl  have  been  approved  for  planning  and  operations  embracing  100 
million  acres  —  an  area  almost  the  size  of  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
combined. 

Each  of  these  projects  conserves  natural  resources  in  an 
integrated,  well-planned  manner;  each  brings  jobs  to  local  communities, 
conserving  the  human  and  economic  base  of  rural  America. 

Seven  years  ago  there  were  312  Watershed  projects  approved  for 
operations;  now  we  have  827.  Multi-purpose  projects  have  increased  from 
95  to  U39. 
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Since  the  advent  of  Greenspan  in  1963,  the  Agriculture 
Department  has  "been  able  to  make  139  grants  in  27  States  to  set  up  parks, 
"wildlife  sanctuaries,  hunting  areas  and  water-based  recreation.    We  have 
loaned  $6l  million  to  rural  communities  to  develop  outdoor  recreation 
areas  that  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  community  and  encourage  the 
location  of  new  business  and  industry. 

This  then  is  the  vision  of  Clyde  Ellis  now  proving  itself. 

Clyde1 s  perspective  of  the  future  and  his  forceful  leadership 
is  helping  to  make  his  visions  realities  brings  to  mind  this  quotation: 


18  adream'  U.  S.  DEPT.  OF  AtUuCULTUHfc 

A  task  without  a  vision  NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARY 

Is  drudgery.  JAN  29  1968 

But  a  vision  and  a  task  CURRENT  SERIAL  RECORDS 

Are  the  hope  of  the  world." 

Fortunately  for  America  —  rural  and  urban  —  today  is  for  Clyde 
Ellis  commencement  day,  not  graduation  day.    Fortunately,  for  all^of  us, 
he  will  continue  to  be  Mr.  Rural  Electrification,  still  taking  those 
optimistic,  aggressive  long  shots:    I  close  my  part  of  this  testimonial' 
program  tonight  by  announcing  that  Clyde  Ellis  has  accepted  an  appointment 
to  my  staff.    He  will  serve  as  a  special  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  special  emphasis  on  building  Town  and  Country  U„SeA.  so 
rural-urban  balance  can  become,  like  rural  electrification,  not  a  dream, 
but  a  reality. 

Clyde,  welcome  aboard. 
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U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

A  week  ago  today  I  met  with  a  group  of  state  executives  of 
the  National  Rural  Electrification  Association  and  one  of  them  gave  me 
a  small  coin. 

Stamped  on  one  side  is  the  legend:    "TO  percent  of  the  people 
live  on  1  percent  of  the  land,"  and  the  other  side  reads,  "There  is  room 
in  rural  Virginia." 

I  can't  spend  that  coin;  it  won't  even  fit  a  parking  meter. 
But  I  kept  it  "because  to  me  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  new  approach,  the 
aggressive  outlook  that  is  "beginning  to  spark  Town  and  Country  America, 

Main  Street  and  the  crossroads  are  "becoming  increasingly  aware 
that  they  do  fit  in  the  rapidly  changing  American  scene,  that  perhaps 
they  hold  the  only  key  to  the  American  dream  of  opportunity  and  choice 
for  all,  and,  most  important,  that  they  should  do  something  about  it, 
and  that  they  can  do  something  about  it. 

For  too  long,  it  seems  to  me,  Town  and  Country  U.S. A,  has  "been 
in  the  situation  of  the  country  preacher  who  had  applied  for  the 
pastorate  of  a  city  church. 

The  parishioners  and  the  church  "board  met  to  discuss  hiring 
him.    The  parishioners  were  concerned  because  they  had  heard  that  the 
preacher  was  an  independent,  strong-willed  guy  who  might  want  more  money 
than  they  were  willing  to  pay. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  the  Legislative 
Conference  of  the  National  Association  of  Counties  at  U  a.m.  January  22, 
1968,  in  the  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Arlington,  Virginia.  
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"Don't  worry  on  that  score,"  advised  the  board  chairman.  "You 
keep  him  humble  and  we'll  keep  him  poor," 

That  coin  I  showed  you  —  that  little  advertising  gimmick 
blowing  the  horn  of  rural  Virginia  —  says  that  Countryside  U.S.AC  is 
no  longer  humble;  it  says  it  is  no  longer  content  to  be  poor. 

It  says  that  more  and  more  local  leaders  have  had  the  courage 
and  the  energy  to  go  after  the  things  their  community  must  have  if  it 
is  going  to  live  and  grow,  if  it  is  going  to  keep  its  older  people  and 
attract  the  young. 

And  these  leaders  —  these  prime  movers  in  Milledgeville, 
Georgia;  Centerville,  Iowa;  Hearne,  Texas  and  hundreds  of  other  towns 
—  are  getting  results. 

New  studies,  new  figures  since  I  addressed  your  National 
Convention  in  Detroit  last  August  are  exciting  testimonials  to  this 
fact.    Things  are  happening.    There  is  reason  for  encouragement. 

A  recently-released  Census  study  points  to  a  slow-down  in  the 
migration  pattern  from  countryside  to  big  city. 

It  shows  that  on  a  percentage  basis,  the  growth  of  metropolian 
areas  —  that  is  cities  of  more  than  50,000  and  their  surrounding 
territories  —  is  slowing,  while  the  percentage  growth  of  nonmetropolitan 
areas       Town  and  Country  U<,S0Ae  —  is  increasing. 

It  is  true  that  metropolitan  areas  still  are  growing  faster 
than  non-metro  areas,  but  the  gap  is  narrowing. 
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Nationwide,  new  jobs  in  cities  of  under  25,000  increased  at  a 
faster  rate  than  the  national  average  from  I962  to  I966,  the  latest 
figures  available. 

In  Tennessee,  for  example,  a  state  roughly  half  rural  in  i960, 
net  out-migration  has  been  definitely  reversed.    A  report  from  the 
University  of  Tennessee's  Bureau  of  Business  Research  shows  that  in  the 
decade  of  the  fifties,  59  rural  Tennessee  counties  —  out  of  the  96 
counties  in  the  state  —  showed  a  net  population  loss. 

But  from  i960  through  I965,  Sh  Tennessee  counties,  most  of 
them  rural,  had  a  population  gain. 

And  the  analyst  who  made  the  study  laid  the  migration  turn- 
around directly  to  the  growth  of  industrial  jobs  within  rural  and 
medium- size  counties. 

This  is  what  we  have  been  talking  about  for  seven  years  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  when  we  have  been  talking  about  rural- 
urban  balance:    The  pure  and  simple  proposition  of  putting  opportunity 
into  the  countryside  where  we  have  space,  where  there  is  no  congestion, 
where  there  is  still  time  to  work  out  a  people- space  equation  that  makes 
sense,  an  equation  that  holds  out  the  chance  for  a  reasonably  gracious 
life  for  300  million  or  more  Americans  by  the  year  2000. 

And  those  new  signs  of  progress  toward  that  goal  which  I  have 
listed  bring  us  to  what  is,  to  me,  the  most  crucial  aspect  of  the 
missionary  movement  for  Town  and  Country  U.S.A.  I  want  to  talk  about 
that  for  a  few  minutes  today. 
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We  have,  I  think,  alerted  the  nation  to  the  suicidal  implica- 
tions of  rural-urban  imbalance. 

Thanks  to  leaders  like  yourselves,  to  dedicated  local  citizens, 
to  a  concerned  Administration  and  a  sympathetic  Congress  that  has  pro- 
vided some  basic  tools,  there  is  action  in  the  countryside. 

Too  little  by  far,  when  measured  against  the  challenge  of 
providing  a  place  for  at  least  100  million  new  Americans  in  32  years, 
but  a  start  has  been  made.    You  need  only  to  travel  in  Town  and  Country 
U.S. A,  as  I  did  much  of  last  summer  to  see  that  there  is  momentum 
there,  and  that  it  is  gaining. 

But  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  if  we  do  not  act  now  to  harness 
this  momentum  on  a  regional  basis  within  a  national  framework,  we  will 
repeat  the  mistakes  that  were  made  50  years  ago. 

That  was  the  year  in  which  this  nation  became  more  urban  than 
rural,  the  beginning  of  a  50-year  uncoordinated,  unplanned  march  to  the 
cities,  a  march  that  has  brought  congestion,  strife  and  despair  to  far 
too  many  metropolitan  areas,  and  that  has  left  too  much  of  Countryside 
America  with  no  choice  but  the  welfare  check  or  the  trip  to  the  ghetto. 

Your  television  screens  last  summer  bore  the  perfect  picture 
of  this  —  the  picture  of  man  driven  by  forces  beyond  his  control,  of 
man  who  had  let  change  occur  as  it  would  instead  of  choosing  the  changes 
that  he  wanted  to  occur  and  then  doing  something  about  it. 
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I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  the  picture  of  man  driven  is  any 
more  valid  than  that  of  man  driving  himself  —  where  he  wants  and  how 
he  wants. 

I  believe  that  Town  and  Country  U.S.A.  today  has  a  chance  to 
take  the  driver's  seat  to  shape  its  future  and  to  choose  its  role  in 
solving  the  nation's  people-space  dilemma. 

The  answer  lies  in  the  knowledge  that  in  a  nation  of  accele- 
rating change,  shrinking  distance  and  expanding  communication,  the  road 
put  here,  the  airport  there,  the  plant  on  the  outskirts  of  town  "X" 
affect  the  entire  region,  and  for  generations  to  come. 

It  means  that  today's  decision  will  be  more  important  tomorrow 
and  the  day  after  tomorrow  as  more  people  compete  for  living  space  and 
working  space  on  a  finite  land. 

It  means  planning  is  necessary. 

And  it  means  planning  as  thorough  and  as  comprehensive  as  that 
of  the  small  boy  who  stood  with  his  father  in  front  of  the  lion's  cage 
at  the  zoo. 

As  they  watched  the  beast  pace  behind  the  bars,  the  tyke 
tugged  his  father's  hand  and  asked:    "Daddy,  if  that  lion  gets  out  of 
his  cage  and  eats  you  up,  what  bus  do  I  take  home?" 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  there  are  people  in  Town  and  Country 
and  in  government  at  all  levels  who  are  acting  against  the  lion  of 
disorganized  development. 
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In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  we  are  integrating  conserva- 
tion with  economic  development  through  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  projects. 

Seven  years  ago,  we  didn't  have  one.  Now  hi  have  been  approved 
for  planning  and  operations  embracing  100  million  acres  —  an  area  almost 
as  large  as  Iowa,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  combined. 

Each  of  these  projects  is  designed  to  conserve  and  to  use 
resources  —  material  and  human  —  in  an  integrated,  well-planned  manner. 

The  Department,  as  you  know,  has  set  up  Technical  Action 
Panels  in  every  state  and  most  of  the  counties  to  match  technical 
resources  with  community  needs. 

We  are  prepared  to  establish  Technical  Action  Panels  in  every 
development  district  in  every  state. 

The  Extension  Service  has  been  assigned  a  "John  the  Baptist" 
role  in  helping  to  identify  problems  on  a  multi-county  basis  and  in 
preparing  the  way  for  organizing  area  people  around  area  problems. 

We  are  now  canvassing  the  states  to  find  how  many  are  moving 
toward  the  multi-county  base  for  planning,  fcr  development  and  for  use 
of  governmental  services.    Of  the  first  2k  to  report,  IT  already  are 
well  on  the  way  toward  multi-county  programs  or  have  them  under  serious 
study. 

Georgia,  for  example,  is  divided  into  IT  planning  and  develop- 
ment districts,  each  functioning  for  its  own  multi-county  area  under  the 
umbrella  of  a  State  Planning  and  Development  Commission  that  works  for  all. 
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Governor  Hughes  of  Iowa  has  called  for  the  administration  of 
state  programs  of  planning  and  major  public  services  on  a  multi-county 
"basis. 

Rural,  town  and  country  multi-county  systems  are  emerging  in 
such  disparate  areas  as  central  Tennessee,  central  Colorado,  upper  New- 
England,  northern  Arkansas,  eastern  Mississippi,  northern  Michigan  and 
many  other  sections  of  Countryside  U.S.A. 

These  things  are  heartening,  "but  they  are  not  enough.  Until 
we  can  say  that  the  regional  approach  obtains  from  Hawaii  to  Maine  and 
from  Alaska  to  Florida,  we  are  selling  short  our  efforts  to  revive  the 
countryside,  our  efforts  to  make  this  a  Nation  whose  citizens  have  the 
chance  for  a  choice  of  where  and  how  they  want  to  work  and  live. 

In  my  opinion  the  process  to  follow  is  really  quite  simple. 
First  we  must  find  out  what  we  want.    Then  we  must  find  out  how  to  get 
it;  then,  and  only  then  can  we  begin  in  earnest  to  bring  about  the 
changes  that  must  be  made  to  get  what  we  want. 

If  this  is  true  —  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  —  there  is 
a  piece  of  Legislation  in  the  Congress  today  that,  in  the  long  run, 
could  well  be  the  most  important  of  this  session,  or  any  other  session. 

I  am  referring,  as  you  may  have  guessed,  to  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1967  reported  last  November  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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And  I  am  referring  specifically  to  some  basic  changes  that 
this  hill  -would  make  in  the  Section  701  planning  assistance  program  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  pleased  that  your  organization  has  supported  the  amend- 
ments proposed  "by  the  Administration,  for  if  we  ever  needed  a  pathway 
to  more  effective  planning  and  to  more  effective  administration  of 
Government  services,  we  need  it  today.    Because  regional  planning,  at 
best,  is  difficult;  at  worst,  it  is  a  nightmare  of  overlap,  confusion 
and  jealousy. 

I  will  he  very  frank.    I  believe  that  local  government  in  this 
nation  is  going  through  a  crisis  period.    It  is  true  of  the  great 
metropolitan  complexes  and  it  is  true  of  the  smaller  counties,  cities 
and  towns. 

There  is  a  proliferation  of  independent  jurisdictions  across 

the  land. 

In  the  farm  state  of  Iowa,  for  example,  economists  at  Iowa 
State  University  say  there  are  from  20  to  25  separate  governmental  units 
in  every  county.    That  means  for  a  development  district  of  10  counties 
at  least  200  governments,  each  with  its  own  taxing  po;;er,  in  addition 
to  the  governments  of  the  10  counties  themselves. 

This  can!t  help  but  mean,  on  the  one  hand  conflict  between 
and  among  projects  sponsored  by  different  jurisdictions,  and,  on. the 
other  a  p;reat  deal  of  time-wasting  and  money- wasting  duplication. 
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You  who  are  on  the  "firing  line"  are  more  acutely  aware  of 
this  than  I. 

We  all  know  that  financial  starvation  and  inadequate  tax  "bases 
haunt  virtually  every  city  and  county  official  in  the  country. 

And  we  have  all  seen  within  local  areas  —  rural  and  metro- 
politan —  sharp,  clear  contrasts  between  progress  and  poverty. 
Affluent  megalopolis  has  its  ghettos;  town  and  country  America  has  its 
marginal  farms  and  its  crumbling  rural  towns. 

County  government  and  municipal  government  must  mobilize  the 
resources  and,  just  as  important,  the  administrative  tools  to  cope  with 
these  imperative  problems. 

It  is  important  to  every  county  and  to  every  municipality  that 
it  have  the  capacity  to  act  responsibly  toward  the  delivery  of  State  and 
Federal  programs  and  toward  any  proposal  of  private  enterprise. 

It  is  important  to  every  county  and  to  every  municipality  that 
it  be  in  a  position  to  cooperate  with  its  neighbors  to  solve  the  broad 
problems,  the  crucial  issues  of  economic  growth,  transportation,  schools, 
jobs,  health,  welfare,  making  the  most  efficient  use  possible  of  all  too 
scarce  resources. 

This  is  important  to  all,  but  to  the  1,800  counties  that  by 

last  count  had  less  than  25,000  population,  it  is  more  than  important, 
it  is  a  matter  of  survival. 
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The  701  planning  legislation  before  the  Congress  will  he  a 
major  step  in  promoting  and  encouraging  this  kind  of  cooperation,  and 
that  is  why  I  feel  so  strongly  that  it  must  have  the  particularly 
■wholehearted  and  active  support  of  every  person  who  believes  in  Town 
and  Country  U.S.A. 

Very  briefly,  this  bill  sets  up  a  new  category  of  primarily 
rural  districts  which  can  get  Federal  "701"  planning  help. 

It  defines  district  as  one  or  more  counties  and  one  or  more 
other  local  government  units,  to  be  designated  by  the  state  governor, 
and  it  authorizes  at  least  $20  million  in  the  HUD  budget  for  grants  to 
state  planning  and  development  agencies  or  other  agencies  designated 
by  the  governor  to  finance  planning  in  the  districts. 

It  provides  more  federal  technical  help  to  get  district 
planning  programs  started  and  it  broadens  the  concept  of  this  planning 
to  emphasize  people  as  well  as  land  in  every  district  plan. 

There  is  no  intrinsically  new  idea  in  this.    Most  states  now 
have  some  type  of  legislation  that  permits  local  jurisdictions  to  get 
together  to  plan  for  their  common  future. 

But  the  701  amendments  provide  the  national  framework  and  the 
fiscal  muscle  to  give  even  the  most  destitute  regions  the  opportunity, 
if  they  will  see  it  and  seize  it,  to  shape  their  own  change  rather  than 
to  let  change  shape  them. 
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I  can  think  of  no  other  legislation  that  has  more  potential 
for  this  nation.    I  urge  each  one  of  you  when  you  get  home  to  solicit 
a  resolution  of  support  from  your  own  county  hoard  and  to  send  it  to 
your  congressmen. 

But  a  word  of  warning:    While  we  must,  in  my  opinion,  put  our 
utmost  effort  into  long-range,  comprehensive  planning  for  rural-urban 
balance,  for  the  proper  and  most  efficient  use  of  resources  for  people, 
we  must  at  the  same  time  continue  and  even  increase  our  effort  to  correct 
the  ills  that  cry  for  immediate  redress  in  Town  and  Country  America 
this  very  day. 

We  cannot  concentrate  on  the  vision  of  10  years  hence  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  1^  million  rural  poor  of  today. 

We  can't  abandon  the  farm  boy  who  is  ready  to  enter  the  labor 
force  and  finds  176  of  his  fellows  competing  with  him  for  every  100 
jobs  that  are  open  in  agriculture. 

We  canft  forget  that  ^3,000  small  communities  lack  a  sewer 
system  and  33,000  lack  a  central  water  system. 

We  must  remember  that  Americans  still  are  leaving  Town  and 
Country  at  the  rate  of  more  than  100,000  a  year,  and  that  they  will 
continue  to  do  so  until  they  can  find  the  jobs  they  need,  and  the 
social  and  cultural  opportunities  they  seek. 
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So  we  must  be  aggressively  active  now,  using  whatever  help  can 
mobilized  to  do  what  we  can  to  renew  and  rebuild  Town  and  Country  U.S.Aa 
—  to  offer  what  economist  Barbara  Ward  has  called  "the  instant  breath 
of  hope"  to  the  discouraged  merchant,  the  jobless  farm  hand,  the 
frustrated  farm  boy. 

And  as  we  deal  with  today*  s  problems,  we  must  have  our  sights 
on  tomorrow  —  10  years,  20  years,  the  year  2000  —  for  if  we  do  not 
think  about  the  future  we  will  never,  and  I  mean  never,  have  it  in  our 
power  to  control  it. 

So  we  must  do  two  things  at  once:    Plan  intelligently  for 
tomorrow  and  act  vigorously  for  today,    I  think  we  should  approach  both 
bearing  in  mind  these  words  of  Buckminster  Fuller: 

"In  looking  forward  to  the  year  2000,  it  is  not  the  Buck 
Rogers  details  which  are  important,  but  whether  the  world  will  be  a  good 
place  for  our  children  and  grandchildren," 
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Four  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  at  your  annual 
meeting,  and  I  talked  about  the  need  for  all  of  us  to  work  together  to 
provide  more  opportunity  in  rural  America. 

At  that  time,  I  called  upon  the  cooperatives  to  provide 
leadership  and  incentive  to  get  the  people  of  Town  and  Country  U.S.A. 
to  use  their  own  energy,  their  own  ideas  and  whatever  resources  of 
government  could  help  to  fight  back  against  the  economic  erosion  of 
rural  America. 

I  am  going  to  talk  about  that  again  today,  and  I  am  going  to 
repeat  what  I  said  four  years  ago0    That  there  is  no  magic  formula  for 
ending  rural  poverty,  for  providing  jobs  for  Town  and  Country  Americans 
displaced  by  the  technological  revolution  in  agriculture. 

But  I  can  tell  you  today  that  there  is_  a  formula  —  not  magic, 
but  a  formula  —  that  is  proving  itself  in  Grandview,  Indiana;  Kearne, 
Texas;  Centerville,  Iowa,  and  hundreds  of  other  communities  like  them 
across  the  Nation. 

It  goes  something  like  this:    People  like  yourselves  and  other 
local  leaders,  plus  courage,  determination,  energy  and  imagination,  plus 
the  active  interest  and  help  of  Federal,  State  and  local  government  equals 
increasing  opportunity  in  Countryside  U.S.A. 

Address  scheduled  for  delivery  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. 
Freeman  at  the  14th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Telephone  Cooperative 
Association,  Washington;  D.C.,  2-30  p.m.,  Wednesday,  January  31,  1968. 
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If  we  keep  at  it,  if  more  and  more  of  us  apply  it  with  more 
and  more  determination,  it  can  equal  the  end  of  economic  and  cultural 
inequity  for  rural  America,  the  end  of  the  disillusioning  march  to  the 
cities  for  too  many  people.    And  perhaps  even  a  return  to  the  countryside 
for  many  who  would  rather  live  there  but  can't  because  there  is  no  job, 
no  place  for  them. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  testimonials  —  and  to  me  they  are 
exciting  testimonials  —  to  what  this  formula  has  done. 

A  recently-released  Census  study  shows  a  slow-down  in  the 
National  migration  pattern  from  country  to  big  city,  an  exodus  that 
has  taken  20  million  persons  from  the  countryside  to  metropolis  in  less 
than  20  years. 

It  shows  that  on  a  percentage  basis,  the  growth  of  cities  of 
more  than  50,000  and  their  surrounding  territories  is  slowing,  while  the 
percentage  growth  of  Town  and  Country  U.S.A.  is  increasing. 

From  1960  to  1965,  population  growth  in  metropolitan  counties 
dropped  from  the  2.4  percent  yearly  rate  of  the  '50s  to  1.7  percent.  In 
the  same  period,  the  growth  rate  in  non-metro  counties  more  than  doubled, 
from  one-half  of  one  percent  to  1.1  percent. 

True,  metropolis  is  still  growing  faster  than  Town  and  Country, 
but  the  gap  is  narrowing. 

What  is  closing  the  gap?  Jobs. 

(more) 
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Nationwide,  new  jobs  in  cities  of  under  25,000  increased  at 
a  faster  rate  than  the  national  average  from  1962  to  1966,  the  latest 
figures  available. 

The  increase  for  Town  and  Country  during  that  period  was  4 
percent  per  year,  double  what  it  was  in  the  '50s. 

It  is  significant  to  me  that  a  private  survey  showed  that 
from  1957  to  1966,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  South  Carolina  ranked 
second,  fourth  and  fifth,  respectively,  among  all  the  states  in  the 
number  of  new  industrial  jobs  created. 

And  what  this  means  to  a  state  and  its  people  is  clearly 
evident  in  a  report  from  the  University  of  Tennessee's  Bureau  of 
Business  Research. 

The  Bureau  found  that  in  Tennessee,  a  state  roughly  half 
rural  in  1960,  the  net  outmigration  from  rural  counties  that  had 
occurred  during  the  ?50s,  had  been  reversed  in  the  '60s. 

And  the  analyst  who  made  the  study  credited  the  turnaround 
to  the  growth  of  industrial  jobs  within  rural  and  medium-sized  counties. 

These  milestones  on  the  road  to  rural-urban  balance,  and 
many  others  involving  many  communities  in  many  states,  indicate  progress, 
encouraging  progress . 


(more) 
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But  when  I  consider  that  more  than  100,000  persons  a  year 
still  are  being  driven,  by  economic  push  or  pull,  to  cities  already 
congested,  polluted  and  torn  by  discord,  cities  running  as  fast  as 
they  can  to  stay  as  close  behind  their  problems  as  possible,  I  know 
it  is  not  enough . 

When  I  measure  the  gains  we  have  made  against  what  must  be 
done,  against  the  magnitude  of  preparing  a  place  for  at  least  100  million 
more  Americans  in  32  years  —  and  all  of  them  expecting,  and  deserving, 
the  chance  to  live  and  work  where  they  choose  —  then  I  realize  we  are 
taking  small  steps  where  we  need,  and  need  desperately,  to  take  giant 
strides . 

I  realize  not  only  that  those  of  us  who  are  working  to  give 
those  100  million  new  human  beings  a  chance  for  a  choice  must  redouble 
our  efforts,  but  that  we  must  also  have  the  keen  interest  and  active 
participation  of  every  concerned  American. 

And  I  think  we  are  beginning  to  get  it. 

There  is ,  I  am  pleased  to  say ,  a  growing  appreciation  in 
industry  of  what  the  countryside  has  to  offer,  and  a  growing  awareness 
of  the  suicidal  national  consequences  of  ignoring  it . 

I  met  last  September  with  25  of  the  Nation's  top  industrial 
leaders  and  development  planners,  and  I  was  amazed  at  their  interest 
in  rural  and  small  town  America,  and  at  what  some  of  them  already  had 
done  to  disperse  their  operations  to  the  countryside. 

(more) 
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I  spoke  at  the  conference  of  the  National  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Research  Council  in  November  and  found    the  group  receptive  to  the 
idea    of  considering  the  countryside  when  they  face  decisions  on 
industrial  expansion. 

More  than  300  persons  from  all  walks  of  life  and  all  corners  of 
the  Nation  spent  almost  two  full  days  here  in  December  —  talking,  listening, 
asking  questions  about  the  future,  about  what  must  be  done  to  provide  the 
chance  for  a  life  of  quality  and  dimension  for  300  million  Americans  in  the 
year  2000. 

There  are  hopeful  signs  that  this  meeting,  sponsored  by  five  other 
Cabinet  officers  and  myself,  will  achieve  its  purpose :    that  of  sparking  a 
national  dialogue  on  planning  for  the  future. 

The  Congress  is  stirring. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  to  provide  incentives  for  industry 
to  locate  outside  metropolitan  areas. 

Pending  in  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
is  a  Senate-passed  joint  resolution  establishing  a  Presidential  Commission 
on  Balanced  Economic  Development,  empowered  to  conduct  hearings  and  required 
to  issue  a  report  in  two  years. 
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The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  last  November  reported 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1967,  an  act  that  contains  planning 
amendments  crucial  to  the  solution  of  the  people-space  dilemma  because  they 
will  expedite  planning  on  a  regional  basis  within  a  national  framework. 

And  just  last  week,  a  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  that 
would  provide  for  an  analysis  and  evaluation  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  Congress  of  almost  every  aspect  of  rural-urban  balance,  of  the  social, 
economic,  political,  demographic  and  geographic  aspects  of  industrial 
development. 

So  the  word  is  going  out;  the  thought  is  spreading  that  we  as  a 
Nation  need  not  let  change  occur,  but  that  we  can  make  our  own  changes,  if 
we  have  the  will  to  do  it. 

Perhaps  I  have  dwelt  overlong  on  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
rural-urban  balance  when  so  terribly  much  remains  to  be  done,  but  I  wanted 
to  nail  down  the  fact  that  there  is  momentum  there,  and  that  we  must  give 
this  momentum  the  rocket  thrust  to  carry  us  into  the  21st  century  at  ease 
with  our  environment ,  and  with  each  other. 

That  means  wholehearted  support  for  every  local  effort  at  sound 
development.    It  means  missionary  zeal  for  the  whole  concept  of  the 
development  of  Town  and  Country  U.S.A.,  and  it  means  vigorous  support  for 
every  measure  that  will  help  to  make  this  concept  a  reality. 

(more ) 
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I  invite  your  special  study  of  the  Telephone  Bank  Bill, 
H.R.  12066,  now  in  the  Congress.    This  bill  is  designed  to  get  on 
with  a  crucial  aspect  of  building  equality  of  opportunity  in  rural 
America,  that  of  extending  the  lines  of  communication  to  all  of  the 
people  in  all  of  the  land. 

The  record  since  the  REA  Telephone  Program  began  in  1949 
is  a  remarkable  record:    From  only  38  percent  of  our  farms  with 
telephone  service  of  any  kind  to  80  percent  as  of  last  Dec.  31. 

But  that  leaves  20  percent,  the  residents  of  more  than 
600,000  farms,  plus  more  than  2  million  in  nonfarm  rural  homes  and  busi- 
ness places  standing,  hat  in  hand  in  the  face  of  any  opportunity  for  eco- 
nomic development,  without  being  able  to  offer  what  industry  must  have  — 
communications • 

Without  telephones  there  would  be  no  Storrs  Wood  Products 
plant  operating  today  in  the  woods  and  pastureland  near  Evanston, 
Indiana,  providing  75  steady  jobs  and  400  part-time  jobs  for  farmers 
cutting,  sawing  and  hauling  timber  in  the  field. 

Without  telephones,  U.S.  Plywood-Ch amnion  Papers,  Incorporated, 
would  not  be  building  a  $7-million-dollar  flakeboard  plant  in  the  forest 
north  of  Oxford,  Mississippi,  a  plant  that  will  employ  300  persons  and 
supply  area  farmers  a  130,000-cord  yearly  market  for  pulpwood. 


(more ) 
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And  without  telephones,  20  percent  of  our  farm  residents  are  being 
cut  off  not  only  from  one  of  life's  amenities,  but  frcm  the  chance  to 
compete  on  equal  terms  for  economic  improvement. 

You  and  I  know  that  to  expand  rural  telephone  systems  to  these 
people  and  to  provide  efficient  service  to  all  subscribers  will  require  a 
source  of  financing  beyond  the  KEA  telephone  loan  appropriations,  which  have 
provided  more  than  $1  billion  for  the  progress  to  date. 

The  Telephone  Bank  Bill  is  designed  to  do  this. 

It  states  as  the  policy  of  Congress  that  growing  capital  needs  of 
rural  telephone  systems  require  the  establishment  of  a  bank  to  furnish 
supplementary  financing  and  that  this  bank  will  become  a  privately  owned, 
operated  and  financed  corporation. 

In  our  testimony  before  the  Agriculture  Committee,  which  reported 
the  bill  favorably,  we  estimated  that  KEA  telephone  borrowers  will  need  more 
than  $3  billion  of  new  capital  within  the  next  15  years,  more  than  double 
the  total  of  REA  phone  loans  the  past  15  years. 

Within  the  next  10  years,  the  annual  loan  requirements  of  the 
program  will  reach  $225  million,  almost  double  the  total  last  year. 

Clearly,  with  the  diverse  demands  upon  the  Federal  Treasury,  new 
sources  of  capital  funds  at  usable  interest  rates  must  be  developed  if  these 
telephone  fund  needs  are  to  be  met. 

(more) 
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And  let  me  right  here  comment  on  two  aspects  of  this  situation 
that  to  me  are  nonsensical,  unnecessary  stumbling  blocks  to  improving  the 
quality  of  American  life. 

I  am  referring  to  the  belief  that  still  prevails  among  many  that 
the  government  "gives"  money  to  cooperatives  with  which  to  build  telephone 
and  electrical  lines,  and  to  the  horse -and -buggy  Federal  rules  that  insist 
on  recording  direct  capital  loans  as  if  they  were  expenditures  from  the 
treasury. 

The  truth  is:    Nobody  "gives"  the  co-ops  their  capital,  and  the 
loans  are  not  expenditures. 

The  only  "gift"  involved  in  Federal  REA  loans  is  the  difference 
between  the  2  per  cent  interest  rate,  set  by  the  Congress  in  19hk,  and  the 
cost  to  the  government  of  the  money  it  borrows. 

The  money  advanced  is  a  loan,  an  investment  in  a  better  life  for 
people  in  Town  and  Country  U.S.A.,  and  I  submit  that  no  bank  or  any  other 
financial  institution  has  ever  made  loans  for  a  better  purpose  or  with  a 
better  repayment  record  than  that  of  REA. 

And  no  subsidy  so  small  as  that  difference  in  interest  has  ever 
achieved  benefits  so  great  for  this  Nation. 

Nonetheless  we  continue  to  insist,  in  the  Federal  government,  that 
the  loan  itself--the  disbursement  of  funds  for  investment --is  an  operating 
expense . 

(more ) 
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No  bank,  no  business  keeps  books  that  way,  but  the  Federal 
government  does,  and  the  end  result  is  an  artificial  constraint  on  the 
total  availability  of  government  credit,  credit  that  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  tool  we  have  in  the  effort  to  revitalize  Town  and  Country 
U.S.A. 

So  you  in  the  telephone  cooperatives  have  had  to  seek  another 
source  for  the  funds  you  must  have  to  meet  your  expanding  needs.    The  result 
has  been  the  proposals  embodied  in  H.R.  12066. 

Under  it,  the  financial  structure  of  the  telephone  bank  would 

include : 

Capital  subscribed  by  the  United  States  which  ultimately  would 
be  replaced; 

Capital  subscribed  by  borrowers  and  those  eligible  to  borrow 
from  the  bank; 

And  funds  received  from  the  sale  of  debentures  in  the  private 
money  market  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  eight  times  the  paid-in  capital  and 
retained  earnings  of  the  bank. 

The  Federal  government  would  furnish  capital  to  the  telephone 
bank  at  a  rate  of  $30  million  yearly  from  repayments  on  outstanding 
rural  telephone  loans  until  the  total  reached  $300  million.    The  bank  would 
pay  2  per  cent  per  year  on  that  money. 

(more ) 
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Two  types  of  loans  would  be  available  to  both  co-ops  and  private 
systems  that  have  previously  received  2  per  cent  REA  loans. 

The  first,  to  be  made  until  June  30,  1982,  would  carry  interest 
based  on  the  market  yield  of  government  notes  with  similar  maturities, 
but  not  to  exceed  h  per  cent. 

This  program  would  be  available  only  to  borrowers  unable  to 
reach  the  objectives  of  the  rural  telephone  program  while  paying  higher 
interest. 

The  second  type  of  loan  would  be  made  at  rates  reflecting  the 
cost  of  money  to  the  telephone  bank. 

And  the  legislation,  of  course,  provides  for  a  continuation  of 
the  2  per  cent  REA  loan  for  those  systems  that  still  need  it. 

The  telephone  bank  bill  to  me  typifies  the  initiative  of  the 
people  in  the  rural  telephone  cooperative  leadership.    It  is  direct 
testimony  of  your  determination  to  overcome  any  handicap,  in  the  drive  to 
bring  to  every  American,  wherever  he  may  live,  an  equal  chance  for  a  decent 
life. 

I  commend  you  for  what  you  have  done  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
living  in  Town  and  Country  America. 

The  signs  of  revival  in  Town  and  Country  and  the  growing  interest 
in  that  revival  which  I  have  mentioned  today  are  the  result  in  no  small 
measure  of  things  that  each  of  you  has  done. 

(more ) 
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It  has  not  always  been  easy,  nor  will  it  be  in  the  days  ahead. 

But  as  you  recall  the  battles  won,  the  battles  lost,  and  the 
battles  still  to  come,  I  commend  to  you  these  words  of  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
spoken  30  years  ago: 

"The  test  of  our  progress  is  not  whether  we  add  more  to  the 
abundance  of  those  who  have  much;  it  is  whether  we  provide  enough  for 
those  who  have  too  little." 
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Testimony  of  the  Honorable  Orvllle  L.  Freeman 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
before  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
January  16,  1969 

Last  week  I  told  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and 
Human  Need  that  I  was  making  my  last  appearance  before  a  committee  of  the 
Congress  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  when  I  testified  before  them. 

But  here  I  am  today  testifying  before  this  committee. 

Apparently  a  Cabinet  Officer  —  to  paraphrase  the  description 
of  another  type  of  public  servant      never  dies,  he  just  testifies  away. 

I  shall  always  welcome  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  measures 
to  end  hunger  and  malnutrition,  regardless  of  circumstances;  and  I  welcome 
especially  the  opportunity  to  support  the  proposals  —  H.R.  515  and 
H.R.  516  —  being  considered  today  by  this  Committee.    The  latter  would  make 
available  $100  million  a  year  for  three  years  from  Section  32  funds  to 
provide  free  and  reduced  price  meals  to  needy  children,  and  the  former 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  Federal -State  framework  through  which  the  Child 
Nutrition  Program  operates. 

Both  of  these  bills  are  essential  to  maintain  the  momentum  1n 
the  child  nutrition  programs  achieved  by  the  passage  last  session  of 
H.R.  17872  and  H.R.  17873  by  the  House.    Both  bills  were  recommendation  of 
this  Committee  which  I  supported  then  as  I  do  their  counterparts  today. 
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While  the  Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  did  not  enact  those  bills  last 
session,  the  action  of  the  House  did  lead  to  an  additi  onal  $50  mi  1 1 i on 
from  the  Appropriation  Committee  conferees      $5  million  more  for  the  regular 
School  Lunch  Program,  and  $45  million  to  reach  additional  needy  persons  with 
special  emphasis  on  needy  children. 

Because  of  this  action,  another  1.7  million  school  children  who 
need  free  or  reduced  price  breakfasts  or  lunches  will  be  getting  them  for 
the  first  time  this  school  year.    Thus,  where  we  had  funds  to  provide  this 
assistance  to  2.5  million  children,  we  now  will  be  reaching  over  4  million. 

There  are  still  another  2.5  million  children  who  also  need  free 
or  reduced  price  lunches  or  breakfasts,  but  who  will  not  get  them  this  school 
year.    With  the  funding  and  authority  provided  1n  the  bills  under  consideration 
by  this  Committee,  we  will  continue  to  serve  the  children  we  are  reaching 
today  with  better  nutrition,  and  can  reach  those  next  year  who  are  beyond 
our  help  today. 

The  breakthrough  which  the  1.7  million  increase  in  children 
receiving  free  or  reduced  price  lunches  represents,  began  with  the  hearings 
before  this  Committee  last  May  into  the  problems  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
among  America's  poor. 

I  was  privileged  to  testify  at  that  time,  and  I  would  like  to 
report  now  on  the  progress  achieved  since  then,  and  recommendations  to  sustain 
this  progress  not  only  1n  the  child  nutrition  programs,  but  also  in  the  family 
assistance  programs  —  the  food  stamp  and  the  commodity  distribution  programs. 
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Last  May  we  were  nearing  the  conclusion  of  a  project  to  bring  a 
food  assistance  program  to  each  of  the  counties  which  ranks  among  the  1,000 
with  the  lowest  per  capita  Income.    Our  target  had  been  the  more  than  330 
of  these  counties  which  did  not  have  a  food  a  assistance  program. 

Recognizing  that  Congress  had  authorized  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
as  a  joint  Federal-State  effort  —  and  the  Commodity  Distribution  Program 
had  always  been  operated  on  this  basis,  I  went  to  the  Governors  first,  and 
then  sent  my  people  to  talk  with  their  State  counterparts  to  enlist  their 
support.    We  told  them  we  would,  if  necessary,  assist  these  counties  to 
meet  the  administrative  cost  of  the  Commodity  Distribution  Program.  Then, 
together,  the  USDA  and  State  staffs  went  to  local  government  boards,  councils, 
and  commissions  to  get  their  support  and  cooperation. 

It  was,  and  is,  a  hard,  leather  burning,  often  frustrating 
business;  but  it  is  the  only  way  to  make  the  Federal  system  do  the  job  of 
serving  people.    And  it  doesn't  always  work  perfectly.    Of  the  1,000 
lowest  income  counties,  after  all  the  routes  of  State  and  local  persuasion 
were  exhausted,  and  over  180  counties  had  accepted  the  offer  of  help,  I 
was  left  with  no  option  but  to  operate  a  commodity  program  directly  in 
49  counties.    Otherwise,  the  poor  in  these  counties  would  not  get  the 
food  assistance  they  clearly  need. 

We  are  now  left  with  about  480  counties  and  independent  cities 
where  no  food  assistance  program  1s  available.    Many  of  these  are  among 
our  wealthiest  counties,  and  most  of  them  He  1n  the  plains,  and  mountain 


States  of  the  Middle  West.    The  question  now  is  how  do  we  get  them  into 
the  program.    I  have  been  working  for  the  past  several  months  on  a  plan 
to  bring  a  food  assistance  program  into  all  the  remaining  areas.    So  long 
as  one  person  is  hungry  and  cannot  afford  the  food  he  and  his  family  needs, 
then  all  of  us  —  singly  and  together  —  share  a  responsibility  for  his 
welfare. 

In  developing  a  plan  to  give  complete  coverage  to  the  family 
food  program,  I  have  been  reluctant  to  supplant  local  authority.    I  also 
have  felt  1t  1s  hardly  appropriate  to  reward  those  who  have  denied 
assistance  to  the  poor  by  offering  to  pay  the  administrative  cost  of 
operating  the  commodity  program.    If  we  do  that  for  the  more  wealthy 
counties  not  in  the  program,  the  likely  reaction  of  the  other  counties 
which  have  been  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of  administration  will  be  to 
demand  similar  treatment. 

Considering  all  of  these  restraints,  I  have  under  consideration 
a  plan  to  share  local  administrative  costs  with  all  counties  --  or  with 
States  where  these  programs  are  operated  by  the  State  —  on  an  equitable 
basis.    It  calls  for  a  sliding  scale  that  will  provide  a  range  of  payments  — 
20  percent  to  over  90  percent  —  depending  on  the  number  of  persons  in 
households  with  poverty  Incomes  and  the  per  capita  Income  rank  of  the  county. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  assistance,  each  county  will  have  to  submit 
a  proposed  plan  of  operation,  detailing  such  facts  as  the  number  of  commodities 
to  be  distributed,  the  number  of  distribution  centers  to  be  established, 
special  distribution  plans  —  such  as  truck  delivery  for  the  elderly  and 
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disabled,  and  special  procedures  for  certifying  eligible  families  and 
Individuals. 

Such  a  cost-sharing  plan  would,  we  think,  help  to  reach  the 
localities  not  yet  1n  the  program  and  provide  uniform  guidelines  to 
strengthen  the  program  all  over  the  country.    It  will  go  far  to  assure 
that  low  Income  families  1n  this  program  will  receive  all  of  the  22 
commodities  we  now  offer  —  and  which  can  provide  an  adequate  diet  in 
nearly  all  respects. 

We  have  been  equally  vigorous  1n  efforts  to  improve  the  Food 
Stamp  Program.    We  have  1n  the  past  two  years  (1)  reduced  the  price  of 
stamps  for  the  very  poor  from  $2  a  month  per  person  to  50  cents,  with 
a  family  maximum  of  $3,  (2)  reduced  the  cost  the  first  month  for  a  new 
family  by  half,  and  (3)  instituted  over  20  other  administrative  reforms  « 
ranging  from  a  new  certification  procedure  for  families  with  seasonal 
income  to  allowing  States  to  deliver  stamps  by  mail  without  being  held 
liable  for  loss. 

Last  month  I  announced  another  large-scale  revision  in  the 
purchase  requirements  and  bonus  levels  for  Food  Stamps.  Essentially, 
the  action  lowered  the  cost  of  stamps  for  families  with  incomes  of  $70 
or  less  a  month,  and  Increased  the  bonus  amount  to  provide  a  greater 
level  of  food  purchasing  power  than  before.    About  500,000  persons  will 
benefit  directly  from  these  Improvements  which  become  effective  in 
February  and  March. 
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The  reduction  in  the  purchase  price  reflects  only  part  of  a 
planned  revision  I  had  to  cancel  at  the  last  moment  after  the  Congress 
appropriated  only  $280  million  this  fiscal  year  of  a  $315  million  authoriza- 
tion.   I  was  prepared  to  carry  out  a  broad  revision  of  the  food  stamp 
purchase  schedule  in  every  income  category.    These  revisions  were  based 
on  a  special  task  force  survey  which  was  begun  by  the  Department  almost 
8  months  ago.    The  task  force,  reviewing  a  number  of  previous  studies  -- 
including  the  just  completed  1965  food  consumption  survey,  concluded  that 
low  income  families  will  spend  less  for  food  than  we  had  assumed  if  their 
food  expenditure  pattern  is  considered  over  an  extended  time  period.  We 
are  presently  conducting  additional  studies  to  define  these  patterns  more 
precisely.    Our  review,  together  with  our  program  experience,  indicated 
that  month  after  month  most  of  the  poor  would  be  able  to  allocate  about 
24  to  33  percent  of  their  income  for  food,  depending  on  family  size. 

We  were  prepared  to  reduce  the  purchase  requirements  had  the 
Congress  appropriated  as  much  as  it  authorized. 

In  the  future,  the  Food  Stamp  Program  should  be  extended  to  all 
areas,  replacing  the  Commodity  Distribution  Program.    The  cost  of  stamps 
should  be  reduced  and  the  bonus  levels  should  be  increased  to  provide  a  food 
allowance  fully  adequate  to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  those  who  are 
eligible.    All  it  will  take  to  do  this  are  appropriations  by  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  legislative  modifications  should  be 
made  to  further  strengthen  program  administration.    These  Include  the 
establishment  of  national  eligibility  standards  based  on  Income,  and 
provision  of  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  operate  programs  directly 
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if  local  authority  refuses  or  falls  to  meet  decent  standards  of 
administration. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  legislative  modifications  should  be 
made  to  further  strengthen  program  administration.    These  Include  the 
establishment  of  national  eligibility  standards  based  on  income,  and 
provision  of  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  operate  programs  directly 
if  local  authority  refuses  or  falls  to  meet  decent  standards  of 
administration. 

Before  concluding  my  discussion  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  I 
wish  to  clarify  one  point  which  I  believe  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
misunderstanding.    The  legislative  Intent  of  the  Congress  in  establishing 
this  program  was  not  to  create  a  general  relief  program  but  --  as 
specifically  and  clearly  stated  1n  Section  7  of  the  Act  --  a  program  to 
put  food  1n  peoples'  bellies.    So  that  money  regularly  spent  on  food  would 
not  be  used  for  other  purposes  —  even  such  basic  essentials  as  medicine 
or  shoes      the  Congress  specifically  required  that  those  who  participate 
1n  the  program  must  pay  1n  what  1s  determined  they  normally  spend  for 
food  to  receive  bonus  stamps.    Until  the  Congress  changes  or  modifies  that 
requirement,  any  President  or  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  by  law  require 
cash  payment  for  bonus  stamps. 

Last  May  I  also  reported  we  were  reaching  about  2.5  million 
children  with  free  or  reduced  price  lunches  through  the  School  Lunch  Program, 
but  we  estimated  that  from  6  to  7  million  children  should  be  receiving  them. 
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The  measure  you  enacted  to  correct  this  gap,  as  I  have  said, 
did  not  become  law;  but  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  this  Committee  and 
its  distinguished  Chairman,  your  efforts  did  bring  forth  $45  million  more 
to  give  better  nutrition  to  children  who  most  need  1t. 

In  the  light  of  the  legislative  history  and  the  clear  intent  of 
Congress,  we  allocated  the  funds  as  follows: 

******  $43  million  has  been  apportioned  to  the  States  for  use 
in  reaching  needy  children  through  school  food  service.    Rather  than 
telling  the  States  that  they  could  use  a  specified  amount  for  free  or 
reduced  price  lunches  and  a  specified  amount  for  the  breakfast  program 
and  a  specified  amount  for  equipment,  we  apportioned  the  funds  in  line  with 
the  formula  your  legislation  contained,  and  asked  the  States  to  advise  us 
of  their  plans  for  the  use  of  this  money. 

State  and  local  needs  vary  greatly.    A  number  of  States, 
particularly  in  the  Southeast,  have  long  since  provided  their  schools  with 
the  equipment  and  facilities  for  food  service.    The  great  need  there  might 
well  be  for  funds  to  increase  the  number  of  free  or  reduced  price  meals  at 
noon  or  to  begin  or  expand  a  breakfast  program.    Major  urban  areas,  however, 
often  provide  little  or  no  food  service  in  the  downtown  elementary  schools. 
They  have  no  equipment  and  no  place  to  put  it.    By  adding  a  few  pieces  of 
basic  equipment  in  a  secondary  sbhool ,  they  could  provide  food  service  to 
satellite  neighborhood  schools.    In  this  kind  of  situation,  the  schools  need 
a  package       some  equipment,  some  transport  service  plus  funds  to  help 
underwrite  the  meal  cost  for  those  youngsters  who  can't  pay  the  going  rate. 
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This  money      this  $43  million  —  will  bring  1n  some  1.7  million 
children  for  whom  a  meal  at  schodl  otherwise  would  have  been  too  expensive. 

Our  reports  are  starting  to  roll  1n  from  the  States  and  from  the  cities, 
and  they  Indicate  an  excellent  start: 

In  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  49  schools  are  receiving  extra  assistance 
and  the  number  of  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  1s  up  by  1,000  a  day.  In 
Philadelphia,  six  1nner-c1ty  schools  have  come  Into  the  program  because  of  this 
money  and  they  are  serving  around  2,000  lunches  a  day.  In  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
three  schools  are  now  serving  600  additional  free  lunches  a  day.  Gary,  Indiana, 
expects  to  get  a  food  service  program  into  every  school  through  the  use  of  these 
funds. 

In  Portland,  Oregon,  22  schools  are  serving  free  lunches  to  an  additional 
2,400  children  a  day.    In  Wichita,  Kansas,  some  4,600  children  in  11  schools  with 
no  food  service  will  be  offered  lunch  for  the  first  time. 

Kentucky  Intends  to  provide  free  or  reduced  price  lunches  to  60,000 
additional  pupils  enrolled  in  National  School  Lunch  Program  schools  plus  break- 
fast for  20,000  children  1n  250  schools.    Detroit  plans  call  for  providing  a  food 
service  to  70  schools  in  the  target  area  presently  without  such  service.    In  New 
Orleans,  the  lunch  charges  in  a  number  of  needy  schools  have  been  reduced  from 
20  cents  to  10  cents,  involving  some  16,000  children  from  low-income  families. 
In  Cleveland,  25  breakfast  programs  are  to  be  opened  and  plans  call  for  opening 
a  centralized  kitchen  operation  to  serve  18  inner-dty  schools  with  an  estimated 
participation  of  7,000  children. 
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We  are  using  $1  million  of  the  $45  million  to  strengthen  State 
administration  of  school  food  service.    Support  for  this  need  1s  long 
overdue.    It  was  authorized  under  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  but 
the  first  penny  had  never  been  appropriated.    It  takes  time,  expert 
advice  and  technical  assistance  —  and  administrative  funds  —  to  move 
rapidly  to  bring  school  food  service  to  the  hard  core  poor  schools.  We 
allocated  a  basic  grant  to  each  State  which  requested  1t,  and  said  that 
additional  funding  would  be  based  on  a  plan  justifying  the  need  for 
additional  help. 

The  final  $1  million  is  being  used  to  bring  a  supplementary 
food  package  to  new  and  expectant  mothers  and  very  young  children  in 
food  stamp  areas.    We  are  using  Section  32  authority  and  funds  to  do  this 
job  in  areas  with  the  Commodity  Donation  Program.    The  supplementary 
package  includes  such  foods  as  evaporated  milk  and  corn  syrup  for  an 
infant  formula  plus  an  1ron-enr1ched  instant  cereal  and  certain  additional 
protein  Items  for  the  mother.    The  program  was  developed  in  response  to 
concern  about  the  more  nutritionally  vulnerable  groups  in  the  low-income 
population  —  groups  we  often  cannot  reach  through  child  nutrition  or 
family  assistance  programs.    We  operate  the  supplemental  food  assistance 
in  cooperation  with  health  officials  in  0E0  and  HEW  through  health  clinics, 
hospitals  and  medical  centers  serving  the  poor.    We  provide  the  food,  and 
medical  personnel  at  the  clinic  determine  which  of  the  items  1s  needed  by 
the  woman  and  her  young  children.    There  are  now  60  programs  in  operation, 
and  the  number  is  growing  rapidly. 

While  I  have  stressed  thus  far  the  Importance  of  funding,  I 
am  also  very  much  aware  that  success  1n  the  child  nutrition  programs  also 
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rests  on  a  strong  cooperative  effort  among  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government       1n  this  case  the  local  school  districts. 

We  also  have  been  concentrating  on  these  problems.    We  are  finding 
workable  solutions  to  strengthen  our  joint  operations.    Last  year,  acting 
on  the  recommendations  of  a  Federal -State  school  lunch  workshop  sponsored 
by  the  Department,  I  issued  new  regulations  requiring  each  State  to  develop 
guidelines  and  each  school  district  and  child  care  Institution  (1)  to 
develop  and  publish  policy  statements  for  determining  the  eligibility  of 
children  for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches,  and  (2)  to  develop  procedures 
to  insure  that  children  who  receive  this  assistance  are  not  singled  out  or 
subjected  to  ridicule. 

All  States  have  now  published  these  guidelines,  and  I  anticipate 
that  by  early  February  most  school  districts  also  will  have  criteria 
prepared  and  published.    In  this  way,  everyone  will  know  the-rules  by  which 
the  money  Congress  appropriates  will  be  used  to  help  feed  hungry  children. 

I  also  am  publishing  an  amendment  to  the  school  lunch  regulations 
which  will  enable  school  districts  where  large  numbers  of  schools  do  not 
now  provide  lunch  or  meal  service  to  experiment  with  the  use  of  food  management 
companies  to  provide  food  service.    Currently,  about  9.5  million  children  attend 
schools  where  meal  service  is  not  available.    Most  of  these  schools  either 
are  1n  the  inner  city,  the  ghetto  communities,  or  in  remote  rural  districts. 
They  lack  space  for  lunch  room  facilities,  and  generally  serve  a  group  of 
children  who  are  most  likely  to  benefit  from  the  lunch  program.  .More  than  a 
million  will  be  eligible  for  free  or  reduced  price  lunches. 
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The  problems  of  reaching  the  inner  city  schools  have  received 
a  great  deal  of  attention  within  the  Department  in  recent  years.  Two 
years  ago  we  launched  "Operation  Metropolitan",  a  program  designed  to 
focus  additional  manpower  and  technical  resources  on  the  inner  city  school 
systems.    It  has  produced  some  notable  successes,  but  1t  is  a  long-range 
answer  to  an  immediate  and  pressing  need. 

Last  summer,  once  we  knew  that  we  would  1n  all  likelihood  have 
more  money  for  child  nutrition  programs,  I  directed  that  an  approach 
be  developed  to  see  if  we  could  "leap-frog"    the  time  consuming  and 
expensive  procedure  of  equipping  inner-city  schools  with  extensive 
kitchen  and  service  equipment. 

During  this  past  summer  and  fall,  working  first  with  State 
officials  and  then  with  representatives  of  food  management  companies, 
we  developed  a  series  of  prototype  contracts  which  school  districts 
could  use  to  employ  the  food  service  capabilities  of  the  commercial  food 
management  firms. 

The  first  and  major  consideration  was  the  type  of  contract  that 
would  keep  the  management  and  administrative  responsibilities  firmly 
in  the  hands  of  the  professional  school  lunch  supervisor.    But  I  want 
to  see  if  the  job  of  preparing,  transporting  and  serving  meals  can  be 
contracted  out.    If  the  availability  of  meals       the  key  roadblock  to 
food  service  in  these  hard-to-reach  schools  --  can  be  overcome  with  the 
help  of  commerlcal  firms,  then  we  can  reach  our  goal  1n  a  shorter  period 
of  time. 
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Our  present  plans  are  to  line  up  about  half  a  dozen  school 
districts  in  urban  areas  to  participate  1n  this  experimental  approach. 
I  know  there  has  been  considerable  criticism  of  this  proposal  on  the 
part  of  the  professional  school  food  service  people,  but  I  believe  we 
will  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  this  experiment  will  prove  out  to  be  one 
more  tool  for  reaching  more  children.    We  will  be  operating  in  a  fishbowl 
as  always  --  and  I  know  the  skeptics  will  be  watching  every  move.  I 
welcome  their  scrutiny  because  they  are  dedicated  professionals  concerned 
as  we  are  with  the  welfare  of  children  and  maintaining  the  Integrity  of 
food  service  programs  for  children. 

Considering  the  gap  which  remains  between  the  good  intentions 
we  express  and  our  ability  to  carry  them  out,  I  do  not  believe  any  approach 
should  be  excluded  arbitrarily.    In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  we  are  launching  comprehensive  community 
food  programs  in  5  model  city  projects,  with  special  emphasis  on  child 
nutrition  programs.    We  are  encouraging  more  school  districts  to  experiment 
with  pre-packaged  meals  which  can  be  served  quickly  with  minimum  investment 
in  kitchen  equipment.    I  would  also  like  to  see  experiments  tried  with 
publicly  owned  1nter-d1str1ct  food  service  units  where  one  central  facility 
would  handle  food  purchasing  and  preparation  and  delivery  services  for  all 
schools  and  child  care  activities  1n  several  districts.    I  believe  real 
economies  of  scale  can  be  achieved  1n  the  purchasing,  preparation  and 
delivery  of  meals  even  as  school  food  service  1s  Improved. 
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Early  last  year  I  also  requested  the  USDA-Land  Grant  College 

Joint  Committee  to  develop  a  research  and  training  program  for  school 

food  service  personnel  at  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels.     I  now 
have  their  report  and  I  am  taking  steps  to  carry  it  out. 

Briefly,  the  Committee  recommends  regional  seminars  to  provide 
continuing  education  for  State  and  local  food  service  professionals; 
regional  centers  for  graduate  training  to  increase  professional 
competence  in  nutrition  education  and  the  several  aspects  of  program 
administration;  more  research  in  food  service  programs;  development 
of  an  associate  degree  program  in  Junior  and  Community  colleges;  and 
establishment  of  an  Educational  Materials  Center  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  instructional  materials  in  training  food  service  personnel. 

This  program  will  provide  the  foundation  for  continual  improvement 
in  the  professional  capability  of  those  working  in  the  child  nutrition 
programs. 

Based  on  the  greater  availability  of  funds  to  reach  needy  children 
I  have  also  revised  our  school  lunch  regulations  to  offer  schools  with 
high  concentrations  of  needy  children  a  choice  of  two  options  that  will 
increase  the  amount  of  funds  they  may  receive  to  help  feed  these  children. 

As  you  can  see,  we  have  been  busy  —  we  have  moved  —  we  felt  we 
reached  a  break-through  point  last  year  and  we  used  it  to  establish  momentum 

We  need  H.R.  515.     We  need  it  if  we  are  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  I  mentioned  above  for  training  of  food  service  personnel 
and  out-reach  in  nutrition  education. 
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We  need  the  revised  matching  formula  to  bring  State  tax 
dollars  into  the  school  food  service  programs.    If  there  is  to  be  a 
sound  basis  for  program  expansion,  the  States  *-  all  of  them  should 
assume  some  share  of  the  financing.    A  few  States  now  make  such  an 
in-put,  but  most  do  not.    They  rely  instead  on  meeting  the  matching 
requirements  through  children's  payments  for  the  lunch.    I  believe  the 
gradual  scale  of  increasing  State  funding  which  this  bill  requires,  is 
a  sound  and  equitable  one. 

I  recognize  also  that  the  requirement  1n  the  bill  for  each 
State  and  school  district  to  publish  eligibility  standards  for  free 
and  reduced  price  lunches  has  been  set  out  1n  program  regulations.  Some 
may  say  this  provision  is  not  needed.    I  would  welcome  1t,  however,  as 
an  indication  the  Congress  1s  as  Intent  as  the  USDA  to  feed  the  hungry 
child. 

If  this  bill  —  H.R.  515  --  1s  enacted,  I  believe  this  Congress 
can  say  in  good  conscience,  the  legislative  framework  to  reach  children 
with  improved  nutrition  1s  complete. 

With  reference  to  the  second  measure,  H.R.  516,  the  kind  of 
money  that  bill  carries  1s  essential  to  the  goal  we  have  set  in  the  child 
nutrition  programs.    If  we  don't  get  it,  not  only  are  we  going  to  disappoint 
the  2.5  million  children  we  still  need  to  reach  with  a  free  or  reduced  price 
meal,  but  also  we  will  take  away  the  meals  from  the  1.7  million  children 
added  to  the  program  this  year.    State  and  local  governments  have  moved 
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rapidly  and  in  good  faith  to  use  the  additional  $43  million.    Failure  to 
continue  and  expand  the  program  can  only  result  in  greater  reluctance  .of 
the  States  to  give  their  support  to  the  goal  of  reaching  every  child  with 
a  lunch  or  breakfast      to  say  nothing  of  the  cynicism  which  will  be 
generated  if  States  are  asked  to  contribute  funds  to  programs  Congress 
will  not  support. 

In  the  time  remaining,  I  would  like  to  review  with  you  the 
President's  budget  for  1970.    It  carries  requests  totaling  $406.5  million 
for  feeding  children.    This  will  all  be  1n  the  form  of  cash  grants  with 
the  exception  of  $64.3  million  for  the  purchase  of  foods  to  help  schools 
meet  the  nutritional  requirements  of  the  Type  A  lunch  and  $3.8  million 
for  Federal  administration  for  these  programs.    In  addition,  we  expect  to 
make  available  almost  $240  million  in  donated  foods  to  schools  and  other 
eligible  child  food  service  programs. 

Some  of  the  funding  for  these  programs  will  be  from  direct 
appropriations       some  from  Section  32.    We  are,  for  example,  requesting 
a  continuation  of  the  $50  million  from  Section  32  that  was  carried  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Department's  appropriation  bill  last  year. 

I  would  like  to  outline  for  you  a  comparison  of  the  budget  requests 
for  fiscal  year  1970  with  the  funds  allocated  for  this  fiscal  year  for 
child  food  service  programs.    For  the  regular  school  lunch  program 
$168,041,000  in  1970  compared  with  $162,041,000  this  year;  special  assistance 
for  lunches  served  1n  low-Income  area  schools  —  $111,000,000  1n  fiscal  1970 
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compared  with  $43,600,000  this  year;  school  breakfast  program  $11,000,000 
in  fiscal  1970  compared  with  $6,500,000  in  fiscal  1969;  equipment  assistance 
for  low-income  area  schools  —  $15,000,000  in  1970  compared  with  $7,150,000 
this  year;  assistance  to  day-care  centers  and  other  non-school  activities 
under  the  Vanik  bill  enacted  last  year  —  $20,500,000  in  1970  compared 
with  $5,750,000  this  year;  grants  to  strengthen  State  administration  in  all 
the  child  feeding  programs  —  $2,800,000  1n  fiscal  1970  compared  with 
$1,750,000  this  year. 

The  budget  proposal  will  provide  sufficient  funding  to  provide 
free  or  reduced  price  lunches  to  all  children  who  need  them,  as  we  can 
best  estimate  those  needs  at  this  time.    It  also  proposes  to  make  full 
use  of  the  Section  32  funds  which  will  be  newly  obligated  under  the  1970 
budget. 

Thus,  some  may  argue  that  the  budget  as  proposed  will  accomplish 
all  that  is  intended  1n  H.R.  516.    I  believe,  however,  that  both  are 
necessary.    The  States,  1f  they  are  to  embark  on  a  program  at  the  level 
proposed  1n  the  1970  budget,  need  the  assurance  that  the  program  will  continue 
for  more  than  a  year.    The  families  whose  children  will  receive  a  better 
diet  also  need  the  assurance  that  the  program,  once  begun,  will  continue. 

H.R.  516  will  provide  that  assurance.    If  the  appropriations 
are  adequate  to  meet  the  goal  we  have  set  out,  then  the  Secretary  will 
have  no  need  to  call  on  the  authority  proposed  in  this  legislation.  If 
they  are  not,  then  the  funding  will  be  available  to  meet  the  need  which  is 
clearly  there. 
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I  also  recognize  that  some  will  protest  that  obligating  Section  32 
funds  in  this  manner  will  diminish  their  availability  in  case  of  emergency 
situations  which  could  develop  1n  some  commodity  areas.    I  see  no  problem 
1n  this  regard.    Rather,  with  the  expansion  of  the  School  Lunch  program 
and  the  Commodity  Distribution  program,  we  have  a  substantially  expanded 
market  for  food  commodities,  and  will  be  able  to  handle  any  emergency 
situation  with  greater  ease  today  than  in  earlier  years. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  a  question  which  my 
distinguished  Cabinet  colleague  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  has  raised  about  the  food  assistance  program.    Secretary  Cohen 
has  proposed  that  these  programs  should  be  removed  from  the  USDA  and  placed 
in  a  new  agency  within  HEW.    I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
this  proposal  with  Secretary  Cohen,  but  I  feel  I  should  place  my  view  on 
the  record.    I  can  do  it  now  in  this  fashion  since  I  have  no  longer  a 
personal  stake  in  the  matter. 

The  major  objective  we  have  pursued  is  to  insure  the  food 

assistance  programs  reach  those  who  need  this  help.    Over  the  past  eight 

years,  we  have  developed  this  capacity  at  the  Federal  level  --  and  we 

have  identified  the  key  roadblocks  which  exist  at  the  State  and  local  level, 
and  have  developed  the  techniques  which  are  being  successfully  applied  to 
overcome  them. 

In  the  process,  we  have  come  to  realize  the  essential  character 
of  the  supporting  services  within  the  USDA,  but  not  available  directly  in 
the  Consumer  Food  Program  area.    We  rely  on  other  divisions  and  other 
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agencies  to  forecast  supply  conditions,  to  handle  all  the  myriad  details 
of  purchasing,  to  establish  standards  and  Insure  they  are  met  --  in  effect, 
the  development  of  an  effective  Federal  program  rests  on  a  complex  system; 
as  complex  as  the  food  marketing  system  itself. 

Further,  as  we  have  progressed  1n  the  delivery  system,  we  also 
have  become  aware  of  the  need  to  provide  more  knowledge  about  food  and 
nutrition,  and  the  need  to  create  individual  Incentive  to  obtain  better  diets. 
In  fact,  the  delivery  of  the  food  may  well  be  the  easiest  part  of  eliminating 
hunger  and  malnutrition.    The  hardest  part  will  be  to  develop  an  effective 
program  of  nutrition  education.    We  have  now  begun  this  effort  through  the 
Cooperative  Federal -State  Extension  Service.    Programs  are  underway  now  in 
48  of  the  50  States,  and  action  will  soon  be  underway  in  the  remaining  two 
States.    Nutrition  education  must  be  closely  coordinated  with  the  food 
assistance  programs,  and  both  must  be  guided  by  the  same  hand. 

I  find  no  evidence  to  suggest  the  food  assistance  programs  would 
be  administered  any  better,  or  as  well,  within  another  Department.  Rather, 
it  is  my  judgment  that  they  cannot  be  operated  as  well  should  they  lose 
the  built  in  capacities  which  exist  only  within  the  USDA. 

This  concludes  my  testimony.    I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  this  Committee,  and  particularly  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  all  the 
support  you  have  extended  to  us  in  helping  to  develop  the  Child  Nutrition 
Program  as  a  unique  expression  of  the  public's  will  that  the  hungry  child 
will  be  served. 

I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Washington,  February  1,  1968 

Secretary  Freeman  Details  Domestic  Food  Aid  Progress: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  said  today  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  that  the  pilot  School  Breakfast  Program  enacted  two 
years  ago  as  part  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  is  an  "overwhelming 
success." 

He  spoke  at  ceremonies  officially  inaugurating  tne  program  which 
will  make  free  "breakfasts  available  to  27,000  children  in  29  high- 
poverty  area  schools  in  the  Ohio  city.    He  said  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration would  propose  to  extend  the  School  Breakfast  Program  as  a 
permanent  child  feeding  program. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Secretary  outlined  a  series  of  special 
programs  and  projects  the  Administration  now  has  underway  to  expand 
the  reach  of  food  assistance  programs  and  improve  the  level  of  nutri- 
tion among  low- income  families  throughout  the  country.    They  are: 

**  Project  331,  aimed  at  starting  a  family  food  assistance  pro- 
gram in  the  331  counties  --  primarily  rural  —  with  the  lowest  per 
capita  income  where  no  food  program  is  now  available; 

**  Operation  Metropolitan,  aimed  at  bringing  2,8  million  school 
children  in  the  major  metropolitan  areas  into  the  School  Lunch  or 
School  Breakfast  programs  for  the  first  time; 

**  Project  Food  Stamp,  aimed  at  improving  the  rate  of  partici- 
pation in  the  Food  Stamp  Program  areas  through  program  modifications. 
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"The  success  of  these  special  projects,  and  the  overall  effort 
to  make  the  Nation !s  food  abundance  available  to  all  who  need  it, 
depends  on  combined  effort  of  local,  State  and  Federal  governments. 

"Success  will  be  the  end  product  of  a  zeal  and  spirit  of  dedi- 
cation which  must  be  as  strong  and  unflagging  in  the  community  and 
in  the  State  House  and  as  it  is  in  the  White  House. 

"In  this  respect,  I  want  to  commend  the  public  Officials  in 
Cleveland  from  the  Mayor  on  down.    They  are  among  the  leaders  in  the 
Nation  in  their  efforts  to  make  school  breakfasts  available  to  urban 
children.    And  I  commend  their  goal  to  bring  school  food  service  to 
all  the  cityfs  elementary  school  children. 

"I  further  want  to  recognize  the  close  coordination  that  exists 
between  the  city's  welfare  programs  and  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  Here, 
as  in  other  major  cities,  the  participation  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
is  guaranteed  because  welfare  agencies  will,  whenever  necessary,  sup- 
ply the  minimum  investment  of  50  cents  per  person  per  month.  " 

The  Secretary  noted  that  Operation  Metropolitan  is  now  underway 
in  15  major  cities.    Five  cities  —  Cleveland,  Boston,  New  Haven, 
Providence  and  Wichita  —  are  already  providing  lunches  or  break- 
fasts to  3^,000  more  children  from  low-income  families  than  when 
the  program  began.    Programs  in  10  other  cities  —  Rochester,  Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia,  Columbus,  St.  Paul,  Albuquerque,  El  Paso,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Portland  —  will  begin  shortly. 

Under  Operation  Metropolitan,  the  city  will  commit  itself  to 
an  intensified  program  to  begin  food  service  in  schools  without  a 
lunch  or  breakfast  program,  and  to  improve  existing  food  services. 
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Funds  available  through  the  Child  Nutrition  Program  to  finance 
kitchen  and  serving  equipment ,  to  support  free  or  reduced  price 
school  lunches  and  to  start  school  "breakfast  programs  will  he  fun- 
neled  through  State  agencies  and  concentrated  on  these  child  feeding 
programs. 

Secretary  Freeman  said  that  through  Project  331 >  more  than  122 
of  the  Nation's  lowest  per  capita  income  counties  have  started,  or 
will  "begin  shortly,  a  food  assistance  program.    Under  the  Project, 
launched  at  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year,  USDA  has  targeted  331 
counties,  primarily  in  the  Southeast,  South  Central  and  Southwest, 
for  food  assistance  programs. 

forking  with  State  and  local  officials,  USDA  has  sought  to 
initiate  either  a  Commodity  Distribution  or  a  Food  Stamp  Program  in 
the  target  counties.    The  Department  has  offered  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  to  cover  the  administrative  costs  of  the  commodity 
program  where  local  resources  are  inadequate.    In  addition,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  made  funds  available  to  pay  ad- 
ministrative costs  in  some  counties  under  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

The  Secretary  cited  these  examples  of  progress: 

**  Alabama;    When  the  program  began,  only  3^  of  6j  counties 
had  a  food  assistance  program.    Today,  all  but  three  have  or  will 
begin  a  commodity  or  food  stamp  program. 

*~*  52P£Sia:    A  vigorous  effort  by  State  officials  has  reduced 
the  number  of  counties  without  a  food  assistance  program  operating 
or  planned  from  68  to  27.    A  further  drive  is  now  underway  to  reach 
the  remaining  2J . 
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**  South  Carolina;.    The  State  administration  has  introduced 
legislation  to  finance  a  State-wide  food  stamp  program.  Currently, 
only  13  of  k6  counties  operate  a  food  assistance  program,  with  four 
additional  counties  designated  to  begin  food  stamp  programs  shortly. 

**  In  Missouri,  Texas,  Virginia  and  Florida,  State  officials 
have  programs  underway  to  encourage  counties  which  do  not  operate  food 
assistance  programs  to  initiate  them. 

Secretary  Freeman  said  the  Department  through  Project  Food  Stamp 
has  reduced  the  amount  needed  for  the  poorest  of  the  poor  to  enter 
the  program  from  $2.00  a  month  per  person  to  50  cents.    The  invest- 
ment needed  in  the  first  month  for  new  participants  has  "been  cut  by 
half.    Recently-developed  eligibility  requirements  for  rural  farm 
workers  will  adjust  the  amount  needed  for  stamps  for  those  with  spor- 
adic or  seasonal  incomes. 

In  addition,  a  new  approach  to  reaching  the  poor  is  being  tested 

in  Mississippi  and  parts  of  New  Mexico,  Louisiana,  Maryland  and 

several  large  northern  cities.    Since  last  August  1J0  persons  from 

low-income  families  have  been  hired  and  trained,  and  sent  out  to 

explain  the  stamp  program  to  their  friends  and  neighbors.    A  friend 

or  neighbor  can  reach  the  poor  more  effectively  than  the  usual  means 
of  communication. 

Further,  the  Extension  Service  has  recruited  and  trained  some 
900  special  aides  to  work  in  their  own  neighborhoods  to  teach  low- 
income  families  how  to  buy  and  prepare  foods  to  achieve  maximum  nu- 
tritional benefit. 

Since  these  changes  were  made,  participation  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  has  increased  from  1.8  million  to  2.2  million.    While  some 
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of  the  increase  is  due  to  new  areas  coming  into  the  program  for 
the  first  time,  the  "bulk  of  the  new  participants  has  been  in  exist- 
ing projects,  Secretary  Freeman  said. 

Overall,  participation  in  family  food  programs  has  increased 
over  12  percent  —  or  600,000  persons  —  since  the  fiscal  year  began, 
Secretary  Freeman  said.    Commodity  distribution  is  now  reaching  3.2 
million,  or  an  increase  of  200,000.    Food  Stamp  participation  is 
2.2  million,  an  increase  of  400,000  persons. 

He  noted  that  3^9  new  Food  Stamp  areas  were  designated  last 
month  to  begin  operation  this  fiscal  year,  and  estimated  that  another 
600,000  persons  would  enter  the  program  as  a  result. 

"This  is  encouraging,  even  striking  progress,"  the  Secretary 
said.  "But  without  in  any  way  minimizing  the  great  efforts  that 
thousands  of  people  all  over  the  Nation  have  made  to  extend  and  im- 
prove these  food  programs,  we  still  have  a  very  large  job  ahead  of 
us. 

"The  School  Breakfast  Program  reached  more  than  80,000  child- 
ren in  its  first  year.  The  target  is  to  reach  160,000  before  this 
school  year  ends.  It  should  be  available  to  all  children  in  rural 
and  urban  districts  where  poverty  is  concentrated. 

"The  School  Lunch  Program  will  reach  over  19  million  children 
this  year,  and  over  2  million  of  them  will  receive  free  or  reduced 

price  lunches.    Total  participation  is  5.5  million  more  than  in  i960. 
But  nearly  9  million  children  -attend  schools  without  lunch  programs , 
and  at  least  a  million  of  these  should  receive  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches.    Here  again  we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
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"At  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  food  assistance  programs  still 
will  not  reach  500  counties,  even  if  programs  are  established  in 
all  the  remainder  of  the  331  'target'  counties,  plus  all  other 
counties  presently  designated  for  the  Food  Stamp  Program  or  the 
commodity  distribution  program. 

"Even  in  those  counties  where  the  programs  are  in  operation, 
there  are  too  many  who  still  do  not  participate.    In  many  ways,  this 
is  the  toughest  problem  of  all.    Many  of  the  poor  are  unwilling  to 
participate  in  the  programs,  especially  in  Food  Stamps. 

"It  is  difficult  to  communicate  with  some.    Others  are  unwil- 
ling or  unable  to  divert  what  they've  been  spending  for  food,  into 
food  stamps,  as  required  by  the  law.    Still  others  hesitate  to 
qualify,  or  have  trouble  qualifying  under  local  regulations. 

"And  education  in  nutrition  is  badly  needed,  for  many  of  the 
poor  fail  to  buy,  or  fail  to  prepare  properly,  food  with  necessary 
nutrients. 

"In  the  long  run,  education  in  food  and  nutrition  is  one  of 
the  most  important  —  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  —  challenges 
we  face. 

"Recognizing  these  challenges  ahead,  we  have  made  a  strong  and 
encouraging  beginning. 

"We  will  continue  to  press  toward  the  goal  of  insuring  every 
citizen  in  the  U.  S.  the  opportunity  for  a  full  and  nutritious 
diet.    As  a  Nation  we  have  the  food  and  the  means  to  distribute  it. 

"All  that  remains  is  to  use  the  resources  we  have  to  do  the  ,lob 
efficiently  and  wisely.  But  to  succeed  will  require  the  talent  and 
energy  of  all  persons,  not  only  those  who  operate  these  programs  at 

the  Federal,  State,  and  local  level  but  private  organizations  and 

citizens  in  all  walks  of  life,  including  the  poor  themselves*"  ,  A 
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A  week  or  so  ago,  I  saw  these  lines  in  George  Stewart's  new 
book,  "Not  So  Rich  as  You  Think": 

"When  some  future  historian  sits  down  to  summarize  what  the 
present  generation  of  Americans  has  accomplished,  his 
climactic  sentence  could  read:     'Of  the  waters,  they  made  a 
cesspool;  of  the  air,  a  depository  of  poisons,  and  of  the 
good  earth  itself,  a  dump  . . . ' " 

Too  harsh  —  perhaps  so.    But  I  am  very  much  afraid  that 
future  generations  will  judge  most  harshly  a  race  of  men  that  had  all 
the  technical  knowledge,  «1 T  the  resources  they  needed  to  provide  a 
clean  water,  air  and  land,  but  lacked  the  will  to  do  so. 

If  we  let  that  happen,  then  they  will  so  judge  us. 

It  is  no  secret  that  we  are  facing  an  environmental  crisis. 
It  affects  every  one  of  the  basic  elements  of  the  biosphere  —  air, 
earth  and  water,  and  every  one  of  us. 

I  know  that  you  in  agriculture  and  agri-business  are  concerned. 
I  know  that  the  public  is  concerned.    Pollution  is  now  ubiquitous.  Its 
effects  on  the  American  people  —  70  percent  of  whom  live  in  urban  areas 
could  be  aptly  summed  up  like  this:     "The  total  effect  of  pollution 
is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  separate  parts."    It  isn't  just  a  matter 
of  dirty  water,  or  of  just  dirty  air,  or  just  noise  pollution  or  sub- 
urban sprawl  and  clutter  —  which  someone  described  as  "land  pollution." 
It's  all  these  things  coming  together  at  once  in  a  combined  assault  on 
the  senses. 

Remarks  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  to  the  Agriculture 
and  Natural  Resources  Committees  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  Friday,  February  2,  1968,  1:00  p.m.  EST. 
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This  has  finally  persuaded  the  average  citizen  that  he  has  a 
crisis  on  his  hands.    I  can  assure  you  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  vitally  concerned  with  this  crisis,  and  aims  to  do  something  about  it. 

Few  Americans  stop  to  realize  that  the  USDA  administers  con- 
servation programs  covering  nearly  8l  percent  of  this  country's  land 
.  .  .  all  the  cropland,  the  grassland  pasture  and  range,  and  the 
National  Forests. 

We  have  "first"  federal  responsibility  for  the  water  that 
falls  on  this  8l  percent  of  the  land.    We  have  extensive  programs  for 
controlling,  conserving  and  developing  this  water  where  it  falls.  About 
half  our  total  personnel  —  50,000  people  --  are  involved  in  conserva- 
tion work,  either  in  research  or  action  programs. 

These  50,000  people  are  the  shock  troops  of  the  war  on 
pollution  —  and  they're  beleagured.    Now,  everyone's  against  pollution, 
just  as  everyone's  against  sin.    But,  in  a  very  real  sense,  we  all  want 
those  things  that  are  the  proximate  cause  of  pollution. 

We  like  cars,  which  invariably  are  the  leading  pollutants  of 
metropolitan  airsheds.    We  like  the  manufactured  bounty  from  factories 
that  pollute  the  waters,  and  we  like  the  thousand-and-one  other  products 
of  the  most  highly- advanced  technological  society  man  has  every  known. 

We  even  like  our  back-yard  barbecues,  whose  steaks  contribute 
their  bit  toward  murky  skies. 
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With  this  general  introduction,  let  me  proceed  to  the  subject 
you  invited  me  to  speak  on,  agriculture  and  pollution: 

Agriculture  is  both  sinner  —  and  sinned  against  —  in  this 
matter.    Last  year,  crop  damage  from  air  pollution  alone  was  nearly 
half  a  billion  dollars.    And  farmers       like  everyone  else  —  need 
clean  water  to  drink,  clean  air  to  breathe  and,  of  course,  unpolluted 
air  and  water  for  their  crops  and  livestock. 

I  suppose  that  we  are  "sinners"  also,  a  subject  I'll  discuss 
in  depth  in  a  moment.    For  now,  let  me  say  that  we're  on  top  of  this 
problem  of  agriculturally- caused  pollution; 

(1)  We  will  ask  Congress,  in  this  session,  for  new  authority 
to  deal  with  the  urgent  problem  of  water  pollution,  as  it 
pertains  to  agriculture  and; 

(2)  Existing  programs  —  that  this  Department  has  adminis- 
tered for  many  years  —  are  receiving  my  personal  attention, 
with  an  eye  toward  redirecting  them  to  meet  new  needs. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  about  three  major  areas  of  my  current 

concern: 

The  first  is  chemicals  and  pesticides.    The  Department  has 
reduced  its  own  spraying  with  persistent  pesticides,  such  as  DDT,  by  a 
factor  of  50  to  1  over  the  past  -10  years.    We  have  established  an 
effective  and  widespread  monitoring  system.    More  on  this  in  a  moment. 

(more  ) 
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A  second  is  animal  wastes:    Today,  two-thirds  of  all  beef 
produced  comes  from  feed  lots.    The  disposal  facilities  to  cope  with 
the  staggering  amount  of  animal  wastes  from  highly  concentrated  feeding 
operations  just  donTt  exist.    This  is  also  giving  us  serious  concern. 

And  finally,  the  old  problem  of  silt.    This  is  still  the  most 
widespread  single  source  of  water  pollution.    Our  Soil  Conservation 
Service  has  been  dealing  with  it  for  a  long  time.    But  new  conditions 
have  created  the  necessity  for  new  directions  and  new  legislation. 

So  let's  start  with  some  simple  facts  on  chemicals  and 
pesticides.    The  world  can't  feed  a  population  that  may  reach  7  billion 
or  more  in  another  three  decades  without  them.    We  couldn't  feed  our 
own  people  at  the  lowest  cost  in  the  world  —  less  than  18  percent  of 
disposable  income  this  year  —  without  the  help  of  them.    This  is  primary. 

Last  year,  Americans  applied  32  million  tons  of  fertilizers 

to  their  farms,  lawns,  gardens  and  pastures.  Too  much?    Well,  even 

though  we've  doubled  the  use  of  fertilizers  every  10  years  in  the  past 

half -century,  the  average  use  of  chemical  fertilizers  per  cropped  acre 

here  in  the  U.  S.,  is  only  one -tenth  the  level  used  in  the  Netherlands, 

to  cite  one  example. 

These  fertilizers  are  not  without  their  problems.  Nitrogen 
and  phosphorus  nurture  the  growth  of  "algal  blooms"  on  ponds,  lakes, 
and  streams.    It  is  true  that  some  nitrogen  moves  in  land  runoff  from 
fertilized  fields.    But  most  of  our  scientific  evidence  indicates  this 
is  a  minor  contributor  to  stream  nitrogen  right  now. 
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I fm  not  unconcerned  about  this  problem.    But  I  do  feel  that 
the  real  answer  to  it  is  better  land  use  practices  to  curb  the  run-off 
and  sediment  delivery  that  transports  unwanted  fertilizers  into  water- 
sheds.   This  makes  good  sense,  both  from  an  economic  point  of  view  — 
keeping  it  on  the  land  —  and  from  a  conservation  viewpoint  —  keeping 
it  out  of  river  systems. 

We're  not  stopping  here,  however.    For  80  years  now  the 
Department  has  been  studying  behavior  of  phosphorus  in  soils,  water 
and  plants.    In  this,  and  in  nitrogen  research,  we've  developed  —  and 
distributed  to  farmers  --  information  on  proper  fertilizer  placement, 
timing  application,  and  optimal  levels  of  application  for  every  different 
soil  in  the  U.  S.    This  helps  farmers  gain  the  maximum  economic  use  of 
fertilizer  and  minimizes  losses  to  his  environment.    We  aim  to  do  more 
of  this. 

Pesticides 
The  same  can  be  said  of  pesticides. 

Already  the  Department  has  made  great  strides  in  meeting  the 
environmental  problems  of  pesticide  use. 

For  instance: 

*  Research  in  this  field  has  been  greatly  expanded. 

*  We  recognize  the  great  danger  from  improper  pesticide  use. 
We're  working  constantly  on  better  licensing,  better  instruc- 
tion, and  better  information  in  using  them. 

(more) 
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*    The  Department's  research  divisions  are  also  working  on 
less  persistent  sprays,  and  better  monitoring  and  surveillance 
of  pesticide  use. 

And,  as  you  all  know  from  screw-worm  eradication  and  other 
programs,  we've  developed  "biological  methods  of  pest  control.  Sterili- 
zation, use  of  predators  and  pathogenic  —  or  harmful  --  organisms  have 
eliminated  the  need  for  chemicals  in  controlling  some  pests. 

We're  finding  more  selective  chemical  pesticides.  Major 
basic  research  is  pressing  forward  to  new  solutions  to  pest  control 
problems . 

The  Department  reduced  its  own  spraying  with  DDT  from  4.9 
million  acres  in  1957,  down  to  and  just  over  100,000  acres  in  19&7  — 
a  reduction  of  50  to  1.    We  now  use  persistent  pesticides,  such  as  DDT, 
only  when  there  is  no  effective  alternative. 

And,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  we're  expanding  our  rural  areas 
monitoring  of  pesticide  use.    We  now  have  55  monitoring  stations  across 
the  country. 

Animal  Wastes 

The  second  great  problem  I  mentioned  earlier  is  the  safe 
disposal  of  two  billion  tons  of  animal  waste  a  year. 

(more) 
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About  two-thirds  of  the  U.  S.  beef  output  now  comes  from 
feedlots.    Today,  feedlots  with  10,000  head  of  cattle;  broiler  opera- 
tions with  100,000  birds,  are  not  uncommon.    This  confinement  of 
cattle,  hogs  and  fowl  to  small,  concentrated  areas  has  created  a 
serious  and  growing  sewage  disposal  problem. 

Nebraska  and  Iowa,  for  example,  feed  nearly  3  million  head 
of  cattle  a  year.    Their  animal  waste  is  equivalent  to  that  produced 
by  k$  million  people,  or  11  times  the  human  population  of  these  two 
states.    Unfortunately,  sewage  disposal  systems  to  handle  this  volume 
of  waste  are  woefully  inadequate. 

One  cow  produces  animal  waste  equal  to  the  sewage  of  sixteen 
people.    One  feedlot  of  10,000  head  of  cattle  has  the  waste  disposal 
needs  of  a  city  of  160,000  people. 

Now,  you  know  the  statistics  of  the  problem.    I'm  sure  you've 
been  exposed  to  them  before.    Back  when  most  of  us  in  this  room  last 
rode  on  a  manure  spreader,  the  problem  was  simple.    We  spread  it  on 
the  fields.    But  now  it's  cheaper  for  farmers  to  get  their  nitrogen 
from  a  bag  than  from  a  barnyard  --  the  price  of  nitrogen  fertilizer 
in  1968  is  cheaper  than  it  was  during  the  nineteen  thirties. 

The  farmer  and  the  feedlot  operator  are  left  with  manure  they 
usually  can't  sell,  can't  even  give  away,  can't  burn.    And  all  too 
often  it  winds  up  in  the  streams,  with  predictable  results. 

(more) 
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This  is  a  relatively  new  problem,  and  research  is  in  its  infancy. 
We  all  know  —  me  most  of  all  —  that  farmers  are  in  a  cost-price  squeeze. 
We  can't  expect  them  to  use  uneconomic  fertilizers.    What's  needed,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  crash  research  program,  both  in  the  scientific  aspects  of 
this  problem }    as  well  as  the  economic.    The  problem  can  be  met,  and  we're 
working  on  it  now. 

We're  researching  plans  for  a  number  of  waste -disposal  systems. 
They  include  lagoons,  incinerators  and  waste -destroying  bacteria.  We're 
testing  the  principle  of  purifying  polluted  water  by  percolating  it  down 
through  the  soil.    In  some  places  waste  runoff  can  be  diverted  into 
grassy  areas  with  a  high  filtration  capacity. 

This  problem  can  be  met.    There  are  solutions.    But  it  will 
take  cooperation,  money  and  hard  work  to  do  it. 

Saline  Pollution 

Now  a  word  about  saline  pollution  —  about  half  the  32  million 
acres  of  irrigated  land  in  our  IT  Western  states  is  subject  to  it.  One 
of  these  Western  states  is  heavily  irrigated  California,  that  grows  hO°jo 
of  the  Nation's  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Some  irrigated  lands  in  the  Southwest  have  registered  up  to  25 
tons  of  salts  per  acre  foot  of  water  used.    But  a  more  typical  example  is 
the  land  near  Yuma,  Arizona,  where  the  Colorado  river  carries  about  a  ton 
of  dissolved  salt  in  every  acre  foot  of  water.    There,  when  a  farmer  applies 
5  acre  feet  of  water,  he  also,  so  to  say,  "applies"  roughly  5  tons  of  salt. 
Then,  as  the  salts  build  up,  they  must  be  washed  out  with  more  water  if  the 
crops  are  not  to  suffer. 

Our  scientists  are  exploring  new  types  of  salt-resistant  food 
crops.    They've  established  the  salt  tolerance  of  over  60  plants.  They're 
working  on  water  quality  measurements  and  leaching  requirements. 

This  salinity  research  may  eventually  help  us  solve  the  world 
food  problem.    Immense  acreage  of  agricultural  lands  in  food-poor  countries 
are  now  useless  from  salt  buildup.    If  dependable  methods  can  be  found  to 
reclaim  salty  soil  and  prevent  future  salt  buildups,  it  will  mean  better 
food,  and  a  better  life,  for  literally  millions  of  people. 

(more) 
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Silt 

That  "brings  us  to  the  oldest  of  all  water  pollutants  «- 
one  that  was  around  long  "before  man  came  on  the  scene  —  silt  and 
sediment.    The  cost  of  sediment  in  our  reservoirs  alone  is  $100 
million  a  year.    Sediment  ruins  recreational  lakes,  kills  fish, 
costs  millions  in  taxes  for  dredging  and  filtering,  and  carries 
other  pollutants  into  the  water.    Total  yearly  silt  pollution  damage 
is  in  excess  of  $3^6  million. 

Listen  to  this,  from  an  article  last  month  in  the  Pes 
Moines  Register; 

"The  Iowa  Conservation  Commission  moved  Wednesday 
to  save  the  state's  lakes  from  filling  up  with 
silt,  hut  the  action  may  have  come  too  late  for 
some  lakes  and  streams. 

"n,At  stake  are  all  our  natural  lakes,*"  said 
James  R.  Hamilton,  a  Storm  Lake  attorney. 

"In  a  unanimous  vote,  the  commission  directed  its 
staff  to  write  a  comprehensive  plan  for  control  and 
improvement  of  the  watershed  areas  from  the  stand- 
point of  siltation  control. 

"The  plan,  at  the  urging  of  Hamilton,  will  also  em- 
brace the  matter  of  compelling  offending  landowners 
through  appropriate  legal  action,  to  remedy  the  in- 
jurious effect  of  the  siltation  processes. 


(more) 
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"The  commission  intends  to  seek  approval  from  the 
next  session  of  the  Iowa  Legislature  to  clamp 
down  on  farmers  who,  through  poor  soil  conserva- 
tion practices,  flood  Iowa's  lakes  and  streams 
with  silt  and  sand." 

Sediment  is  a  terrible  example  of  a  resource  out  of 
place.    It  hurts  the  land  where  it  comes  from  and  hurts  the  water 
where  it  goes. 

And  it  isn't  just  a  farm  problem.    In  1967  the  Nation 
stripped  one-and-a-half  million  acres  bare  for  housing  develop- 
ments, new  roads,  and  other  construction.    Sometimes  it  is  years 
before  we  build  on  this  land  —  and,  in  the  meantime,  it  erodes. 

You've  seen  this  construction  around  Washington.  It's 
the  fastest  growing  large  metropolitan  area  in  the  Nation.  About 
25$  of  the  sediment  that  turns  the  lower  estuary  of  the  Potomac 
brown  comes  from  these  construction  sites.    In  metro  Maryland, 
studies  show  that  land  undergoing  development  produces  from  2  to 
200  times  the  amount  of  sediment  as  nearby  farmland. 

Suburbia  isn't  the  only  villain:    In  the  intermountain 
West,  66  to  90  percent  of  the  sediment  produced  by  streams  comes 
from  streambank  and  streambed  erosion.    Elsewhere,  two  million 
acres  of  strip  mined  lands  —  all  producing  heavy  sediment  — 
need  conservation  treatment.    A  bill  before  Congress  now  would 
authorize  USDA  to  assist  more  directly  in  sediment  control  in  such 
areas . 


(more) 
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This  non-farm  erosion  will  increase,  unless  steps  are 
taken  to  control  it.    New  building  construction  during  the  present 
decade  will  exceed  all  other  building    in  this  country  since  the 
Revolution  to  now. 

This  Administration  is  concerned. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  last  year  co-sponsored  the  first 
national  conference  on  suburban  soil  and  water  problems.    It  was 
attended  by  contractors,  conservationists  and  others.  Future 
conferences  are  being  planned  all  over  the  country  to  meet  the 
problem. 

A  20-1  Cost  Benefit  Ratio 
Soil  is  going  to  wind  up  somewhere.    It's  a  solid  part 
of  our  environment.    That  leads  me  to  a  rhetorical    question:  is 
it  better,  through  erosion  control  measures,  to  pay  a  little  bit 
to  keep  useful  soil  on  the  land  —  or  is  it  better  to  pay  a  great 
deal  more  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  and  dredge  that  soil  out 
of  some  river  or  reservoir? 

The  comparative  costs  are  1  to  20.    That  is,  it  aver- 
ages 20  times  as  much  to  dredge  sediment  out  of  water,  as  it 
would  have  cost  to  keep  it  as  soil  on  the  land,  leaving  aside  the 
productive  loss  to  the  farmer  from  his  lost  topsoil0 

This  form  of  pollution  prevention  —  rather  than  costly 
correction,  is  simple  logic.    Sediment  pollution  is  not  only  our 
highest -volume  pollutant,  it's  one  of  our  most  expensive.    It  car- 
ries other  pollutants,  such  as  chemicals,  into  streams,  which  ar- 
rive there  along  with  sediment  and  runoff  water. 

(more) 
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Conservation  keeps  "both  —  soil  and  runoff  -water  — 
on  the  land. 

We  know  from  long  experience  that  conservation  mea- 
sures such  as  contour  strip  cropping,  terracing  cover  crops  do 
markedly  reduce  sediment  loads.    We  know  these  same  principles  of 
land  use  can  "be  adapted  to  urban  fringe  lands  as  well. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  this:    There  aren't  any  easy 
answers  to  the  problems  I've  discussed  this  noon.    But  they're 
not  beyond  our  ability  to  solve.    In  this  country  —  and  I  believe 
this  as  an  article  of  faith  —  we  can  do  anything  we  want  to  do. 

Just  look  at  what  we've  done  so  far. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  helped  landowners 
to  contour  4  3  million  acres  of  American  soil.    We've  helped  plant 
110,000  lineal  miles  of  hedgerows  and  windbreaks,  and  another  13 
million  acres  of  trees.    We've  helped  build  a  million  and  a  half 
acres  of  grassed  waterways.    By  the  nineteen  fifties,  when  another 
potential  dust  bowl  descended  on  Kansas,  farmer -conservation  mea- 
sures reduced  the  days  of  blowing  dust  from  120  days  a  year, 
during  1936  and  1937  —  down  to  kO  days  in  1956"  and  '57,  when 
conditions  were  just  as  bad. 

We  can  do  it.    The  government  can't  do  it  alone.  We 
need  your  help,  and  I  ask  for  it  now. 

U.  S.  DEPT.  OF  AGRiC'JlT'jTi 
Thank  you.  NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  LiBKARI 
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The  Fabulous  Country 

I  am  a  Yankco  by  birth  but  a  North  Carolinian  by  marriage  and 
indoctrination.    Early  in  my  career,  I  had  both  the  wisdom  and  good  fortune 
of  marrying  a  Winston-Salem  girl.    In  the  years  since  —  and  they  have  been 
happy  ones  —  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  North  Carolina,  as  you  can 
imagine,  and  have  managed  to  see  a  lot  of  it  for  myself. 

If  this  vere  not  enough,  since  I  have  been  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
one  of  the  men  who  has  helped  me  most,  one  vho  has  one  of  the  toughest  Jobs 
in  the  Department,  is  also  a  north  Carolinian.    He  is  Horace  Godfrey,  admin- 
istrator of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service  and  winner 
last  year  of  the  Career  Service  Award  of  the  National  Civil  Service  League. 

Another  North  Carolinian,  also  a  close  friend  in  Washington,  of 
course,  is  with  us  at  the  head  table  tonight.    He  is  Congressman  Walter  Jones, 
with  whom  I've  had  the  pleasure  of  working  closely  ever  since  he  came  to 
Washington  in  February  i960*. 

As  you  know,  Walter  Jones  is  also  one  of  my  bosses,  serving  with 
distinction  on  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  and  its  subcommittees  on  tobacco, 
and  conservation  and  credit. 

What  Walter  has  neglected  to  tell  me  about  North  Carolina  agriculture  — 
and  that  isn't  very  much  —  another  North  Carolinian  has  provided  —  that's 

kenarlcs  by  Secretary  of  ^^riculturo  Crville  L.  SrcemSn  at  the  Jaycee  banquet 
honoring  Outstanding           Fan^rs,  Elizabeth  City,  Ucrth  Carolina,  Saturday, 
February  ft.  1968,  7:30  P.M.,  fcSg)  ____ 
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Jim  Graham,  your  own  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  vho  is  also  with  us  tonight. 

And  so  I'm  surrounded  —  at  home,  work,  and  travel,  "by  Tar- 
heels.   But  frankly,  I  can't  think  of  any  people  that  I'd  rather  he  sur- 
rounded by! 

With  all  of  this  Earth  Carolina  influence  in  my  life,  I  could 
hardly  come  here  and  overlook  one  of  the  State's  most  prominent  sons,  the 
late  Thomas  Wolfe. 

Ify  subject  tonight  is  America,  the  theme  that  ran  through  Thomas 
Wolfe's  works  also  —  and  of  it  he  said  this: 

"It  is  a  fabulous  country,  the  only  fabulous  country; 
It  is  the  only  place  where  miracles  not  only  happen,  but 
where  they  happen  all  the  time*" 

How  true  these  words  are,  yet  how  easy  it  is,  in  the  rush  of  every- 
day life,  to  forget  them,  to  take  things  far  granted. 

Bid  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  two  centuries  ago  this  land  was 
trackless  wilderness,  threaded  by  dim  trails  and  carved  up  among  various 

European  powers. 

lani 

Less  than  two  centuries  ago  a  group  of  rebellious  colonists  produced 
the  most  noble  political  document  ever  written,  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  a  few  years  later,  the  most  enduring  set  of  principles  ever  to  govern  a 
great  people,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

(more) 
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Only  a  short  century  ago  the  blue  smoke  still  hung  over  battle- 
fields across  the  Continent  as  ve  healed  the  wounds  of  a  war  in  which  we 
suffered  more  dead  than  in  any  other  war  we  have  fought. 

Just  over  six  decades  ago,  well  within  the  memory  of  many  living 
Anericans,  a  flimsy  powered  kite  rose  from  the  sands  of  Kitty  Hawk  and  ushered 
in  the  air  age. 

And  now  we  are  on  our  way  to  the  moon. 

"A  land  where  miracles  happen  all  the  time"?   Shis  is  it,  in  large 
things  ftjy3  small. 

A  land  in  which  the  average  citizen  never  goes  hungry  is  a  miraculous 
idea  to  the  two-thirds  of  mankind  who  go  to  bed  hungry  each  night.   We  live  in 
it,  thanks  to  the  out  standing  young  farmers  here  tonight  and  others  like  you. 
A  land  where  six  out  of  10  families  own  their  homes  is  certainly  miraculous  to 

i 

much  of  the  world,  as  is  the  idea  of  providing  a  publicly-financed  college 
education  for  the  son  or  daughter  of  that  average  family* 

And  because  I  still  believe  in  miracles  in  general,  and  the  miracle 
of  America  in  particular,  I  am  getting  tired  of  the  massed  choir  of  the  dis- 
enchanted, disaffected,  and  discombobulated  who  spend  all  their  waking  hours 
li  telling  us  what's  wrong  with  America. 


You  have  only  to  open  the  paper  or  switch  on  TV  to  see  them  at  work, 
Ifevs,  by  definition,  is  the  bizarre,  the  unusual,  the  out -of -the  ordinary. 

(more) 
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Six  million  hard -working  young  people,  getting  an  education  in  colleges  all 
over  the  United  States,  aren't  news. 

One  college  pot  party  is. 

Five  shaggy  demonstrators,  fighting  their  war  the  safe  way,  here 
at  home,  can  crowd  off  the  front  pages  500,000  young  men  doing  their  duty 
in  Vietnam. 

And  many  people,  seeing  only  the  former  and  forgetting  the  latter, 
think  the  country  is  going  to  the  dogs. 

This  country  isn't  going  to  the  dogs  —  it's  going  to  the  moon! 

And  here  on  earth",  it's  meeting  its  obligation  to  its  own  people 
and  our  friends  overseas. 

We  all  know  what's  wrong  with  America,  hut  how  about  taking  a  look 
at  what's  right  for  a  change? 

let's  talk  about  meeting  obligations: 

*  This  country  has  an  obligation  to  see  that  every  one  of  its  young 
people  who  is  ready,  willing  and  able,  gets  the  best  education  the  Nation 
can  provide.    5.8  million  young  people  are  in  college  doing  that  right  now, 
nearly  2  million  more  than  four  years  ago.    Nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  of 
our  college  students  are  receiving  Federal  grants  or  loans  to  help  them  along. 
Another  2.7  million  young  people  are  in  Federally-assisted  vocational  education 
courses,  nearly  30  percent  more  than  just  four  ^ears  ago. 

(more) 
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This  is  one  thing  that's  right  with  America. 

Overseas,  as  at  home,  the  llation  is  meeting  its  commitments. 
Since  195^,  when  Food  for  Peace  got  underway,  150  million  tons  of  food  from 
America  have  gone  to  feed  hundreds  of  millions  of  hungry  people  all  over  the 
world.    Even  as  I  speak,  grain  is  moving  from  the  American  heart  land  to  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  trained  American  agriculturists  are  moving  to  help  the  poorer 
Nations  learn  to  feed  themselves.    Here  at  home  over  5  million  needy  families 
and  almost  30  million  boys  and  girls  in  school  are  getting  special  food 
allowances.    And  we're  working  hard  every  day  to  extend  these  programs  to  reach 
every  needy  person.    This  is  right  with  America,  too. 

In  Vietnam,  despite  all  the  criticism,  despite  the  cries  of  the 
demonstrators,  we  are  meeting  our  obligation  to  defend  the  life  of  that  small 
Nation  so  it  and  other  Nations  of  Asia  can  develop  and  grow  with  the  blessing 
of  freedom.    When  the  test  came;  when  the  enemy  told  us,  in  effect,  to  "put 
up  or  shut  up,"  we  put  up.    And  our  resourceful,  strong  and  determined 
President  has  made  it  crystal  clear  that  we  will  continue  to  "put  up"  until 
freedom  prevails. 

And  that  is  right  with  America,  too. 

Not  everything  is  right  with  us,  of  course.    Even  in  this  age  of 
affluence,  with  83  months  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  behind  us,  when  the 
average  family  has  increased  its  real  income  by  70  percent  in  the  past  20  years, 
there  is  still  widespread  poverty  in  the  land,  still  those  outside  the  main- 
stream of  American  affluence. 

(more) 
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Bat  now,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a  Hat  ion  has  committed 
its  resources  to  eradicate  this  poverty,    And,  although  3^  million  still  live 
"below  the  poverty  level,  just  over  the  past  k  years,  5»7  million  Americans  — 
equal  to  the  population  of  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  combined  —  have  "been 
lifted  above  the  poverty  line. 

Some  of  these  nearly  6  million  .Americans  were  "black,  some  white. 
Poverty  isn't  just  a  ITegro  problem,  or  just  a  white  problem,  or  an  Indian 
problem,  although  it's  often  presented  in  those  terms.    The  point  is  to  give 
everyone  an  equal  "break,  an  equal  chance  to  make  the  "best  use  of   his  God- 
given  talents. 

Here  in  Worth  Carolina  you've  made  great  strides  in  providing 
equal  opportunities  —  quietly,  unobtrusively,  with  much  good  will  on  both 
sides.    Nationally,  the  educational  gap  between  Negro  and  white  students  has 
narrowed  from  on  average  of  two  years  in  i960,  to  six  months  today.  Economi- 
cally, over  the  same  period,  the  number  of  Negro  families  earning  more  than 
$7,000  a  year  has  more  than  doubled.    Similar  strides  have  been  made  here. 

In  short,  for  the  first  time  ever,  many  people  in  this  country 
have  been  given  some  hope.    But  strangely  enough,  the  President  is  criticized 
for  it  I    (There  are  those  who  say  in  effect: 

'Veil,  you  can't  raise  tbase  peoples'  hopes  too  high  —  you  just 
cause  trouble." 

(more) 
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What  a  discouraging  thought.    What  a  bankrupt  criticism.  Hope 
is  vhat  America  is  all  about.    Hope  for  a  "better  future  of  one's  children. 
Hope  of  a  "better  J  oh.    Hope  of  three  meals  a  day.    "Hope  deferred,"  we  read 
in  Proverbs,  "maketh  the  heart  sick."    ...  and  Kartin  Luther  tells  us: 
"Everything  that  is  done  in  the  world  is  done  by  hope." 

Well,  millions  —  black  and  white  —  now  have  some  hope  for  the 
future,  where  they  had  none  before. 

That  brilliant  and  perceptive  French  visitor  to  our  shores, 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  bespoke  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  restlessness 
that  accompanies  hope  and  progress  when,  more  than  130  years  ago,  he  wrote: 

"Only  Kroat  ingenuity  can  gmvo  a  prince  who  urulertnkan  to  p.lvo 
relief  to  subjects  after  long  oppression.    r£he  sufferings    that  are  endured 
patiently  as  being  inevitable,  become    intolerable  the  moment  it  appears  there 
might  be  an  escape.    Reform  then  only  serves  to  reveal  more  clearly  what 
still  remains  oppressive  and  now  all  the  more  unbearable. 

"The  suffering  —  it's  true  —  has  been  reduced.    But  one's  sensi- 
tivity has  become  more  acute." 

And  so  there  is  a  certain  restlessness  abroad  in  the  land  today, 
and  small  wonder.    President  Johnson  described  its  causes  well  in  his  State 
of  the  Union  address  when  he  said: 

"...  when  a  great  ship  cuts  through  the  sea,  the  waters  are  always 
stirred  and  troubled  . .  Our  ship  is  moving  —  moving  through  new  waters, 
toward  new  shores." 

(more) 
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I  for  one  would  "be  very  disturbed  were  this  not  so  —  if,  with 
all  the  problems  and  unfinished  "business  that  this  Nation  has,  if  we  were 
content  to  sit  back  and  say,  in  effect: 

"Well,  I've  got  mine.    Things  are  pretty  good  —  let's 
don't  worry  and  let's  don't  rock  the  boat." 

Then  this  society  of  ours  would  be  in  very  serious  trouble, 

indeed* 

But  we're  not  doing  this.    Instead,  we're  attacking  our  problems 
and,  in  large  part,  we're  meeting  our  obligations. 

In  agriculture,  the  field  I'm  closest  to,  we're  not  satisfied 
with  a  50  percent  increase  in  the  income  of  the  average  farmer  since  i960. 
That's  still  only  two-thirds  of  what  other  Americans  earn,  and  this  isn't 
good  enough. 

So  each  year  since  1961  we've  passed  legislation  to  increase  farm 
income  ...  to  remove  the  surpluses,  to  allow  our  agricultural  products  to 
move  in  world  trade,  and  to  meet  our  food  aid  commitments  to  a  hundred  million 
hungry  people  in  the  developing  world.    In  each  of  these  areas  we  have  made 
striking  progress. 

This  legislation  culminated  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 

1965,  the  first  four -year  bill  that  American  farmers  have  ever  enjoyed.  In 

1966,  the  first  year  under  the  new  program,  farm  income  was  at  record  levels. 

(more) 
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Bumper  crops  world  wide  cut  exports  in  1967,  and  farm  prices  and  income 
dropped  sharply.    We  are  all  disappointed  at  this  unexpected  turndown  "but 
we  are  not  discouraged.    Instead  we  will  he  trying  even  harder. 

This  year,  recognizing  the  problems  that  still  remain,  President 
Johnson  has  called  for  extension  and  improvement  of  the  basic  legislation, 
for  measures  to  strengthen  the  "bargaining  power  of  farmers,  and  for  a  long- 
range,  strategic  reserve  hill  that  will  both  raise  prices  and  insure  the 
Nation  of  ready  supplies  of  grain  in  time  of  national  or  international 
emergency. 

The  President,  and  his  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  will  make  every 
effort  to  see  that  this  legislation  becomes  a  reality,  so  that  once  again 
we  continue  the  climb  toward  the  parity  of  income  goal  that  farmers  need 
and  deserve. 

Here  in  North  Carolina,  which  is  one  of  the  most  rural,  yet 
one  of  the  most  heavily  industrialized  States  in  the  Nation,  you  have  first- 
hand experience  with  yet  another  challenge  Americans  are  facing  today,  that 
of  rural  development. 

As  of  today,  70  percent  of  the  Nation's  population  lives  in  urban 
areas,  on  just  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  land.    Long-neglected  rural  areas 
contain  a  double-share  of  the  Nation's  poverty,  in  relation  to  their  population, 
and  traditionally  have  offered  less  of  everything  —  jobs,  education,  housing 
and  community  facilities  —  than  the  cities. 

Here,  too,  the  Nation  is  striving  to  meet  its  obligations,  this 
time  to  the  60  million  Americans  who  live  outside  the  cities. 

(mare) 
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Let's  look  at  some  of  the  things  we  have  dons. 

*  Funds  to  "build  the  basic  water  r^d  sewer  facilities  a- 
community  needs  to  attract  industry  have  risen  from  less  than  $1  million 
in  i960  to  $220  million  last  year,    The  number  of  people  helped  each  year 
has  grown  from  20,000  to  more  than  a  million  in  I967.    Since  I96I,  the  total 
advanced  to  "bring  pure  water  to  people  is  $5^  million. 

*  Another  basic  'must1  for  rural  ccaimnities  is  good  housing. 
The  amount  loaned  for  thin  purpose  —  private  homes*  migrant  labor  houcing 
end  Senior  Citizen  housing  —  litxa  Increased  13-roJd  einco  liX>0,  Ircau  about 
$40  million  to  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year.    In  the  past  seven 
years  a  $1.5  billion  investment  has  meant  homes  for  50,000  rural  people. 

&  Since  the  passage  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  in'  1965,  soms 
45,000  individual  and  group  loans  totaling  $96  million,  have  gone  directly 
to  the  poor,  giving  these  families  a  means  to  raise  their  incomes. 

*  Conservation  of  natural  resources  is  the  lifeblood  of  rural 
America  and  a  vital  part  of  all  subsequent  economic  development.  Government- 
wide,  investment  in  conservation  has  increased  from  $2. if-  billion  in  I96I  to 
$3.9  billion  in  the  1968  budget,  a  60  percent  jump. 

*  In  the  Department  we're  integrating  conservation  with  economic 
development  through  multi-county  Resource  Conservation  and  Development  projects. 
Seven  years  ago  we  didn't  have  one  in  the  United  States.    How  hi  have  been 
approved  for  planning  and  operations  embracing  an  area  of  100  million  acres. 

(more) 
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What  these  funds  —  and  other  programs  too  numerous  to  neat  ion  — 
have  done,  is  to  help  provide  an  alternative  to  bigger  and  verse  urban 
sprawl. 

I  don't  see  any  reason  in  the  world  why  a  rural  American  should 
"be  forced  to  uproot  his  family  and  move  to  a  lsrge  city  to  find  work. 

In  a  country  as  wealthy  and  advanced  as  ours,  we  should  be  able 
to  put  the  jobs  where  the  people  are.    You've  already  done  a  lot  of  that 
here  in  ITorth  Carolina.    And  along  with  jobs,  we  should  have  the  first-rate 
educational  facilities,  the  first-rate  housing  and  medical  care,  that  attract 
and  hold,  people  in  the  local  community.    Not  only  is  this  good  policy,  it's 
also  just  common  sense. 

Here  again,  the  great  ship  is  moving.    It  hasn't  reached  port  yet  — 
we  still  haven't  reversed  the  great  migration  to  the  city,  but  we  are  making 
progress. 

One  indicator  is  a  recent  Census  study  that  shows  the  growth  of 
big  metropolitan  areas  slowing,  while  the  percentage  growth  of  rural  and 
smalltown  areas  is  increasing. 

In  the  1950 's,  the  big  metropolitan  areas  grew  by  2.4  percent  a 
year.    Ircm  i960  through  1965  their  growth  slowed  to  1.7  percent  a  year. 
But  over  the  same  2  periods,  non-metropolitan  counties  grew  by  one-half  of 
1  percent  a  year  in  the  fifties,  while  their  growth  rate  more  than  doubled, 
to  1.1  percent  annually,  in  the  years  i960  to  '65. 

(more) 
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This  hasn't  yet  halted  the  migration  from  country  to  city,  but 
a  great  reduction  has  occurred*    In  the  fifties,  non-metro  areas  lost 
an  average  of  nearly  600,000  people  a  year  to  the  metropolitan  areas. 
Prom  '60  through  '65  the  loss  -was  only  about  l/5-th  of  that  figure  — 
118,000  a  year. 

A  second  indicator  is  Jobs. 

Eew  Jobs  in  cities  of  under  25,000  —  vhere  most  rural  people 
work  —  have  been  increasing  at  a  faster  rate  than  in  large  metropolitan 
areas  over  the  past  few  years. 

In  the  decade  of  the  fifties,  new  Jobs  in  these  small  cities 
and  rural  areas  grew  at  about  2  percent  a  year,  about  the  national  average. 
But  from  1962-* 66  employment  grew  at  about  k  percent  a  year,  higher  than 
the  national  average  and  that  of  metropolitan  areas. 

Hone  of  the  progress  I  have  detailed  tonight  —  in  agriculture, 
in  education,  in  housing,  in  rural  development  —  was  accomplished  without 
change.    Each  of  the  programs  that  helped  make  it  possible  was  the  result  of 
hard-fought  political  battles.    Each  produced  change,  and  change,  for  most 
of  us  anyway,  is  an  uncomfortable  thing. 

The  government  didn't  produce  this  change;  it  attempted  to  devise 
means  to  deal  with  it.    Most  of  it  was  accomplished  by  people  like  you  — 
members  of  the  99  and  9/10-ths  percent  of  all  Americans  who  go  about  their 
daily  work,  raise  their  families,  serve  their  communities  ...  and  in  so  doing, 
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move  the  Hat ion  forward. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  this  kind  of  African  —  and  not 
the  alienated,  not  the  disaffected,  not  the  disciples  of  violence  —  who 
are  right  with  America,  and  upon  whom  its  future  depends. 

America  never  was,  and  never  will  he,  a  finished  society,  There 
is  always  another  frontier  ahead  of  us;  always  another  miracle  that  will 
come  to  pass. 

"Writing  of  another  age,  historian  Bruce  Catton  described  the 
American  condition  as  the  age  of  the  physical  frontier  dawned  "before  us. 
He  said: 

"The  people  could  go  anywhere  they  chose,  quite 
literally  anywhere:    all  the  way  to  the  shining  mountains 
and  the  deserts,  beyond  these  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
imagination. 

"Men  could  very  likely  do  anything  on  earth  they  had 
the  courage  to  dream  of  doing." 

We  still  can,  my  friends,  we  still  can.    And  this  above  all 
is  what  is  right  with  America  . . .  The  Fabulous  Country. 
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Office  of  the  Secretary 


When  Harry  Caldwell  invited  me  to  speak  at  this  annual  meeting,  he 
said  there  is  a  growing  restlessness  about  our  farm  programs,  that  there  is 
an  uncertainty  that  needs  to  "be  cleared  up. 

His  appraisal  of  the  situation  reminded  me  of  the  time  the  minister 
was  describing  his  trip  to  the  Holy  Land  for  the  Women's  Circle. 

He  had  gone,  the  minister  said,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  then 
went  on  to  explain  that  Dan  is  a  city  in  the  north  and  Beersheba  a  city  in 
the  south. 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  that,"  whispered  one  matron  to  her  companion. 
"I  always  thought  Dan  and  Beersheba  were  husband  and  wife  like  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah. " 

If  I  had  any  doubts  that  there  is  a  restlessness  among  farmers 
and  farm  leaders,  they  were  cleared  up  during  a  bout  with  the  flu  for  a 
couple  of  days  last  week. 

I  was  home  in  bed,  snuffling  and  coughing,  when  my  wife  came  in 
with  a  telegram  from  one  of  the  country's  leading  farm  organizations. 

It  said,  "Dear  Mr.  Secretary.    Our  board  of  directors  wishes  you 
a  speedy  recovery  —  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7. " 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Farmers  Cooperative  Council  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Jack 
Tar  Hotel,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  at  7  p.m.  February  6,  I96Q.  
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And  I  don't  blame  a  farmer  for  being  restless.    If  I  had  sat  for 
days  with  a  truckload  of  tobacco  in  a  5-mile  lineup  outside  some  warehouse 
while  the  price  kept  dropping,  I'm  afraid  "restless"  would  be  a  little  mild 
to  describe  my  state  of  mind.    And  if  I  was  farming  in  North  Carolina  and 
got  $1.15  for  com  and  $2.^7  for  soybeans  when  I  got  $l.k6  and  $2.83  last 
year,  I  wouldn't  be  a  bit  happy. 

Let  me  tell  you  as  strongly  as  I  know  how  that  I  more  than  share 
your  disappointment  at  last  year's  sharp  turndown  in  farm  prices  and  income 
after  we  enjoyed  such  an  extraordinarily  good  year  in  I966. 

So  I  want  to  talk  with  you  tonight  about  our  farm  situation  — 
what  happened  last  year,  why  we  did  so  much  better  in  I966,  and  where  we  go 
from  here. 

And  I  want  to  especially  emphasize  tobacco,  both  because  I  have 
been  much  concerned  about  the  problems  that  occurred  in  the  marketing  of 
flue-cured  tobacco  this  past  year,  the  fact  that  prices  were  below  what 
supply  and  demand  could  justify,  and  because  I  believe  the  answer  to  equity 
for  the  tobacco  farmer  is  an  important  part  of  the  answer  for  all  farmers. 

I  have  this  afternoon  announced  official  hearings  on  a  proposed 

marketing  order  for  flue-cured  tobacco. 

I  did  this  after  a  great  deal  of  discussion  among  farmers,  ware- 
housemen, buyers,  government  people  and  others  concerned  about  the  I967 
selling  season. 

(more)  USDA  419-68 
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The  delays,  the  discomforts  and  general  dissatisfactions  that  were 
reported  to  me  during  and  following  the  19&7  season  are  simply  not  consistent 
with  an  efficient  Twentieth  Century  marketing  system. 

We  can't  let  the  agony  of  19&7  happen  in  1968,  so  time  is  short. 

Therefore,  I  have  called  for  the  hearings  to  give  everyone 
interested  in  flue-cured  tobacco  a  chance  to  express  his  views. 

The  idea  is  not  to  point  fingers  at  producers,  warehousemen  or 
buyers,  but  to  seek  some  change  in  the  basic  system  to  end  the  10- day  waits 
for  the  floor,  the  nights  sleeping  in  the  truck  and  the  rain-damaged 
tobacco. 

In  the  absence  of  any  machinery  that  can  as  a  practical  matter 
regulate  the  flow  to  market,  it  appears  that  a  marketing  order  is  well 
worth  exploring  as  a  means  of  getting  the  situation  in  order. 

Let  me  make  two  things  very  clear. 

First,  my  announcing  these  hearings  does  not  mean  I  am  recommending 
an  order.    Any  order  formulated  would  be  based  on  your  testimony  at  the 
hearings.    And  any  order  formulated  would  be  submitted  to  you  in  referendum. 

Second,  a  marketing  order  is  a  producer  tool,  not  a  government 
tool.    It  would  be  administered  by  your  committee,  and  let  me  say  here  that 
I  would  be  favorably  inclined  to  your  current  marketing  committee,  if  that 
is  what  you  want. 

(more)  USDA  419-68 
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I  think  the  committee  did  a  good  job  last  year  —  within  the  limits 
of  its  authority.    It  simply  did  not  have  the  authority  to  schedule  deliveries. 

With  a  marketing  order,  the  committee  actions  would  have  "teeth" 
—  the  support  of  the  law,  plus  the  fact  that  the  committee  could  deal  with 
the  real  problem  --  the  movement  of  tobacco  from  farm  to  market. 

But  let  me  put  it  once  more,  as  clearly  as  I  can:    It  is  up  to 
you.    We  will  hold  the  hearings,  but  if  you're  not  interested  we  won't 
pursue  it.    We  want  to  do  all  that  we  can,  but  only  you  can  give  the  final 
answer. 

The  situation  in  tobacco  dramatizes  the  basic  problem  in  most  of 
agriculture . 

The  farmer  is  the  only  entrepreneur,  farming  is  the  only  industry, 
that  enters  the  market,  hat  in  hand,  and  asks:    How  much  will  you  give  me? 

General  Motors  doesn't  call  its  market  outlet  —  its  dealers  — 
and  say:  "We've  got  some  cars  we  want  to  sell,  how  much  will  you  give  us 
for  a  two -door  hard- top? 

It  says,  "We've  got  hard-tops.  If  you  want  them  they  will  cost 
you  this  much. " 

Few  farmers  today  can  talk  like  that  in  the  market  place,  and,  to 
me,  this  doesn't  make  sense. 

(more)  USDA  419-68 
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Why  for  example,  should  a  1. 3-billi on- dollar  industry  in  North 
Carolina  --  agriculture  —  let  somebody  else  price  its  products? 

Farmers  across  the  land  are  increasingly  aware  of  this  anomoly, 
and  they're  setting  out  to  do  something  about  it. 

That's  what  the  increasing  demand  by  farmers  for  muscle  in  the 
marketplace  is  all  about. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  we  have  been  studying  methods  of 
helping  farmers  get  this  bargaining  power  for  a  year. 

In  recent  months,  we  have  called  in  general  farm  and  commodity 
organization  leaders  to  get  their  views,  their  judgments  on  how  this  can 
be  done. 

President  Johnson  in  his  State  of  the  Union  message  made  it  clear 
he  would  recommend  programs  to  help  farmers  bargain  more  effectively  for 
fair  prices. 

In  the  USDA  we  are  exploring  a  number  of  means  that  hold  promise. 
I  am  confident  that  firm  proposals  will  come  from  these  studies  and  consulta- 
tions soon. 

Some  farmer  bargaining  tools,  notably  the  marketing  order  and  the 
price  support  machinery  already  exist. 


Some  alternatives  under  study  may  require  administrative  changes, 
others  legislation. 

(more)  USDA  U9-68 
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But  in  the  end,  the  bargaining  vehicle,  or  vehicles,  must  "be 
those  the  farmers  want,  "because  any  "bargaining  effort,  to  "be  successful, 
must  have  the  concerted,  determined  support  of  farmers  themselves.  I 
can!t  stress  this  too  strongly.    Government  can  and  must  help,  but  in 
the  end  it  is  up  to  farmers  themselves. 

So  any  bargaining  plan  will  be  a  self -plan,  giving  the  pro- 
ducers a  means  to  help  themselves. 

There  is  bargaining  power  in  a  broad  sense  in  the  farm  pro- 
grams we  have  today. 

For  example,  let  me  quote  from  a  recent  Daily  Market  Bulletin 
of  the  USDA  Commodity  Exchange  Authority: 

"The  fact  that  soybeans  impoundings  of  158  million  bushels" 
—  in  other  words  158  million  bushels  went  under  price  support  loan  — 
this  fact  "led  to  speculative  buying  in  the  soybean  pit.    Strength  in 
soybean  oil  and  meal  aided  in  the  advance  in  the  soybeans  pit, "but  the 
upturn  in  the  end  product  was  attributed  in  part  to  the  fact  that  sup- 
plies of  soybeans  in  free  market  channels  may  become  quite  tight  later 
in  the  season  unless  farmers  redeem  substantial  quantities  now  under  the 
Government  Support  Loan." 

The  impact  of  the  impounding  reports  (record  volumes  have  been 
placed  under  loan)  for  com  and  wheat  also  was  a  prominent  factor  in 
the  Bulletin  discussion  of  price  trends  in  those  two  commodities. 


(more) 
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Take  notice  --  farmers  of  America       this  is  "bargaining  power. 
Price  support  loans  permit  the  farmer  to  have  a  hand  in  marketing  his  own 
product.    The  more  farmers  use  the  loans  for  prudent,  hard-nosed  marketing, 
the  "better  will  "be  the  farmers1  stance  in  a  market  that  reacts  sharply  to 
supply. 

Let  me  say  right  here  that  I  think  the  markets  have  over-reacted 
to  the  small  over-supply  of  wheat,  feed  grains  and  soybeans  this  year.  Then 
let  me  add  that  no  segment  of  farming  "benefits  from  the  low  prices  of  another. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  cheap  feed  grain  means  cheap  poultry  and 
cheap  red  meat,  and  you  poultrymen  are  particularly  aware  of  that  fact  today. 

Last  fiscal  year  the  Department  put  $92.5  million  of  Section  32 
funds  into  "buying  red  meat  to  stabilize  prices  and  $17  million  in  Section 
6  fundo  to  buying  ehickono  for  tho  cchool  lunch  program.    Already  thlo  yoar 
wc  have  put  $23  million  into  turkeys,  more  than  in  any  entire  year  in  the 
past. 

So  far  this  year,  we  have  bought  $1.5  million  worth  of  commercial 
laying  hens  and  $3.1  million  in  eggs  in  an  effort  to  help  egg  producers. 

This  use  of  Government  purchasing  power  helps  to  firm  up  prices 
during  periods  of  temporary  over supply.    But  obviously  this  is  not  the  ans- 
wer.   The  answer  must  come  from  the  producers  themselves.    There  is  legal 
precedent  for  producers  to  get  together  to  limit  production  to  market  needs 
—  for  matching  supply  to  demand.    That's  what  your  tobacco  program  is  all 
about,  and  no  program  has  been  more  successful  or  better  supported  by  farmers. 

(more)  USDA  ^-68 
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It  isn't  necessary  to  tell  this  group  that  the  basic  problem 
of  agriculture  is  supply -demand,  or  production-demand,  "balance. 

We  saw  again  in  1967  how  a  small  excess  of  feed  grain  produc- 
tion above  needs  could  bring  a  substantial  drop  in  the  market  price  of 
com. 

And  this  is  true  across  the  board.    A  3  per  cent  excess  of 
grains  will  drop  farm  prices  10  per  cent  or  more,  but  production  swings 
far  beyond  that  modest  range  have  occurred  throughout  the  history  of 
farming.    Last  year  for  example  corn  production  in  the  U.  S.  was  1  bil- 
lion bushels  over  the  5-year  average. 

But  I  am  here  tonight  to  tell  you  that  we  shouldn't  be  dis- 
couraged.   We  have  as  the  law  of  the  land  today  the  basic  machinery  to 
control  these  wild  production  swings,  to  temper  the  effect  of  the  un- 
controllable forces  such  as  weather  that  can  make  the  farmer  a  prince 
or  a  pauper  —  and  all  too  often  a  pauper. 

I  am  referring  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

This  historic  Act  embodies  the  wisdom  of  30  years  of  exper- 
ience.   It  is  the  climax  and  refinement  of  experiments  with  voluntary 
programs  enacted  since  I96I  —  programs  that  on  balance  have  worked 
amazingly  well. 

This  Act,  prepared,  fought  for  and  won  by  this  Administration 

from  a  reluctant,  if  not  hostile,  Congress,  created  voluntary  programs 

that  farmers  can  use  cooperatively  with  other  farmers  and  their  federal 
fTovcrnmcnt  to  bnlnnco  production. 

(more)  USDA  U9-68 
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It  recognized  that  unlike  General  Motors  where  one  decision 
cuts  "back  or  increases  production  in  response  to  the  market,  as  many  as 
three  million  decisions,  "by  three  million  individuals,  go  into  the  pro- 
duction curve  of  the  Nation's  largest  single  industry  agriculture. 

And  those  farmer  decisions,  once  made  and  carried  out,  are  ir- 
revocable until  the  next  crop  season.    The  farmer  can't  slow  down  or 
shut  down  for  one  month,  or  two  months  and  then  restart  the  production 
machinery  as  economic  requirements  dictate. 

From  planting  time,  the  production  decisions  are  in  the  unpre- 
dictable hands  of  weather,  disease  and  insects. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  is  designed  to  create  a  framework 
of  order  within  which  the  individual  farmer  can  make  his  decision,  with- 
in which  lnncl  c;ul  be  moved  in  and  out  of  production  as  needed,  to  cushion 
the  impact  of  the  vagaries  of  natural  forces. 

With  this  Act,  and  the  Food  for  Freedom  Act  of  1966,  we  have 
the  basic  machinery  to  produce  food  needed  for  our  foreign  policy  and 
humanitarian  commitments,  to  assure  abundance  at  home  and  to  stabilize 
farm  income  at  levels  comparable  to  that  of  other  segments  of  the 
economy. 

The  programs  provide  for: 

Price  support  loans  near  the  world  price  to  put  U.  S.  farmers 
on  a  truly  competitive  basis  around  the  world; 
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Diversion  payments  to  sideline  unneeded  cropland  on  an  annual 
basis  —  and  a  longer-term  Cropland  Adjustment  Program; 

Direct  payments  to  farmers  to  supplement  the  "world  level" 
price  support  and  allow  for  the  U.  S.  farmer's  higher  production  costs. 

And  they  have  worked,  not  perfectly  but,  all  things  con- 
sidered, amazingly  well.    With  them,  we  have  been  able  to: 

Stabilize  farm  prices  at  a  level  about  a  fifth  above  what 
they  would  be  without  programs. 

Hold  net  farm  income  at  a  level  more  than  50  percent  higher 
than  it  would  be  without  programs  —  and  better  than  a  fourth  above 
I960. 

Expand  dollar  exports  at  a  record  rate  —  the  produce  of 
one  in  four  American  acres  today  is  sold  abroad. 

Move  grain  and  cotton  supplies  into  a  near  balance  with 

need. 

Assure  abundance  for  200  million  people  at  the  lowest 
real  consumer  cost  in  history. 

Provide  about  $2  billion  in  food  yearly  for  the  needy  at 
home  and  abroad. 
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And  finally,  they  have  worked  to  remove  the  staggering  sur- 
pluses of  the  ' 50's,  taking  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  out  of 
its  dominant  role  in  the  grain  and  cotton  markets.    Emphasis  has 
shifted  from  storage  to  use. 

So  the  programs  are  working.    But  they  are  new;  we  are  still 
learning  how  to  use  them  —  and  nobody  understands  that  better  than  I 
after  last  year's  disappointing  price  drop.    Worldwide  bumper  harvests, 
which  came  on  the  heels  of  my  decision  to  increase  acreages  in  the 
face  of  a  threatened  undersupply  of  wheat  and  feed  grains,  demonstrated 
once  again  how  dependent  we  are  in  agriculture  on  the  uncertainties  of 
nature . 

I  have  only  two  small  consolations:    One,  that  I  did  not 
yield  to  the  pleas  of  those  who  wanted  even  larger  acreages,  and  there 
were  many,  and  the  other  that  without  the  programs  that  held  back 
productions  the  farmer's  pocketbook  would  be  one- third  flatter  than 
it  is. 

With  the  flexibility  provided  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  19^5,  we  have  moved  swiftly  this  year  to  cut  wheat  and  feed 
grain  acreages  and  to  increase  acreage  in  rice  and  cotton  in  terms 
of  anticipated  need.    As  a  result  prospects  for  1968  look  much 
brighter. 

Certainly,  the  Act  needs  improvement.    We  must  change  it  as 
we  see  the  need,  iron  out  the  bugs  as  they  appear,  strengthen  it  where 
we  see  weakness.    And  we  are  doing  it. 
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One  very  important  move  to  add  muscle  to  the  program  would 
be  the  creation  of  a  strategic  commodity  reserve.    The  President 
recommended  such  a  reserve  to  the  Congress  in  testimony  last  week. 

This  reserve,  owned  by  farmers  and  the  CCC  and  isolated  from 
the  market,  would  take  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  between  a  rock 
and  the  hard  place  when  he  makes  his  program  decisions  for  the  next 
year. 

A  reserve  cushion  would  be  available.  Higher  market  prices 
for  farmers  are  implicit  in  the  isolated  reserve,  and  it  would  assure 
Americans  of  food  in  case  of  national  or  world  emergency. 

You  are  aware  that  we  lost  a  reserve  bill  and  with  it  several 
hundred  million  dollars  of  farm  income  last  year  when  it  was  killed 
in  a  House  subcommittee.    We  can  not  afford  to  lose  it  this  year. 

In  addition,  we  are  seeking  a  stronger  cotton  program  and  a 
peanut  program,  and,  as  I  told  you,  we  are  actively  engaged  in  trying 
to  fashion  farmer  bargaining  proposals. 

To  me,  the  implementation  of  farmer  bargaining  more  than 
anything  else  will  change  the  thrust  of  our  farm  programs  from  primarily 
defensive  —  from  that  of  a  shield  against  the  blows  of  weather,  insects, 
disease,  oversupply  —  to  one  of  offense. 
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It  will  point  to  the  day  when  the  farmer  can  carry  his  own 
ball  in  the  market  place,  when  he  can  have  a  direct  hand  in  getting 
the  price    he  must  have  for  his  product. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  while  we  have  a 
farm  program  that  does  work,  a  framework  upon  which  we  can  build  for  the 
farmer  a  chance  to  get  a  fair  share  of  the  abundant  life  he  has  made 
possible  for  others,  there  is  absolutely  no  assurance  that  we  can  even 
keep  it,  much  less  improve  it. 

Never  in  the  history  of  American  agriculture  has  it  been 
more  important  that  farmers  be  bedrock  practical  and  completely 
realistic.    We  can't  afford  to  kid  ourselves. 

Here  are  a  few  brief  facts  that  every  farmer  ought  to  keep  in 

mind: 

Number  One:    The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  —  the 
first  4-year  program  the  farmer  has  ever  had  —  expires  next  year. 

Number  Two:    It  passed  the  House  in  1965  by  49  votes,  and  47 
of  these  votes  are  no  longer  in  Congress. 

Number  Three:    388  of  the  435  Representatives  in  the  90th  Congress 
are  from  districts  where  four-fifths  or  more  of  the  people  live  in  towns  and 
cities  —  off  the  farm. 
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Number  Four:    In  this  same  Congress  there  are  more  than  20  bills 
pending  to  kill  all  or  parts  of  existing  commodity  programs  —  And  even 
though  you  tobacco  farmers  are  not  under  the  1965  Food  and  Agriculture  Act., 
don't  think  for  one  minute  that  your  program  will  survive  once  the  axe  begins 
swinging . 

Number  Five,  and  let's  face  it:    No  meaningful  farm  bill  can  pass 
the  Congress  without  strong,  determined,  active  Presidential  leadership.  Make 
no  mistake  —  just  take  a  look  at  the  farm-city  ratio  in  Congress  if  you  think 
Farm  Belt  votes  by  themselves  can  pass  anything,  let  alone  legislation  that 
generates  knee-jerk  opposition  by  the  mere  mention  of  the  word  farm. 

These  facts  indicate  to  me  that  perhaps  the  most  important  referendum 
in  the  history  of  farming  will  take    place  next  November,  and  in  my  opinion 
any  farmer  who  goes  into  that  referendum  without  knowing  exactly  where  each 
candidate  for    every  office  stands  ought  to,  as  Harry  Truman  put  it,  have  his 
head  examined. 

You  have  the  right  to  a  clear,  direct  statement  of  position  from 
every  candidate.    You  cannot  afford  to  settle  for  weasel-word  cries  for  "change.1 

You  have  the  right  —  the  obligation  —  to  ask,  "what  change,  and 
exactly  how?" 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  do  so. 
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U.S.    DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Office  of  the  Secretary 


The  subject  Fred  Heinkel  assigned  me  for  this  morning  is 
"Agriculture  —  1968  and  Beyond,"  which  has  to  do  with  the  future.  But 
before  I  "begin,  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me  a  short  reference  to  the  past. 

As  all  of  you  know,  Fred  Heinkel  had  a  lot  to  do  himself  with 
our  farm  programs  in  general  and  feed  grains  in  particular.    So  coming 
here  for  this  purpose  "brings  "back  many  memories. 

Six  days  af*ter  I  was  sworn  in  as  President  Kennedy's  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  1961,  I  invited  Fred  to  Washington  as  chairman  of  a 
special  task  force  to  explore  solutions  for  the  dire  emergency  in  feed 
grains. 

"Dire  emergency"  was  one  of  the  kinder  phrases  the  papers  used 
to  describe  the  situation  we    faced  in  feed  grains.      Our  biggest 
worry,  back  then,  was  what  to  do  with  half  a  billion  bushels  of  grain 
that  might  rot  on  the  ground  because  there  was  no  place  to  store  it.  This 
was  no  idle  fear.    If  I96C& production  levels  had  continued,  it  was  as  cer- 
tain as  anything  can  be  that  grain  surpluses  would  soon  overflow  all  the 
elevators  and  bins  we  had. 

Already  in  storage  were  2  billion  bushels  of  corn,  enough  grain 
sorghum  to  last  a  year  and  a  half,  plus  a  two-year  supply  of  wheat. 

Remarks  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  the  196b  Feed 
Grain  Signup  Meeting,  Thursday,  February  3,  1968,  9:30  AM,  CST,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  
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All  the  signs  were  "bright  red  with  danger  signals.    Feed  grain 
prices  were  dropping  each  year;  the  standing  room  only  signs  were  hung 
out  on  grain  "bins  all  over  the  Nation,  and  more  was  on  the  way. 

Unless  we  could  find  some  answers,  feed  grain  stocks  would 
mount  another  300  or  hOO  million  "bushels  within  the  year,  with  disastrous 
results  to  farmers,  the  livestock  industry,  and  rural  America  in  general. 

That  was  the  situation  in  1961  when  Fred  Heinkel,  his  fellow 
committee  members,  myself,  the  Congress,  and  some  of  you  here  in  the  room 
"began  to  look  for  answers. 

Most  people,  including  the  chairmen  of  the  committees  in  "both 
Houses  of  Congress,  said  it  was  impossible  to  pass  legislation  in  time 
for  the  1961  crop.    But  we  did  it. 

We  came  up  with  the  Emergency  Feed  Grain  Act  in  1961,  a  vol- 
untary program  providing  acreage  reduction  and  price  supports  for  corn 
and  sorghum  to  those  who  complied. 

It  was  the  first  major  piece  of  legislation  President  Kennedy 
signed.    I  will  never  forget  that  day.    On  a  rainy  March  22,  a  Wednesday, 
Speaker  of  the  House  Sam  Raybura,  "Mr.  Sam,"  signed  for  his  Chamber. 
The  legislation  was  rushed  over  to  Vice  President  Johnson's  office, 
where  he  signed,  and  then  to  the  White  House  where  President  Kennedy 
waited  to  sign  it  into  law,  short-cutting  normal  procedures  by  at  least 
two  days. 
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Less  than  an  hour  later,  Ed  Jaenke  and  I  were  on  our  way  to 
Omaha  to  attend  a  meeting  like  this  one,  and  a  few  days  later,  farmers 
were  signing  up  all  over  the  country, 

I  think  you  will  all  agree  that  Fred  Heinkel  and  his  colleagues 
did  their  work  well.  A  similar  program,  with  some  modification  and  im- 
provement, is  the  "basis  for  our  farm  programs  today. 

And  they're  good  programs  —  not  perfect,  "but  the  "best  that 
we've  ever  had.    We  have  direct  payments  now,  and  we  have  a  system  to 
move  our  farm  products,  in  "big  amounts,  for  dollar  sales  overseas.  We've 
gotten  rid  of  the  surpluses  and  we've  raised  farm  income  under  these  pro- 
grams . 

In  1966  we  had  the  second  highest  net  income  in  history.  We 
slumped  in  1967,  as  you  all  know,  and  now  we're  taking  action  to  regain 
our  momentum  again.    But  the  basic  machinery  is  sound,  and  we  can  make 
it  work  even  "better. 

A  lot  of  time  has  passed  since  we  "began  to  shape  these  programs, 
and,  as  Shaw  said,  "We  are  made  wise  not  "by  the  recollections  of  our  past, 
but  by  the  responsibilities  of  our  future."    The  responsibilities  we 
face  as  farm  leaders  in  this  year  of  1968  are  both  formidable  and  sobering. 

A  great  many  things  are  going  to  be  decided  this  year,  per- 
haps irrevocably.    For  instance  — 

1.    Farmers,  by  the  extent  of  their  signup  in  the  wheat,  cotton 

and  feed  grain  programs,  will  give  the  Congress  an  indication  of  how  they 

feel  about  the  present  farm  programs,  and  thereby  have  a  very  real  influ- 
ence on  extension  or  termination  of  these  programs. 
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2.  In  feed  grains  especially,  the  extent  of  signup  will 
sharply  influence  supplies  and  prices  of  feed  grains  in  the  coming  mar- 
keting year,  and  subsequently  the  condition  of  the  livestock  industry. 

3.  Third,  farmers  and  their  organizations,  "by  their  support, 
opposition  or  neutrality,  will  have  an  important  impact  on  the  fate  of 
various  proposals  for  strategic  reserves  of  grain  and  soybeans  now  before 
the  Congress. 

k.    And  finally,  what  amounts  to  a  national  referendum  on  farm 
programs  will  he  held  just  272  days  from  now.    On  that  day,  November  5> 
1968,  American  voters  will  elect  the  President  and  the  Congress  that 
will  either  expand  or  kill  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  if  this 
Act  is  not  extended  by  the  present  Congress, 

Let!s  look  at  these  decisions  one  at  a  time: 

First,  the  signup: 

The  objective  of  the  1968  feed  grain  program  is  to  strengthen 
prices  and  income  by  reducing  total  supplies.    A  big  1967  crop  changed 
the  previous  supply  and  demand  balance.    We  now  have  a  2  to  3  percent 
overproduction . 

The  1968  program  is  designed  to  reverse  this  with  an  under- 
production  of  2  to  3  percent,  which  means  diverting  roughly  30  million 
acres  out  of  production  —  about  10  million  more  than  in  1967. 
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If  30  million  acres  are  diverted,  this  should  help  remove  the 
threat  of  future  overproduction  of  livestock.    But  at  the  same  time, 
production  -will  be  adequate  to  maintain  exports  and  keep  reserves  at  an 
adequate  —  hut. not  excessive  —  level, 

(As  in  1967,  all  farms  taking  part  in  the  program  may  divert 
as  little  as  20  percent  of  their  total  feed  grain  base  and  qualify  for 
price  supports  and  loans.) 

But  the  program  will  succeed  in  these  goals  only  if  we  get 
high  participation  from  farmers.    In  19^7  we  saw  how  a  small  excess  of 
feed  grain    production  resulted  in  a  substantial  drop  in  the  price  of 
corn.    Moreover,  we  are  now  seeing  the  results  of  weak  program  participa- 
tion in  some  of  the  Midwestern  states. 

Even  though  a  large  volume  of  corn  has  been  going  under  loan 
in  the  western  part  of  the  corn  belt,  its  effect  has  been  offset  —  to 
a  considerable  extent  anyway  —  by  grain  that  was  not  eligible  for  price 
support  in  the  eastern  corn  belt,  grain  marketed  without  benefit  of  the 
loan  program. 

And  so  it  is  quite  true  that  farmers  have,  in  their  own  hands, 
the  tools  to  boost  corn  prices  in  the  coming  year.    One  way  to  do  this 
is  with  a  good  signup  in  the  1968  feed  grain  program,  but  that's  not  all 
we  can  do. 
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The  Department  acted  last  year  to  extend  re  seal  to  all  grain, 
to  expand  it  to  commercial  storage  and  to  provide  storage  facilities 
around  the  Nation  where  they're  in  short  supply.    This  is  bargaining  power, 
if  farmers  will  continue  to  take  advantage  of  it,  together  with  the  loan 
program. 

In  my  opinion,  the  market  over-reacted  both  to  the  shortage 
rumors  of  late  1966  and  the  present  situation,  when  supplies  are  adequate, 
but  not  burdensome.    What  we're  witnessing  now  is  a  waiting  game  played 
on  a  nationwide  chessboard,  between  the  trade  and  farmers.    With  a  good 
signup,  with  passage  of  the  strategic  reserve  legislation  I'll  discuss 
in  a  minute,  and  if  farmers  take      advantage  of  all  the  tools  at  their 
command  to  hold  grain  until  prices  strengthen,  I  believe  we  can  look  for 
better  feed  grain  prices  later  in  the  year. 

Similarly  in  livestock:    If  farmers  cut  back  livestock  pro- 
duction modestly,  prices  should  rally  in  1968.    But  if  they  yield  to 
the  temptation  of  feeding  cheap  com  in  great  amounts,  broiler,  turkey, 
hog,  and  cattle  prices  will  suffer. 

In  cotton,  our  problem  is  the  reverse  of  grains, and  livestock. 
The  reduction  in  stocks  which  took  place  as  the  result  of  the  program, 
and  also  bad  weather,  makes  it  possible  and  desirable  to  increase  pro- 
duction in  1968.    The  program  is  designed  with  this  in  mind. 

We  recognize  that  sharp  declines  in  cotton  production  in  1966 
and  I967  have  created  serious  problems  for  ginners,  warehousemen,  cotton- 
seed crushers  and  suppliers. 
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Increased  production  of  cotton  in  1968  should  help  this  seg- 
ment of  the  industry  recover  from  the  adjustments  they  made  during  the 
first  two  years  of  the  program. 

We  want  to  produce  adequate  stocks  of  high-quality  cotton  in 
1968;  a  volume  corresponding  roughly  to  the  expected  offtake. 

We  "believe  this  can  "be  done  under  the  1968  program. 

The  second  point  I'd  like  to  discuss  in  detail  is  strategic 

reserves. 

This  isn't  a  new  idea;  the  "basic  principle  extends  clear  "back 
to  the  ever -normal  granary  concept  of  the  thirties.    Its  enactment  is 
essential  at  this  time. 

In  our  present  situation,  farmers  are  "bearing  too  much  of  the 
cost  of  building  reserves  "back  to  a  safe  level,  and  this  needs  correcting. 

Under  present  law,  CCC  has  to  dispose  of  its  stocks  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  consistent  with  orderly  marketing  and  the  operation  of  the 
price  support  system.    This  obviously  isn't  compatible  with  the  clear  need, 
in  today's  uncertain  world,  of  a  reserve  of  key  commodities. 

Pending  legislation,  which  this  Administration  supports  and 
for  which  it  has  testified,  would  correct  this. 

What  we're  shooting  for  is  a  reserve  in  the  hands  of  both  farmers 

and  government.    In  the  farmer-held  portion,  which  would  be  accomplished 
by  modifications  in  the  reseal  program,  our  target  is  200  million  bushels 
of  wheat,  15  million  tons  of  feed  grains,  and  30  million  bushels  of  soy- 
beans at  the  end  of  a  marketing  year. 
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In  the  CCC  portion,  the  target  is  200  million  "bushels  of  wheat, 
15  million  tons  of  feed  grains  and  30  million  "bushels  of  soybeans,  CCC 
stocks  are  now  "below  this  in  all  three  commodities.    If  we  had  had  the 
authority  to  "build  to  this  level  last  year,  we  could  have  provided  some 
further  support  to  prices. 


I  know  you're  interested  in  provisions  to  safeguard  the  re- 
entry of  reserves  into  the  market.    Let  me  quote  the  Under  Secretary's 
Senate  testimony  of  two  weeks  ago  on  this  in  detail,  because  a  lot  of 
mis -information,  some  of  it  deliberate,  had  been  disseminated  on  this 
whole  question: 


"Establishment  of  reserve  stocks  in  farmer  and  CCC  ownership 
represents  only  one  key  element  in  the  reserve.    Of  equal  im- 
portance are  the  terms  under  which  the  reserve  could  be  used. 

"First,  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  in  a  grave  na- 
tional emergency,  special  powers  of  the  President  would  take 
precedence  over  other  provisions  of  law.    The  government - 
owned  reserve  could  be  used  in  that  case  as  directed  by  the 
President,  notwithstanding  other  statutes. 

"S.  27^3  (the  bill  on  which  he  testified)  would  set  the  mini- 
mum sale  price  for  Government -owned  stocks  of  wheat  at  100 
percent  of  parity  (less  the  current  cost  of  the  marketing  cer- 
tificate to  processors)  when  total  stocks  at  the  end  of  the 
marketing  year  were  expected  to  be  350  million  bushels  or  less. 
This  higher  resale  price  would  be  the  chief  means  of  safe- 
guarding the  wheat  in  the  Government -owned  security  reserve. 
I  recommend  that  the  level  be  raised  to  hOO  million  bushels 
at  which  this  minimum  sales  price  takes  effect. 

"For  feed  grains,  the  level  would  be  raised  from  25  to  30 
million  tons  at  which  the  mini mum  sale  price  of  100  percent 
of  parity  less  the  value  of  the  effective  price  support  takes 
effect.    For  soybeans,  the  level  at  which  the  minimum  sale 
price  of  100  percent  of  parity  takes  effect  would  be  raised 
from  35  to  60  million  bushels. 
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"Increasing  these  levels  as  indicated  will  place  a  larger 
quantity  of  grain  under  the  protection  of  a  relatively- 
high  resale  price.    It  would  reassure  consumers  that  ade- 
quate stocks  would  be  available  in  case  of  an  emergency, 
while  guaranteeing  farmers  that  the  security  reserve  could 
not  be  used  to  hold  down  farm  prices."    End  quote. 

Here,  as  in  so  many  previous  battles  over  farm  programs,  a 
strategic  reserve  is  supported  by  every  general  farm  organization  save 
one.    It's  the  old  game  of  odd-man -out. 

We  lost  this  fight  in  the  last  session  when  the  Purcell 
bill  failed     of  passage     —    and  along  with  it  we    lost  an 
estimated  $300  to  $400  million  in  extra  income  that  strengthened 
prices  would  have  brought  to  farmers.       We  dare  not  lose  it  again  this 

time. 

Which  brings  me  to  my  final  point,  the  "national  referendum" 
on  farm  programs  next  November  5. 

Without  these  farm  programs  we  face  the  one-third  drop  in  net 
farm  income  predicted  by  independent  surveys  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges, 
Presidential  Commissions  and  the  Congress. 

This  wouldn't  be  any  short-time  shakeout,  "separating  the 
men  from  the  boys,"  as  some  would  have  us  believe.    The  capacity  for  over- 
production in  the  grains  is  a  long-term  phenomenon. 

I'm  sure  you're  familiar  with  the  study  done  by  the  Center  for 

Agricultural  and  Economic  Development  at  Iowa  State  University  for  the 

Food  and  Fiber  Commission.    But  let's  refresh  our  memories.    This  report 
says  that  even  by  1980,  in  the  absence  of  programs,  wheat  would  sell  for 
$1.27  a  bushel,  with  no  offsetting  certificates,  corn  at  75  cents  a  bushel 
with  no  diversion  payments;  soybeans  at  $1.23  a  bushel. 

(more) 
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Gentlemen,  there  are  more  than  20  bills  before  the  congress  to 
today  that  would  abolish  all  or  parts  of  our  wheat  and  feed  grain  programs. 
What  would  the  end  of  his  program  mean,  for  example,  to  a  farmer  with 
a  100-acre  corn  base,  with  an  80-bushel  yield. 

At  even  85  cents  a  bushel,  10  cents  higher  than  the  price  pre- 
dicted in  the  study  I  just  mentioned,  a  farmer's  return  on  that  hundred 
acres  would  be  $6,800  in  the  absence  of  supply-management  program. 

Under  the  present  program,  even  in  the  low-price  year  of  1967, 
the  average  return  was  $1.26  a  bushel  on  the  entire  production,  a  figure 
arrived  at  as  follows:  The  average  price  was  $1.07  a  bushel,  plus  price 
support  payments  of  19  cents.  Diverting  20  percent  of  his  100-acre  base, 
the  operator  had  a  1967  gross  return  of  $8,048.  He  also  saved  about 
$650  in  production  costs  on  the  20  acres  diverted  to  conserving  uses. 

Per  bushel,  the  difference  is  41  cents  —  in  your  billfold  or 
out  of  it  —  take  your  choice. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  won't  stay  on  the  books  if  we 
don't  fight  for  it.    In  1965  it  passed  the  House  by  only  49  votes.  Today, 
53  of  the  "yea"  votes  are  no  longer  in  the  Congress. 

Of  435  Representatives  in  the  90th  Congress,  only  47  repre- 
sent districts  having  20  percent  or  more  farm  population.    Fewer  than  one 
House  district  in  three  has  as  much  as  10  percent  farm  population. 
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What  this  means,  is  that  without  strong  Presidential  leader- 
ship, no  meaningful  commodity  legislation  can  be  expected  to  pass  the 
Congress  in  the  years  ahead.    It  .just  isnft  in  the  cards.    In  short,  the 
Presidential  election  this  year  is  more  important  to  farmers  than  ever 
before  in  our  history. 

I  know  that  you  believe  in  farm  programs.    We  both  know  they  can 
be  improved,  and  by  working  together  we  can  improve  them.    We  have  a 
four  year  bill  for  the  first  time  in  history.    We  now  have  before  the 
Congress  the  kind  of  strategic  reserve  bill  we've  all  wanted,  and  fought 
for,  over  the  years. 

You  have  a  right  and  an  obligation  to  find  out  where  the  can 
didates  for  President  and  other  offices  stand  on  farm  programs.  Start 
with  the  feed  grain  program  now  on  the  books.    Find  out  if  it  has  the 
candidate's  unequivocal  support  and,  if  not,  how  he  would  improve  it. 

Let  me  make  one  more  request.    When  you  return  home,  please 
join  with  the  Department  and  your  fellow  farmers  all  over  the  Nation 
to  assure  a  sign-up  that  will  make  the  1968  feed  grain  program  the 
most  successful  of  the  eight  we  have  launched  at  this  historic  series 
of  meetings. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  your  Nation. 

Thank  you.    I'll  now  try  to  answer  any  questions  you  have. 
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As  we  approach  the  year  2000  and  the  turn  of  the  century,  predicting 

I 

the  future  grows  more  popular. 

I  recently  read  a  prediction  for  the  near  future  that  went  like 

this: 

"The  world  will  not  "be  the  same  place  10  or  20  years  hence:  either 
hell  will  have  broken  out,  or  we  shall  all  have  learned  how  to  cooperate  much 
more  intensively  and  on  a  world  scale." 

All  of  us  here  agree,  I'm  sure,  that  the  world  will  not  be  the  same 
place  10  or  20  years  from  today,  but  not  all  of  us,  I'm  afraid,  are  as  cer- 
tain that  hell  will  not  have  broken  out. 

Some  feel  hell  is  inevitable,  and  are  already  deciding  who  should 
live  and  who  should  die  —  who  will  get  the  empty  bowls       in  10  or  15  years. 

But  most  of  us  believe  with  the  Committee  on  the  World  Food  Crisis 
that  man  can  mobilize  his  capabilities  to  fashion  a  world  that  can  sustain 
humankind  "in  dignity,  without  want,"  or  we  would  not  be  at  this  second 
International  Conference  on  War  on  Hunger. 

You  would  long  since  have  left  the  front,  conscience  sheathed, 
suffering  from  spiked  ambition  and  undone  dreams. 

But  instead  you  are  still  here,  believing  that  we  can  all  learn  how 
to  cooperate  as  Nations  and  as  individuals  much  more  intensively  and  on  a 
world  scale. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  the  second 
International  Conference  on  War  on  Hunger,  noon,  February  20,  19&8,  in  the 
Washington  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C.  
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I  believe  that,  too,  and  I  want  to  report  to  you  today  what  I  think 
are  some  hopeful  signs  that  we  are  on  the  road  to  the  kind  of  cooperation,  to 
the  comprehensive  approach  that  must  be  taken,  the  only  approach  that  can  win 
this  war  on  hunger. 

And  I  think  that  I  can  best  make  my  basic  point  here  by  reminding 
you  that  if  I  had  said  "we  are  on  the  road"  in  addressing  this  gathering  five 
years  ago,  I  would  have  meant  by  "we"  the  United  States  of  America. 

And  most  of  you  here  meant  the  same  thing  when  you  have  said  over 
the  years  "we"  must  solve  the  hunger  problem. 

That  was  a  fine,  humanitarian  attitude  and  it  led  this  country  to 
fine,  humanitarian  programs  that  kept  millions  of  our  friends  overseas  from 
starving  to  death. 

But  it  didn't  work. 

The  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee  panel  on  the  World  Food 
Problem  summed  it  up  very  simply  when  it  reported  last  May:     "...  There  are 
more  hungry  mouths  to  feed  in  the  world  today  than  ever  before  in  history." 

This  despite  billions  of  dollars  spent  in  food  and  technical  aid, 
despite  millions  of  tons  of  food  shipped  to  the  hungry,  and  despite  heroic 
efforts  —  and  achievements  —  of  scores  of  volunteer  groups. 
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The  report  of  the  President's  Committee  is  an  indictment  and  at 
the  same  time  an  awesome  challenge .    I  am  more  confident  today  that  we  can 
meet  that  challenge  than  I  would  have  been  five  years  ago,  because  when  I 
say  "we"  today  I  am  not  talking  about  the  United  States  alone       I  am  talking 
about  many  countries,  developed  and  developing,  working  within  a  broad  frame 
toward  the  same  goal:    world  freedom  from  hunger. 

The  United  States  was  a  pioneer  in  recognizing  the  need  for  more 
food  in  most  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  was  a  pioneer  in  efforts  to  supply  that  food. 

And,  most  important,  it  was  a  pioneer  in  developing  action  programs 
recognizing  the  fact  that  the  war  on  hunger  can  not  be  won  in  the  heartlands 
of  North  America,  that  it  must  be  waged  —  and  won  —  where  hunger  is,  and 
that  it  must  be  waged  by  all  Nations,  developed  and  developing. 

Recently  there  have  been  exciting  achievements  in  the  world 
approach  —  such  things  as  the  India  Aid  Consortium,  the  U.  N.  World  Food 
Program,  and  the  International  Grains  Arrangement, with  its  Food  Aid  Convention, 
now  pending  before  the  United  States  Senate. 

Other  speakers  today  will,  I  am  sure,  discuss  these  and  other 
global  tools.    I  want  to  talk  with  you  for  the  next  few  minutes  about  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  most  important  tool  ever  fashioned  anywhere  to  fill 
those  empty  bowls  around  the  world. 
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I  am  referring  to  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  195^,  as  amended,  commonly  known  as  Public  Law  kSo. 

In  my  opinion  we  were  near  the  road  to  the  cooperative  effort 
necessary  to  win  the  war  on  hunger  with  the  passage  of  P.L.  hSO  in  1954,  but 
it  was  only  an  approach. 

The  Act  did  help  save  millions  from  starving,  it  did  help  work  off 
huge  commodity  surpluses,  and  it  did  give  some  poor  countries  a  leg  up  toward 
a  working,  growing  economy. 

But  it  was  tailored  to  a  United  States  agriculture  of  surplus,  an 
agriculture  of  magnificent  productivity,  but  an  agriculture  that,  in  the  end, 
would  not  alone  be  able  to  close  the  gap  between  food  and  people. 

And  progress  in  the  developing  countries  was  too  slow  for  them  to 
close  this  gap  by  themselves. 

Something  had  to  be  done.    We  were  on  a  collision  course. 

Under  President  Johnson's  leadership,  P.L.  hQo  was  overhauled  by 
the  Congress  in  1966.    I  firmly  believe  that  it  was  at  this  point  we  turned 
the  corner  onto  the  road  we  must  travel,  the  road  of  Joint,  international 
effort  including  both  the  developed  and  the  less  developed  world       the  only 
way  the  war  on  hunger  can  be  won. 

The  Act  we  work  under  today  shows  that  we  have  matured  as  we  have    j  |Htf 
fought  the  war  on  hunger,  that  we  know  infinitely  more  than  we  did  a  few 
years  ago  about  the  ingredients  of  agricultural  development  and  what  it  will 
take  before  the  world  is  able  to  feed  itself. 

-  more  - 


P.L.  h80  as  amended  in  1966  says  that  to  qualify  for  U.S.  aid, 
developing  countries  must  take  positive  steps  to  provide  by  their  own  efforts 
more  and  more  of  their  own  food  from  their  own  resources. 

It  acknowledges  that  some  countries  are  very  poor,  and  it  continues 
the  food  donations  to  buy  them  the  time  they  must  have  to  reach  the  point 
where  they  can  begin  to  help  themselves. 

It  recognizes  that  population  is  the  Sword  of  Damocles  in  the  food 
crisis  and  it  makes  available  funds  for  voluntary  family  planning. 

It  understands  that  every  country  that  can  must  contribute  products, 
money,  services  and  talents  in  finding  solutions,  and  supports  the  expansion 
of  international  food  and  agricultural  assistance  programs. 

It  recognizes  the  stunting  effects  physical  and  mental  --  of 
malnutrition  and  provides  for  means  to  improve  the  nutritional  content  of 
U.S.  food  assistance. 

It  recognizes  that  the  bedrock  cause  of  hunger  is  poverty,  and 
links  food  aid  and  economic  assistance,  looking  to  the  day  when  the  people 
of  every  country,  by  their  own  efforts  and  with  our  help  and  that  of  other 
Nations,  can  get  out  of  the  breadline  and  into  the  marketplace. 

And,  finally,  the  P.L.  k&O  food  aid  program  recognizes  that  the 

United  States  no  longer  has  stockpiles  of  surplus.    Under  the  new  Act,  we 

take  into  consideration  food  aid  requirements  as  we  do  domestic  and  commercial 
export  requirements  in  setting  national  goals  and  tailoring  our  production 
accordingly. 

-  more  - 
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In  other  words,  we  have  substituted  for  surplus  production  reserve 
acreage,  acreage  that  can  he  used  to  produce  whatever  is  needed  whenever  it 
is  needed  for  U.S.  use,  for  commercial  exports  and  for  food  aid  to  hungry 
Nations . 

This  program  is  geared  to  a  hard  reality,  one  that  we  can't  dodge: 
The  fact  that  there  will  be  problems  of  surplus  in  some  parts  of  the  world  at 
the  same  time  as  there  are  problems  of  shortage  in  others  for  some  years  to 
come. 

This  means  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  determine  what 
domestic  farm  programs  to  use  and  how  to  use  them  to  meet  the  demands  of 
P.L.  hQo  and  of  the  commercial  trade. 

He  walks  the  tight  rope.    It  is  up  to  him  to  keep  the  balance 
between  scarcity  and  surplus.    He  must  use  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  to  move  acres  in  and  out  of  production  as  needed  to  meet  domestic  and 
world  commitments  while  bolstering  the  American  farm  economy  in  the  process. 

This  puts  tremendous  pressure  on  the  forecast  of  next  year's  crop, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  around  the  world.    And  when  you  consider  that 
as  little  as  3  percent  oversupply  can  drop  the  price  of  grain  10  percent  or 
more  you  can  understand  why  I  face  these  forecasts  with  an  attitude  similar 
to  that  of  the  Astronaut-Physicist  who  was  boarding  the  capsule  for  his 
first  space  shot. 

He  was  carrying  a  rabbit's  foot,  and  somebody  said  that  surely  he, 
a  practical  scientist,  didn't  believe  in  a  rabbit's  foot. 

-  more  - 
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"I  don't/'  he  replied,  "but  the  guy  who  gave  it  to  me  said  it  works 
whether  you  believe  in  it  or  not." 

I  would  like  to  get  rid  of  that  rabbit's  foot,  and  there  are  pro- 
posals before  the  Congress  now  that  would  help  me  to  do  so.    They  are  proposals 
to  create  a  strategic  grain  reserve,  and  I  would  appreciate  mightily  any 
support  any  of  you  would  give  for  such  a  reserve. 

The  reserve  would  serve  three  principal  purposes:    It  would  give  us 
a  food  cushion,  it  would  help  stabilize  farm  prices,  and  it  would  take  some 
of  the  pressure  off  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  his  production  decisions. 

But  I  did  not  come  here  to  tell  you  the  problems  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.    I  came  here  to  talk  about  P.L.  k8o  as  our  best  weapon  for 
ending  the  World  Food  Crisis,  as  a  tool  to  be  used  in  partnership  with  a 
developing  country  to  help  that  country  along  the  road  to  the  economic 
strength  without  which  its  food  problems  will  never  be  solved. 

I  can  report  that  there  is  clear  evidence  that  P.L.  USo,  in  the 
past  a  crutch  in  many  countries,  is  becoming  increasingly  a  tool,  that  self- 
help  partnerships  are  working. 

Developing  countries  --  sleeping  giants  of  unmet  needs  —  are 
coming  awake  under  this  stimulus. 

Nations  that  once  depended  chiefly  on  aid  are  able  to  turn 
increasingly  to  trade  to  meet  their  needs. 

-  more  - 
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And  as  incomes  grow  in  most  poorer  countries,  a  very  high  proportion 
of  that  income  increase  is  spent  for  food. 

We  have  found  that  as  developing  countries  improve  their  per  capita 
income  by  10  percent,  their  commercial  imports  of  commodities  from  all 
countries  increase  by  11  percent  while  their  commercial  imports  of  U.S. 
agricultural  products  increase  by  13  percent. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  can  get  a  good  idea  of  people's  income  gains 
--of  the  economic  growth  —  in  developing  Nations  by  comparing  their  food 
aid  and  their  food  trade  in  a  given  period.    Take  wheat  over  five  years. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1962,  the  United  States  exported  12.2  million  metric 
tons  of  wheat  under  P.L.  U80  to  developing  Nations.    At  the  same  time  they 
bought  commercially  from  the  United  States  about  1.7  million  metric  tons. 

By  Fiscal  I967,  these  same  countries  received  11. 5  million  metric 
tons  under  P.L.  ^80,  down  seven-tenths  of  a  million,  while  their  commercial 
buying  more  than  doubled  to  nearly  3.8  million  metric  tons. 

Let  me  give  you  some  specific  examples. 

In  Fiscal  '62  Israel  got  166,000  tons  of  wheat  from  the  U.S.  under 
P.L.  kQO  and  bought  105,000  tons  commercially.    By  I96T,  the  P.L.  kQo  ship- 
ments had  been  cut  in  half  and  the  commercial  buying  had  been  increased  by 
almost  half. 

During  this  same  period  South  Korea's  P.L.  kdO  wheat  imports  dropped 
from  337,000  tons  to  331,000  while  its  commercial  imports  went  up  more  than 
13  times,  from  26,000  tons  to  3^1,000  tons. 
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Taiwan's  P.L.  kSO  wheat  imports  dropped  from  325,000  tons  in  '62 
to  zero  in  '67.    Its  commercial  buying  from  us  went  from  9,000  tons  to  280,000 
tons. 

Let's  take  a  quick  look  at  what  has  happened  to  dollar  buying  of 
U.S.  farm  products  by  some  of  the  developing  countries  since  1955. 

Compare  the  years  1955  to  '59  with  the  years  I963  to  '67  and  you'll 
find  some  gains  that  are  exciting  —  even  startling. 

Taiwan's  dollar  buying  has  increased  16  times,  Spain's  15  times, 
Iran  is  up  9  times,  Israel  k,  Okinawa  5,  Libya  h,  Hong  Kong  1^-. 

This  is  a  good  beginning,  but  we  are  working  hard  to  write  an 
increasingly  better  record,  and  I  am  confident  that  we  can,  because  now  the 
principle  of  self-help  written  into  P.L.  kSO  in  1966  is  clearly  stated  and 
clearly  established. 

Every  P.L.  hQo  agreement  signed  since  January  1,  I967,  has  contained 
self-help  provisions  aimed  at  clearing  the  way  for  improved  farm  production 
in  each  country  —  provisions  agreed  to  by  each  country. 

V  This,  I  am  certain,  will  spur  most  of  these  countries  toward  food 

sufficiency  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  has  been  achieved  in  the  past. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  evaluate  the  full  impact  of  the  self-help 
agreements,  there  are  signs  already  that  they  have  helped. 
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The  World  Agricultural  Situation  report  released  today  shows  that 
the  past  year  was  one  of  record  output  for  world  agriculture,  and,  signifi- 
cantly, a  record  for  the  developing  countries  of  the  world. 

Agricultural  production  per  person  in  these  countries,  except  for 
Communist  Asia,  increased  by  about  5  to  6  percent  in  1967,  bringing  it  back 
to  the  level  of  1964  or  slightly  above. 

Most  of  the  developing  countries  with  large  populations  notably 
India,  Pakistan  and  Brazil  —  made  substantial  gains  in  the  production  of 
grain  and  other  foods. 

Now  I  am  not  trying  to  tell  you  that  the  self-help  emphasis  in 
P.L.  kSo  was  responsible  for  the  bumper  world  crop.    We  know  that,  in  toto, 
world  growing  conditions  were  ideal  for  a  large  crop,  that  conditions 
uniformly  ranged  from  good  to  excellent  in  the  grain-deficit  countries  of 
Europe,  West  Asia,  and  Latin  America,  and  in  India,  Pakistan  and  Mainland 
China. 

But  I  know  that  a  good  crop  was  made  better  in  many  countries 
because  they  put  the  technology  and  techniques  required  by  P.L.  h80 
agreements  to  use. 

India,  for  example,  expecting  a  record  harvest  of  about  95  million 

tons  of  food  grains,  has  sharply  increased  its  development  spending  (including 

foreign  exchange)  in  agriculture;  it  has  doubled  its  use  of  improved,  high- 
yielding  seed  and  almost  doubled  the  availability  of  fertilizer  --  and  still 
fertilizer  demand  has  outrun  supply. 

-  more  - 
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These  are  hopeful  signs,  but  only  signs,  pointing  toward  a 
destination  that  remains  a  long  way  off. 

Two  thirds  of  the  world  remains  hungry  or  malnourished  —  millions 
almost  beyond  help  of  any  kind,  let  alone  self-help. 

Public  Law  k&O  continues  to  provide  help  for  these  millions  through 
the  donation  of  food.    We  are  planning  a  steady  increase  in  the  volume  of 
these  commodities. 

And,  equally  important,  a  major  effort  is  being  made  under  P.L. 
USO  to  combat  malnutrition  and  undernutrition,  especially  in  children. 

All  of  us  here  know  that  undernutrition       too  little  to  eat  — 
robs  the  body  of  energy  and  resistance  to  disease,  and  that  malnutrition  — 
not  enough  of  the  right  things  to  eat       can  stunt  physical  and  mental 
growth. 

This  underdevelopment  of  human  resources  in  my  opinion  is  far 
more  serious  than  underdevelopment  of  natural  resources,  for  it  is  the 
people,  not  the  terrain,  who  must  lift  up  a  Nation. 

Important  breakthroughs  have  been  made  in  fortifying  foods  with 
proteins,  both  synthetic  and  derivatives  of  peanuts,  soybeans  and  fish.  Most 
of  you  are  familiar  with  Vitasoy,  the  soft  drink  made  in  Hong  Kong  from 
soybeans;  you  know  that  wheat  fortified  with  lysine  has  been  shipped  to 
India,  and  just  last  month  I  saw  a  copy  of  an  ad  in  a  Bombay  newspaper 
advertising  "Modern  Bread       fortified  with  lysine,  enriched,  vitaminized.'" 

-  more  - 
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I  am  told  that  this  is  the  first  commercial  new  protein  food 
resulting  from  Department  of  Agriculture  efforts  and  the  first  practical 
example  of  fortification  with  lysine. 

It  is  a  modest  beginning,  perhaps  100  million  loaves  a  year,  but 
it  points  the  way  toward  achieving  a  better  protein  diet  for  all  elements 
of  a  population,  not  just  babies  and  children  to  whom  our  chief  efforts 
today  are  directed. 

To  bolster  the  diets  of  these  protein- starved  youngsters,  the 
Department  has  bought  and  shipped  some  kOO  million  pounds  of  a  special 
formulation  of  corn,  soy,  milk  and  vitamins  overseas  to  school  lunch  programs 
and  special  child- feeding  programs. 

The  Department  is  investigating  mass  fortification  methods  in  an 
effort  to  find  ways  to  reach  more  children. 

And  the  Department  is  encouraging  the  development  of  various 
protein  beverages  that  will  be  as  appealing  as  pop  to  children. 

Let  me  say  here  that  this  area       getting  protein  into  growing 
young  bodies  --  is  one  in  which  the  voluntary  agencies  can  be  of  tremendous 
help.    The  fortified  foods  must  be  acceptable  to  the  people  who  need  them, 
and  who  knows  better  than  those  who  live  in  their  towns  and  travel  their 
farms  what  they  will  like  to  eat? 

We  can  make  the  stuff  and  ship  it,  but  we  need  your  help,  your 
advice  and  your  imagination  to  find  the  best  way  to  get  it  into  the  most 
stomachs. 

-  more  - 


The  story  of  the  War  on  Hunger  is  a  moving,  gripping  drama.    It  is 
a  drama  of  suffering  and  need,  of  selflessness  and  sacrifice,  of  failure  and 
frustration,  but  at  the  same  time  a  drama  of  limited  successes  that  give  us 
hope  that  there  can  be  a  world  without  hunger. 

Somehow  this  great  story  needs  to  be  told  to  all  the  American 
people  with  an  appeal  for  help  and  participation.    Perhaps  this  could  be 
done  best  with  a  television  spectacular  that  would  reach  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  people  all  over  this  land.    In  the  last  analysis,  the  understanding 
and  support  of  the  American  people  must  continue  to  grow  if  the  War  on 
Hunger  is  to  be  won. 

If  I  have  dwelt  over-long  and  over-exclusively  on  P.L.  480  today  — 
it  is  because  I  am  convinced  that  this  law  in  its  present  form  is  working, 
that  it  has  put  us  on  the  road  to  the  complete  cooperation  that  alone  can 
win  world  freedom  from  hunger. 

Within  its  frame,  everyone  can  play  a  part  —  Nations  developed  and 
developing,  private  business,  voluntary  groups,  international  agencies,  and 
people  themselves,  the  hungry  and  the  fed. 

P.L.  4.80,  as  you  know,  expires  this  year.    The  President  has  asked 
the  Congress  to  renew  it    to  speed  the  day  when  all  the  empty  bowls  will  be 
filled.    It  is  not  appropriate  at  this  point  for  me  to  discuss  strategy.  You 
will  do  that  in  due  time. 

-  more  - 


Kay  I  conclude  as  I  started,  by  saying  I  am  completely  persuaded 
that  the  War  on  Hunger  can  be  won.    In  this  room  and  scattered  around  the 
world  are  men  and  women  with  the  skill,  the  energy,  the  will  and  the  vision 
to  do  it  —  the  kind  of  whom  Robert  Louis    Stevenson  wrote  in  this  view  of 
man  published  80  years  ago: 

"To  touch  the  heart  of  his  mystery,  v/e  find  in  him  one  thought, 
strange  to  the  point  of  lunacy:    the  thought  of  duty;  the  thought  of  some- 
thing owing  to  himself,  to  his  neighbor,  to  his  God;  an  ideal  of  decency, 
to  which  he  would  rise  if  it  were  possible;  a  limit  of  shame  below  which, 
if  it  be  possible,  he  will  not  stoop  ... 

"...  Of  all  earth1 s  meteors,    here  at  least  is  the  most  strange 
and  consoling:    that  this  ennobled  lemur,  this  hair  crowned  bubble  of  dust, 
this  inheritor  of  a  few  years  and  sorrow,  should  yet  deny  himself  his  rare 
delights,  and  add  to  his  frequent  pains  and  live  for  an  ideal  . 
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I  come  to  you  today  not  as  a  professional  educator,  but 
rather  as  a  public  servant  who  has  shared  some  of  your  experiences 
in  trying  to  bring  education  up  to  date  ...  to  gear  it  to  meet  late 
20th  Century  problems  and  opportunities  with  more  than  early  20th 
century  tools. 

Whether  I  wanted  to  or  not  —  and  I  did  —  I  was  thrust 
into  the  struggle  for  better  education  when  I  became  Governor  of 
Minnesota,  a    State  with  a  justified  reputation  for  educational 
excellence. 

I  was  soon  caught  up  —  by  conviction  as  well  as  cir- 
cumstance —  in  efforts  directed  toward  school  reorganization  and  con- 
solidation . . .  efforts  specifically  aimed  at  creating  large  enough 
units  for  effective  programs. 

At  the  same  time  I  found  myself  actively  involved  in  working 

for  equalization,  for,  as  a  democrat  with  a  small  as  well  as  a  large 
"d",  I  felt  a  sharing  of  financial  resources  by  richer  school  districts 
with  poorer  districts  was  the  only  way  to  give  equality  of  opportunity 
to  every  pupil  in  the  State. 
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In  the  same  manner,  I  worked  for  equitable  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  the  State  Colleges,  again  feeling  these  institutions 
ought  to  be  established  in  such  a  manner  that  students  from  through- 
out the  State  had  equal  opportunity  to  attend  college. 

In  the  ensuing  six  years,  I  also  worked  with  those  who 
successfully  initiated  improved  vocational  education,  vocational  re- 
habilitation, the  extension  of  the  community  college  system,  a  long- 
term  capital  improvement  program  and  a  particular  favorite  of  mine 
—  a  program  for  exceptional  children.    Though  the  latter  program 
concentrated  on  special  training  and  special  services  for  retarded 
youngsters,  it  also  opened  the  door  for  specialized  training  of  gifted 
boys  and  girls. 

Those  were  richly  rewarding  years  for  me,  and  I  must  say 
I  miss  the  direct  day  to  day  involvement  with  education  that  I  had 
during  that  period.    Nevertheless,  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  I 
still  find  myself  "not  a  little  involved  in  education." 

For  over  seven  years  I've  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  work 
closely  with  land  grant  colleges  and  universities  in  every  State,  for 
the  universities  and  the  Department  —  working  together  —  have  made 
American  agriculture  the  most  productive  in  the  world. 

The  land  grant  colleges  were  established,  as  you  are  well 
aware,  with  the  aid  of  Federal  land  grants  in  1862,  the  same  year  that 
the  Department  was  founded.    The  Hatch  Experiment  Station  Act  in  1887 
established  agricultural  experiment  stations  as  departments  of  the 
land  grant  colleges,  and  provided  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 

(more) 
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participation  in  their  programs.    This  participation  became  the  cement 
for  a  genuine  and  lasting  partnership  between  the  colleges  and  the 
Department . 

Then,  in  19lU,  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  was  founded 
as  a  unique  Federal-State  partnership  to  take  the  results  of  research 
in  both  the  colleges  and  the  Department  directly  to  the  farmers.  Since 
then,  this  partnership  has  insured  that  agricultural  research  and 
resulting  knowhow  moves  directly  from  the  laboratories  and  lecture  halls 
to  the  farms. 

We  in  the  Department  today  work  with  the  American  Association 
of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  as  well  as  with  the  individual 
institutions.    Joint  committees  deal  with  problems  of  mutual  concern. 

These  universities  have  grown  as  our  Nation's  needs  have 
grown.    Today  they  constitute  the  most  ambitious  and  fruitful  system 
of  higher  education  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

As  Secretary  of  Agriculture  I  am  also  responsible  for  the 
USDA  Graduate  School,  an  adult  education  program  that  reaches  more 
than  22,000  people,  mostly  employees  of  the  Federal  government,  every 
year. 

But  there's  still  another  reason  I  haven't  lost  touch  with 
education.    The  President  of  the  United  States.    No  one  who  has  frequent 
contact  with  the  President  could  lose  touch  with  education.    He  literally 
breathes  education,  bringing  it  into  almost  every  conversation.    I  don't 
think  there  can  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  this  President  is  the  most 
education-minded  President  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

(more) 
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Consider  what  has  taken  place  under  his  Administration: 

Today  5.8  million  undergraduates  are  attending  college,  1.8 
million  more  than  there  were  four  years  ago.    Five  times  as  many  college 
students,  a  million  and  a  quarter  in  all,  are  receiving  Federal  assistance 
in  the  form  of  educational  grants  and  loans. 

Nine  million  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  educationally 
deprived  are  now  benefiting  from  special  classroom,  teacher  and  library 
programs  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

More  than  2  million  adults  have  taken  Federally- assisted 
vocational  education  courses  —  28  percent  more  than  took  them  the 
previous  four  years.    And  the  Cold  War  GI  Bill  is  providing  educational 
assistance  to  more  than  a  quarter  million  veterans. 

This  is  but  a  partial  listing.    All  these  things  —  and  many 
more  —  came  about  because  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  who  started  his 
career  as  a  teacher,  believes  the  wisest  investment  a  Government  can 
make  is  in  education,  in  developing  brain  power  for  this  country. 

Since  1963,  Government  expenditures  for  education  have  tripled 
rising  from  %h  billion  a  year  to  $12  billion. 

These  have  been  years  of  great  progress  in  education  but 
clearly  much  remains  to  be  done.    And  a  good  deal  of  what  remains  to 
be  done  to  meet  tomorrow's  requirements  lies  outside  those  metropolitan 
areas  of  this  country  that  tend  to  capture  most  of  the  attention. 

(more) 
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Today  I  want  to  talk  about  discrepancies  —  discrepancies 
between  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  education  in  rural  and  in 
urban  America  . . .  discrepancies  that  cry  out  for  the  attention  of  all 
who  believe  that  every  American  boy  and  girl  —  wherever  born  is 
entitled  to  equality  of  educational  opportunity. 

In    i960,  there  were  more  than  700,000  adults  in  rural 
America  who  had  never  enrolled  in  school.    More  than  3  million  others 
had  less  than  five  years  of  school  and  are  classified  as  functional 
illiterates.    More  than  19  million  others  had  not  completed  high 
school. 

So  much  for  adults.    How  about  today's  rural  youth? 

Let  me  quote  from  the  report  of  the  President ' s  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Rural  Poverty,  issued  last  September  under 
the  appropriate  title:    "The  People  Left  Behind": 

"This  pool  of  adults  with  low  levels  of  educational  achieve- 
ment is  being  fed  by  a  stream  of  rural  youth.    More  than  2.3  million 
rural  youth  aged  ik  through  2k  dropped  out  of  school  before  graduating 
in  i960.    About  8.7  percent  of  them  —  some  199,000  —  completed  less 
than  5  years  of  schooling." 

By  any  measuring  stick,  rural  youth  are  not  getting  the 
education  they  need  and  deserve. 

—  School  buildings,  facilities,  curricula,  programs  and 
teachers  do  not  measure  up  to  urban  standards. 

(more) 
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—  In  1966,  virtually  all  of  this  Nation's  remaining  one- 
room  schools  were  in  rural  areas. 

—  Low  salaries  discourage  attracting  and  holding  better 
teachers  in  rural  schools. 

—  The  percentage  of  rural  teachers  not  properly  certified 
is  about  twice  as  high  as  for  urban  teachers. 

—  Counseling  of  rural  students  is  limited  and  frequently 

lacking. 

These  factors  combine  to  produce  such  statistics  as  these: 
--  The  drop-out  rate  is  highest  among  rural  high  school 

students . 

—  Rural  students  score  lower  on  verbal  facility  —  as  well 
as  many  other  —  tests  when  measured  against  their  urban  counterparts. 

In  i960,  only  half  the  proportion  of  rural  youth  as  urban 
youth  enrolled  in  college. 

The  rural  youth  who  did  go  on  to  college  scored  lower 
on  entrance  examinations  and  more  often  had  preparation  deficiencies 
that  had  to  be  made  up. 

Why,  in  this  era  of  unprecedented  respect  for  education  — 
and  in  this  era  of  unprecedented  prosperity  —  do  we  still  have  so 
many  rural  schools  that  do  not  even  measure  up  to  the  modest  standards 
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described  by  James  Conant,  much  less  the  higher  standards  advocated 
by  other  educators? 

Primarily,  because  our  prosperity  has  not  yet  washed  into 
a  great  many  rural  areas.  Too  many  small  communities  simply  do  not 
have  the  financial  resources  to  provide  adequate  systems. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  rural  America. 

Rural  America  is  paradoxical.    There  are  prosperous  farmers 
and  poor  farmers;  there  are  progressive  rural  communities,  and  there 
are  rural  slums.    There  are  booming  population  centers,  and  sections 
of  whole  States  and  regions  in  decline.    So  it  is  dangerous  to 
generalize. 

But  this  much  we  know  for  certain: 

—  With  a  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  Nation's  total 
population  ~  5^,000,000  measured  against  20^,000,000       rural  America 
has  nearly  half  the  total  poverty  of  the  Nation.    One  of  every  eight 
persons  in  metropolitan  centers  lives  in  poverty.     One  of  every  four 
lives  in  poverty  in  rural  America. 

—  Underemployment  of  rural  people  amounts,  in  effect,  to 
about  15  percent  of  those  between  20  and  6U  being  unemployed.  This 
is  all  the  more  distressing  when  contrasted  against  the  national  un- 
employment rate  of  only  3.5  percent. 

—  The  annual  number  of  new  jobs  added  in  the  countryside  is 
only  two- thirds  the  number  needed  to  stop  the  flow  of  people  to  urban 
centers.  (more) 
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--  Half  of  the  poor  homes  in  America  are  in  rural  areas. 
A  million  are  unfit  for  habitation. 

--  Rural  residents  have  roughly  half  the  number  of  doctors 
per  100,000  people  as  city  people,  and  only  a  third  the  number  of 
dentists  proportionately. 

—  At  least  29,000  rural  communities  are  desperately  in 
need  of  improved  water  and  sewer  systems,  and  thousands  more  need 
other  community  facilities. 

Combined  with  the  traditional  lure  of  the  cities,  and  the 
traditional  tendency  for  industry  to  locate  where  other  industry 
already  is  located  in  urban  areas,  the  present  deficiences  and  in- 
adequacies and  frustrations  of  rural  America  continue  to  encourage 
a  farm- to- city  migration  that  has  been  underway  for  a  hundred  years 
or  more  ...  and  continue  to  aggravate  what  I  consider  America's  most 
crucial  long  term  basic  domestic  problem  —  the  problem  of  rural- 
urban  imbalance. 

Today  —  because  of  unplanned  rural  depopulation  and  unplanned 
metropolitan  impaction  —  70  percent  of  our  people  are  living  on  only 
1  percent  of  the  land.    We'll  add  another  100  million  Americans  to 
the  scene  in  the  next  32  years  and  by  that  time  —  unless  something 
is  done  to  stop  the  trend  —  some  2k0  million  of  us  will  be  crushed 
into  urban  areas  occupying  only  h  percent  of  the  total  land  area  of 
this  spacious  Nation! 

(more) 
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So  ...  we  have  a  countryside  replete  with  natural  beauty, 
open  space,  fresh  air,  pure  water,  going  begging  for  jobs  and  people 
...  and  we  have  cities  smothered  by  smog,  filled  with  ugly  tensions, 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  problems  of  too  little  space  for  too  many 
people . 

Does  this  make  sense?    The  experts  tell  us  it  will  take  a 
trillion  dollars  to  put  our  cities  into  shape.    I  won't  argue  with 
that.     Indeed,  I  believe  we  must  do  everything  we  can  do  to  save 
our  cities  and  make  them  what  they  should  be. 

But  I  have  said  over  and  over  and  over  again  that  the 
problems  of  the  cities  will  never  be  completely  cured  until  the 
problems  of  rural  America  are  attacked  with  equal  vigor. 

If  we  can  stop  the  flow  of  people  into  our  cities  —  an 
influx  of  some  600,000  rural  migrants  a  year  —  we  can  give  our 
cities  a  breather  in  their  Herculean  efforts  just  to  stay  abreast 
of  their  present  crises. 

But  we  can  only  do  this  by  adopting  a  firm  national  policy, 
a  total  commitment  to  restoring  rural- urban  balance  by  creating  a 
rural  renaissance  ...  by  building  into  rural  America  jobs  and 
economic,  social,  cultural  —  and  educational  —  opportunity  on  a 
par  with  the  cities.    I  am  convined  that  little  can  be  done  to  develop 
rural  education  until  far  more  is  done  to  develop  the  total  rural 
community.    And  by  the  same  token  rural  development  is  impossible  without 
a  sound  educational  program. 

(more) 
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Though  we  have  not  yet  clearly  enunciated  such  a  national 
policy,  the  job  of  rebuilding  rural  America  has  begun.    An  array  of 
Federal  programs  has  been  initiated,  programs  made  possible  by  the 
Rural  Water  Systems  and  Sanitation  Act,  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act,  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act,  the  Manpower 
Training  and  Development  Act,  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  I965 j  and  many,  many  State  and  local  government  programs. 

Ify  own  Department  of  Agriculture  has  mounted  a  frontal  attack 
on  the  problems  of  rural  America.    Operating  loans  and  grants  to  farmers 
from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  have  increased  60  percent  since 
i960.    Loans  to  promote  farm  ownership  by  small  farmers  have  increased 
five- fold.    Economic  opportunity  loans  are  helping  a  growing  number  of 
farm  and  non-farm  people  set  up  small  businesses.    Credit  for  rural 
housing  will  be  nearly  13  times  as  great  this  year  as  it  was  in  i960. 

Funds  to  build  modern  water  and  sewer  systems  for  rural 
communities  have  risen  from  less  than  $2  million  in  fiscal  1961  to 
almost  $200  million  in  fiscal  I967.    Last  year  alone  these  funds  helped 
build  or  improve  1,100  systems. 

We  have  made  a  start  toward  retraining  displaced  farm  and 
rural  people  for  new  economic  roles  —  a  start  toward  attracting  new- 
industry  to  rural  America  —  a  start  toward  improving  and  developing 
all  the  resources  of  the  countryside  through  Federal,  State  and  local 
action. 

(more) 
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Under  Executive  Order  11307,  the  President  has  asked  the 
Federal  Departments  to  work  together  to  help  people  in  rural  areas 
in  their  total  community  development.    This,  what  we  call  "Outreach," 
is  coordinated  through  USDA's  Rural  Community  Development  Service 
in  Washington  and  is  carried  out  in  every  one  of  America's  3,000 
rural  counties  by  Technical  Action  Panels. 

These  Technical  Action  Panels,  made  up  of  USDA  officials 
and  other  Federal,  State  and  local  government  leaders,  also  coordinate 
USDA  programs  and  work  with  local  leadership  to  use  the  new  Federal 
community  development  "tools."    They  seek  to  stimulate  and  to  guide 
local  leadership  to  the  help  available. 

These  breakthroughs  already  have  had  a  significant  effect. 
The  outmigration  from  the  countryside  has  been  slowed  —  dropping 
from  nearly  a  million  a  year  eight  years  ago  to  less  than  600,000  a 
year  today.    And  the  proportion  of  new  jobs  created  in  the  countryside 
has  increased  in  the  same  period  as  industry  has  discovered  the  ad- 
vantages and  possibilities  of  rural  location. 

But  this  is  a  big,  diverse  country,  and  Federal  actions  alone 
won't  solve  rural  America's  problems  and  build  a  new  town  and  country 
U.S.A.    Nobody  in  Washington  can  pre-package  a  cure,  or  a  plan,  and 
ship  it  out,  and  make  it  work.    The  Federal  Government  has  some  500 
programs  that  can  help,  but  making  them  work  takes  local  initiative, 
local  leadership  and  local  planning. 

(more) 
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And  that  is  where  you  come  in. 

I've  come  here  today  to  challenge  you  --  as  experienced 
educators,  as  trained  and  persuasive  leaders  —  to  provide  the 
initiative  and  the  influence  required  to  get  your  communities  moving 
ahead . 

I've  come  to  you  because  the  education  problems  you  have 
confronted  professionally  are  much  like  the  problems  of  rural  community 
development.    Hence  you  are  eminently  qualified  to  provide  broad 
community  leadership,  just  as  you  provide  educational  leadership. 
Really  —  the  two  can't  be  separated. 

Let  me  explain: 

Rural  school  systems  were  organized  in  another  era  —  when 
travel  was  limited  and  it  was  impossible  to  have  rural  pupils  in 
larger  units  . . .  and  when  the  educational  needs  of  the  day  were  much 
less  complex. 

Many  of  those  systems  today  are  obsolete.    You  know  first 
hand  how  difficult  it  is  to  change  them.    You  know  how  reluctant  the 
voters  of  local  school  administrative  units  are  to  consolidate  districts 
and  organize  an  effective  unit.    And  you  also  know  how  costly  —  in 
terms  of  poor  education  —  it  is  to  cling  to  those  limited  and  in- 
adequate systems. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  total  rural  community  development. 
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We  have  already  learned  that  the  key  to  proper  development 
lies  in  comprehensive  planning,  preferably  on  a  multi-county  basis. 
We  have  learned  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  single  rural 
county  to  offer  a  full  set  of  community  services  of  the  calibre 
needed  for  sustained  growth.    But  we  have  also  learned  that  a  group 
of  counties,  usually  with  a  small  or  medium-sized  city  at  its  center, 
within  easy  commuting  range,  can  provide  both  local  resources  and 
the  framework  needed  to  make  full  use  of  Federal  and  State  programs 
for  development. 

If  Federal  and  State  programs  to  assist  development  are 
available  —  and  they  are  —  and  if  the  potential  for  multi- county 
structuring  is  there  —  and  it  is  —  what  more  is  required? 

The  answer  is  leadership.    And  that  means  you.    You  are 
required.    You  and  people  like  you  who  have  the  ability  to  raise  a 
community's  sights,  to  persuade  it  to  tear  down  its  provincial 
barricades  and  join  with  its  neighbors  for  the  common  good.    The  kind 
of  leadership  that  can  stir  people  to  think  big  and  act  big. 

An  economist  from  Iowa  State  University  recently  told  me 
that  the  multi- county  approach  is  the  only  hope  in  Iowa,  where  there 
are  700  towns  of  1,000  population  or  less,  where  in  many  of  these 
towns  the  Social  Security  check  is  the  economic  base  and  school  bond 
votes  are  utterly  futile,  where  the  youngsters  leave  for  the  city  as 
soon  as  they  can. 
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"The  crucial  part  of  persuading  counties  to  Join  with  one 
another,"  he  said,  "is  getting  the  people  of  the  individual  counties 
to  think  of  the  mult i- county  area  as  their  community,  their  home  town. 
It  may  be  easy  for  them  to  accept  this  concept  in  economic  terms  . . . 
but  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  accept  it  sociologically  and  politically! " 

This  is  where  you  come  in.  This  is  your  challenge.  And  it 
can  be  done.  It  has  already  been  done  in  parts  of  Iowa,  in  Kentucky, 
in  Georgia  and  in  a  number  of  other  States.    And  it  is  working. 

Industry  is  moving  into  these  districts.    New  jobs  mean  new 
homes.    New  homes  mean  employment  and  an  expanded  tax  base.    An  ex- 
panded tax  base  means  even  better  community  services  and  facilities  — 
including  better  schools. 

A  fully  operative  multi-county  district  may  be  all  that  it 

takes  to: 

—  Plan  a  reorganization  of  administrative  units  creating 
school  districts  large  enough  for  two  or  more  adequate  high  schools. 

—  Plan  attendance  units  for  effective  education  at  both 
primary  and  secondary  levels. 

—  Develop  a  community  and/or  technical  college  for  one  or 
more  districts  to  provide  junior  college  level  courses  or  technical 
and  vocational  education. 

—  Add  specialists  in  counseling,  remedial  reading,  speech 

therapy  and  other  needs  that  can  be  shared  if  necessary  by  the  schools 
in  the  planning  district. 
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—  Develop  a  district-wide  taxing  and  tuition  base  to  be 
augmented  by  each  administrative  unit. 

I  repeat  —  all  of  this  and  more  is  happening  all  around 
bhe  country.    A  rural  renaissance  is  getting  underway.    Many  of  the 
tools  to  carry  it  forward  are  waiting  to  be  used.    The  great  need 
now,  as  the  kids  would  say,  is  "go  go  leadership." 

Now,  in  closing,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  bill  now 
before  the  Congress  that  will  be  of  crucial  importance  to  community 
self-help  efforts. 

This  bill  —  called  the  701  planning  amendment  —  sets  up 
a  new  category  of  primarily  rural  districts  that  can  get  Federal 
planning  help.    It  defines  district  as  one  or  more  counties  and  one 
or  more  other  local  government  units,  to  be  designated  by  the  State 
Governor,  and  it  authorizes  at  least  $20  million  in  the  HUD  budget 
for  grants  to  State  planning  and  development  agencies  or  other 
agencies  designated  by  the  governor  to  finance  planning  in  such  local 
districts. 

It  also  provides  more  Federal  technical  help  to  get  district 
planning  programs  started,  and  it  broadens  the  concept  of  planning  to 
comprehensive  planning  that  emphasizes  people  as  well  as  land  in  every 
district  plan. 

This  bill  provides  the  framework  and  the  fiscal  muscle  to 
give  even  the  most  destitute  regions  a  chance  to.  shape  their  own  change. 
It  provides  rural  education  with  a  golden  opportunity  to  make  the 
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breakthrough  so  necessary  to  elevate  it  to  the  standards  today's 
demands  require. 

I  hope  -what  I've  had  to  say  today  may  inspire  in  you  the 
same  kind  of  personal  reaction  John  Fischer  reported  in  his  January 
"Easy  Chair"  column  in  Harper's. 

"I  had  a  feeling,"  Fischer  wrote,  "that  I  have  been  given 
a  glimpse  of  the  exciting  time  just  ahead.    It  may  be  a  time  when 
we  find  a  new  national  purpose:  to  resettle  the  deserted  hinterland, 
to  discover  ways  of  moving  people  and  jobs  away  from  Megalopolis 
before  it  becomes  both  uninhabitable  and  ungovernable.    It  may  be 
a  period  when  we  invent  new  ways  to  govern  the  modern  State,  as 
we  invented  the  machinery  for  settling  and  governing  an  empty 
continent  two  hundred  years  ago.    Certainly  it  will  be  a  period  of 
political  realignment  —  possibly  more  drastic  than  anything  yet 
imagined  by  the  despairing  youngsters  of  the  New  Left  or  the 
frightened   oldsters  of  the  Extreme  Right." 

Thank  you. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

For  P.M.  Release  Feb.  26  Washington,  Feb.  23,  1968 

Statement  by  Secretary  Orville  L.  Freeman  following  release  of  a  major 
study  —  Dietary  Levels  of  Households  in  the  United  States: 

"Today,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  releasing  the  preliminary 
report,  'Dietary  Levels  of  Households  in  the  United  States.1    It  is  an 
important  part  of  the  1965  nationwide  survey  of  food  consumption,  conducted 
by  the  Agricultural  Research  Service. 

"The  report  indicates  that  despite  higher  income,  and  the  fact  that 
Americans  may  choose  from  among  the  greatest  abundance  and  variety  of 
wholesome  nutritious  food  at  the  lowest  real  cost  of  anytime  in  our  history, 
there  has  resulted  a  somewhat  adverse  shift  in  food  habits  and  some  change 
in  national  dietary  levels. 

"Although  amounts  of  food  used  in  U.S.  households  were  sufficient,  on 
the  average,  to  provide  diets  meeting  the  Recommended  Dietary  Allowances 
set  by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Research  Council,  the  real  issue  was  in  the  great  variation  of  food 
use  from  household  to  household. 

"By  all  indications,  emphasis  on  nutrition  education  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increased  need  for  nutrition  programs  resulting  from  population 
growth,  changes  in  food  technology,  and  the  encouraged  use  of  specific  food 
products  through  promotional  activities. 

"On  the  basis  of  the  study  findings,  I  am  directing  an  expanded 
nutrition  education  program  by  the  Department.    Priorities  have  been  set 
and  the  thrust  of  the  program  will  immediately  be  directed  toward: 
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—  children  and  young  families 

—  low  income  families 

—  the  aged 

—  the  general  population, 
"Significantly  the  report  shows: 

(1)  Ninety  percent  or  more  of  all  the  household  diets  supplied 
the  recommended  allowances  for  protein,  iron,  thiamine,  and 
riboflavin, 

(2)  The  nutrients  most  often  in  short  supply  were  calcium, 
vitamin  A  and  ascorbic  acid.    Seventy  percent  of  the  diets 
supplied  the  allowance  for  calcium,  and  about  75  percent 
for  vitamin  A  and  ascrobic  acid.    Nutrient  shortages 

were  associated  with  use  of  less-than-recommended  amounts 
of  milk  and  milk  -products • and  vegetables  and  fsuit. 

(3)  Half  of  the  households  had  diets  that  were  good  in  all  the 
nutrients  measured,  but  this  is  down  from  60  percent  a  decade 
ago.    Some  21  percent  of  all  households  had  poor  diets,  up 
from  15  percent  in  1955. 

(4)  In  households  with  incomes  under  $3,000,  over  one-third,  36 
percent,  had  poor  diets.    Yet,  low  income  households  had 
greater  returns  in  calories  and  nutrients  per  food  dollar,  on 
the  average,  than  households  with  higher  incomes. 

(5)  At  each  successively  higher  level  of  income  a  greater  per- 
centage of  households  had  good  diets  but  high  income  alone 
was  no  assurance  of  good  diets. 
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"From  this,  we  must  conclude  that  many  Americans  are  making  a  poor 
choice  —  nutritionally  —  of  our  food  abundance,  and  that  to  a  large 
extent  income  does  not  determine  good  nutrition.    There  are  many  influences 
and  much  competition  for  the  food  dollar,  and  the  dollars  spent  may  not 
relate  to  good  nutritional  value.    There  is  need  for  better  nutrition  infor- 
mation to  help  guide  people  in  decision  making. 

"There  are  areas  of  mutual  interest  and  responsibility  shared  by 
Federal,  State  and  local  government,  the  Nation's  health  authorities,  the 
food  industry,  professional  home  economists  and  nutritionists,  food  editors, 
and  the  mass  media.    I  urge  their  cooperation. 

"The  dietary  levels  study  shows  clearly  that  our  eating  habits  have 
changed,  as  reflected  by  the  lower  intake  of  foods  which  supply  needed 
calcium,  vitamin  A  and  ascorbic  acid.    The  study  notes  a  10  percent  decline 
in  the  consumption  of  fresh  milk,  and  other  dairy  products  that  are  primary 
sources  of  calcium. 

"Enrichment  of  flour,  breads,  and  cereals  is  a  partial  answer  to  adding 
amounts  of  needed  nutrients  to  the  diet. 

"Thirty  States  and  Puerto  Rico  have  flour  enrichment  laws.  Manufacturers 
of  ingredients  used  in  the  enrichment  of  flour  sell  annually  an  amount 
of  these  sufficient  to  enrich  60  percent  of  all  flour  produced  annually 
in  the  U.S.  for  commercial  and  home  use.    It  should  be  noted  that  presently 
there  is  no  requirement  for  enrichment  of  any  bakery  product  other  than  bread. 

"I  am  asking  the  millers  and  the  bakery  industry  to  review  the 
possibility  of  uniform  enrichment,  which  might  also  include  calcium  —  now 
an  optional  ingredient. 
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"There  is  also  the  possibility  of  enriching  dried  milk  for  domestic 
use.    We  are  pursuing  this  intensively  in  cooperation  with  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

"Within  USDA,  I  am  instructing  the  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service 
to  review  present  food  purchasing  practices  and  standards,  with  an  eye 
to  improving  or  increasing  certain  nutrients  in  foods  purchased  for  the 
Commodity  Distribution  Programs.    These  programs  affect  some  3-1/2  million 
needy  persons,  and  over  21  million  school  children. 

"As  the  survey  indicated,  among  households  with  incomes  of  $3,000  and 
under,  36  percent  had  poor  diets.    We  will  concentrate  further  on  the  im- 
provement of  dietary  levels  in  this  target  group  through  maximum  use  of  the 
Federal  food  assistance  programs  coupled  with  nutrition  education.  Increased 
education  is  particularly  essential  here,  for  the  growing  numbers  of  Food 
Stamp  families,  who  shop  at  local  markets  and  are  faced  with  the  same  choices 
as  other  people.    They  must  be  encouraged  to  shop  for  the  best  nutritional 
values  for  purchases  made. 

"Also,  the  Department  will  use  additional  means  to  increase  the  levels 
of  calcium,  vitamin  A  and  ascorbic  acid  through  the  School  Lunch,  and 
Breakfast  Programs. 

"Those  aspects  of  the  Department's  nutrition  education  program 
which  should  be  expanded  and  intensified  immediately  are: 

—  Use  of  program  aides  working  with  low  income  families  in 
the  families'  homes. 
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—  Increased  activity  in  evaluating,  interpreting,  and 
synthesizing  the  findings  of  food  and  nutrition  research 
to  develop  an  effective  supply  of  guidance  materials  for 
use  by  nutrition  committees,  local  extension  staff,  and  other 
individuals  who  teach  the  basics  of  nutrition  and  good  diets. 

—  Developing  and  distributing  materials  related  specifically  to 
donated  foods  used  in  the  School  Lunch  Program  and  the  commodity 
distribution  program.    The  materials  on  menu  planning  and  nutrition 
would  be  made  available  to  school  lunch  managers  and  dieticians. 
Recipes  and  brief  descriptions  of  food  values  and  how  to  use 
donated  foods  would  be  directed  toward  program  participants. 
County  extension  personnel  and  program  aides  would  serve  as  the 
catalysts  to  encourage  the  use  of  these  materials. 

"In  addition  to  the  immediate  priorities,  an  all-out  effort  for  nutrition 
education  in  USDA  to  assure  complete  and  continuing  coverage  involves: 

—  Expanded  activities  of  the  Interagency  Committee  on  Nutrition 
Education  by  providing  assistance  to  States  and  local  communities 
to  assure  continual  coordination  and  communication  about  nutrition 
education  programs. 

—  Use  of  mobile  teaching  units  especially  equipped  for  demonstrations 
to  be  used  in  remote  rural  areas  and  low  income  housing  centers. 

—  Expanding  the  use  of  program  aides  in  all  rural  and  urban  areas 
of  the  nation  with  primary  efforts  directed  towards  improving 
the  dietary  habits  of  low  income  families  and  families  with 
young  children. 
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"An  all-out  effort  in  nutrition  education  will  require  the  cooperation 
of  all  Federal,  quasi-official,  and  voluntary  agencies  that  have  responsi- 
bility for  a  nutrition  education  component  to  their  programs. 

"I  am  calling  on  the  Federal  Extension  Service  to  advance  its  nutrition 
education  programs  with  renewed  emphasis  in  a  contemporary  and  resourceful 
manner  to  4-H  and  other  youth  groups,  the  nation's  homemakers,  with  emphasis 
on  low  income  families,  and  the  people  who  work  with  them. 

"I  am  requesting  the  Agricultural  Research  Service  to  intensify  its 
development  of  research-based  nutrition  materials,  including  guides  to 
wise  food  choices  and  use.    Such  materials  are  essential  to  backstop  any 
concerted  effort  of  government,  industry,  and  the  mass  media  to  improve 
the  dietary  levels  of  the  Nation. 

"The  interest  and  cooperation  of  food  processors  would  have  to  be 
enlisted  to  improve  the  nutritive  value  of  foods  they  prepare  for  the 
consumer. 

"Historically,  the  food  industry  and  mass  media  have  joined  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  presenting  appropriate  food  and  nutrition 
information  to  the  American  public.    This  cooperation  is  further  encouraged 
now.    Hopefully,  this  may  lead  to  new  and  imaginative  approaches  aimed  at 
stimulating  nutrition  knowledge  which  will  help  us  make  the  wisest  use 
of  our  'freedom  of  choice.'" 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Oliver i  DU  8-3961 
Clark       DU  8-^026 


Washington,  Feb.  27,  1968 


Secretary  Freeman  Announces  Publication  of  a  Major  Reference  Work: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  announced  today 
publication  of  the  first  10  volumes  of  the  Dictionary  Catalog  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Library,  I862-I965.    The  complete  -work  should 
be  available  by  the  end  of  1968  or  early  in  1969. 

The  Dictionary  Catalog  is  the  most  comprehensive  agricultural 
catalog  in  the  world.    It  includes  close  to  1,500,000  author,  title  and 
subject  cards,  arranged  in  a  single  alphabet,  for  all  books  and  journals 
added  to  the  National  Agricultural  Library  collection  from  1862  through 
I965.    The  final  volume  -will  include  an  alphabetical  list  of  periodical 
articles  translated  from  other  languages  -which  are  in  the  collection. 

Availability  of  the  printed  catalog  enables  scientific  and  research 
personnel,  regardless  of  their  physical  location,  to  determine  promptly 
■what  published  information  is  available  in  the"  National  Agricultural 
Library o    The  Library's  collecting  policy  interprets  Agriculture  in  its 
broadest  sense,  to  include  all  subject  fields  basic  and  allied  to  agri- 
culture.   In  addition  to  comprehensive  coverage  of  general  agricultural 
materials,  the  collection  is  particularly  strong  in  such  fields  as 
Chemistry,  Botany,  Veterinary  Medicine,  Forestry,  Entomology,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Agricultural  Statistics.    Publications  of  interest  are 
obtained  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Publication  of  the  Dictionary  Catalog  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Library,  1862-1965,  -will  be  completed  in  approximately  68  bound  volumes, 
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■with  close  to  800  pages  in  each  volume „    Price  for  the  set  is  estimated  at 
$952  for  orders  received  by  the  publisher  prior  to  July  1,  I968;  after 
that  date,  the  cost  -will  be  about  $1,360,  except  to  agencies  of  the 
United  States  government. 

The  Dictionary  Catalog  is  kept  up-to-date  by  the  National  Agricultural 
Library  Catalog  which  has  been  published  monthly  since  January  1966.  The 
cost  of  ah  annual  subscription  is  $72. 

Purchase  information  about  the  Library's  catalogs,  including  details 
of  a  budget  purchase  plan  for  the  Dictionary  Catalog,  is  available  from 
the  publishers,  Rowman  and  Littlefield,  Inc.,  Qh  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  10011. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Oliver i    DU  8-3961 

Clark       DU  8-^026  Washington,  Feb.  27,  1968 

Secretary  Freeman  Announces  Publication  of  a  Major  Reference  Work: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  announced  today 
publication  of  the  first  10  volumes  of  the  Dictionary  Catalog  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Library,  1862-1965.    The  complete  work  should 
be  available  by  the  end  of  1968  or  early  in  1969. 

The  Dictionary  Catalog  is  the  most  comprehensive  agricultural 
catalog  in  the  -world.     It  includes  close  to  1,500,000  author,  title  and 
subject  cards,  arranged  in  a  single  alphabet,  for  all  books  and  journals 
added  to  the  National  Agricultural  Library  collection  from  1862  through 
1965.     The  final  volume  -will  include  an  alphabetical  list  of  periodical 
articles  translated  from  other  languages  -which  are  in  the  collection. 

Availability  of  the  printed  catalog  enables  scientific  and  research 
personnel,  regardless  of  their  physical  location,  to  determine  promptly 
-what  published  information  is  available  in  the  National  Agricultural 
Library.    The  Library's  collecting  policy  interprets  Agriculture  in  its 
broadest  sense,  to  include  all  subject  fields  basic  and  allied  to  agri- 
culture.   In  addition  to  comprehensive  coverage  of  general  agricultural 
materials,  the  collection  is  particularly  strong  in  such  fields  as 
Chemistry,  Botany,  Veterinary  Medicine,  Forestry,  Entomology,  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Agricultural  Statistics.    Publications  of  interest  are 
obtained  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Publication  of  the  Dictionary  Catalog  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Library,  1862-1965,  will  be  completed  in  approximately  68  bound  volumes, 
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with  close  to  800  pages  in  each  volume .    Price  for  the  set  is  estimated  at 
$952  for  orders  received  by  the  publisher  prior  to  July  1,  I968;  after 
that  date,  the  cost  will  be  about  $1,360,  except  to  agencies  of  the 
United  States  government. 

The  Dictionary  Catalog  is  kept  up-to-date  by  the  National  Agricultural 
Library  Catalog  -which  has  been  published  monthly  since  January  1966.  The 
cost  of  ah  annual  subscription  is  $72. 

Purchase  information  about  the  Library1 s  catalogs,  including  details 
of  a  budget  purchase  plan  for  the  Dictionary  Catalog,  is  available  from 
the  publishers,  Rowman  and  Littlefield,  Inc.,  8^  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York  10011. 
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*  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

The  Rural  Challenge  to  the  Cities 

Young  people  in  college  today  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  more  and  must  study  harder  than  when  I 
was  in  school.    At  least  that  is  my  conclusion  from 
talking  with  and  observing  my  son  and  daughter,  both  of 
whom  are  in  college.    And  whether  young  people  go  to 
college  or  not,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  more 
opportunities  available  for  self-fulfillment  in  meaning- 
ful work  than  ever  before. 

Yet  even  with  the  opportunities  available, 
there  seems  to  be  more  discontent,  more  alienation,  more 
aimless  violence,  and  less  faith  in  our  future  as  a 
nation  than  ever  before. 

Many  of  our  ablest  minds  are  concerned  with 
this  problem,  but  somehow  or  other  the  difficulties  seem 
to  multiply.    One  after  another,  suggestions  flow  forth 
to  be  neglected  or  found  wanting.    A  "crash"  program 
here  or  there  offers  a  temporary  palliative  to  some  deep- 
seated  problem,  but  is  often  abandoned  when  the  crisis 
which  called  it  forth  passes. 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at 
the  first  Edward  T.  T.  Williams  Convocation,  25th 
Anniversary  of  Fairleigh-Dickinson  University  at  Edward 
Williams  College,  Hackensack,  New  Jersey,  11  a.m.  March  5, 
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It  is  easier ,  of  course,  to  criticize  than  to 
make  a  constructive  proposal,  and  it  is  tempting  to  call 
on  someone  else  for  solutions  for  what  appear  to  be 
impossible  situations.    Unfortunately,  most  speeches 
deal  with  problems  rather  than  solutions.     It  is  my  hope 
that  during  the  three  days  of  this  seminar  we  can  do 
more  than  criticize  and  pose  problems;  that  we  will  at 
least  develop  a  comprehensive  approach  to  relationships 
between  the  countryside  and  the  city.    This  specific 
challenge,  which  I  call  rural-urban  balance,  is  where  I 
believe  some  of  today's  problems  originate  and  where 
they  must  be  solved. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  much  more  detailed 
discussions,  which  will  be  led  by  experts  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  other  government  agencies, 
the  universities,  and  private  industry,  I  propose  to 
outline  some  of  agriculture's  achievements  and  problems, 
to  mention  some  of  agriculture's  contributions  to  the 
national  economy  and  government,  to  explore  possible 
ways  in  which  agriculture's  long  experiences  in  what 
President  Johnson  calls  creative  Federalism  might  relate 
to  urban  problems,  and  to  pinpoint  the  fact  that  un- 
solved rural  problems  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  cities. 


(more) 
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Farming  is  one  of  America's  great  success 
stories,  both  in  the  production  of  food  and  fiber  and  in 
contributing  to  the  growth  of  the  United  States.  One 
hundred  years  ago,  each  farmworker  supplied  5  people  with 
farm  products.    Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  this  univer- 
sity was  founded,  one  farmworker  supplied  13,  but  today 
he  provides  for  40. 

The  average  American  is  better  fed  at  less  cost 
in  terms  of  percentage  of  income  than  anyone  before  in 
human  history.    And  we  are  helping,  through  food  and 
technical  assistance,  to  banish  the  threat  of  famine  from 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  world  problem  is 
grave,  because  the  stork  threatens  to  outrun  the  plow. 
But  I  feel,  as  I  say  in  my  forthcoming  book,  World  Without 
Hunger ,  that  if  we  commit  ourselves  to  the  necessary 
effort,  this  age-old  battle  can  be  won.    We  may  be  on  the 
threshold  of  an  agricultural  revolution  in  many  of  the 
hungry  nations  of  the  less  developed  world,  particularly 
in  Asia.    Favorable  food  grain  prices  and  new,  high 
yielding  varieties  of  grain  seem  to  be  triggering  this 
revolution,  with  yields  in  the  developing  countries  -up 
6  percent  in  1967  over  the  1966  drought-depressed  levels. 
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We  have  the  necessary  technical  knowledge  to 
help  farmers  to  increase  food  production  and  to  help 
people  control  the  size  of  families.    But  two  other 
things  are  vital.    We,  as  a  nation,  must  commit  a  larger 
proportion  of  our  national  income  to  technical  assistance 
in  the  less  developed  nations.    And  more  trained,  compe- 
tent young  people  must  be  willing  to  devote  two  or  three 
years  of  their  lives  to  service  abroad.     I  urge  every 
American  to  support  this  effort,  because  without  it 
violence  will  surely  threaten  every  nation  —  the  haves 
as  well  as  the  have-nots. 

American  food  has  saved  millions  of  lives 
abroad.    At  home,  it  has  been  a  key  in  bringing  most  of 
us  an  abundant  life.    A  number  of  specific  contributions 
of  farming  to  the  economic  development  of  the  Nation 
have  been  identified. 

For  instance,  people  from  our  farms,  not  needed 
there,  furnished  many  of  the  workers  needed  while  the 
country  was  becoming  industrialized,  even  though  such 
migration  today  tends  to  become  a  problem. 

Expenditures  for  food  per  capita  have  declined 
from  about  28  percent  of  our  income  in  1909  to  less  than 
18  percent  today.    This  means  a  larger  percentage  of  our 
income  is  available  for  education,  automobiles,  travel, 
or  whatever  else  Americans  wish  to  buy. 

(more) 
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Farm  production  efficiency  has  released  more 
consumer  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  industrial  products. 
At  the  same  time,  this  efficiency  has  led  farmers  to 
greatly  increase  their  outlay  for  such  items  as  petroleum, 
machinery,  fertilizer,  and  other  industrial  products.  In 
the  years  since  this  university  was  founded,  the  amount 
spent  by  farmers  for  goods  needed  in  production  has  about 
tripled. 

During  this  time  of  international  economic 
stress  agricultural  exports  are  of  increasing  importance 
in  our  efforts  to  maintain  our  balance  of  payments. 
Agricultural  exports  now  account  for  over  one-fifth  of 
the  value  of  total  exports.    One  encouraging  fact  is  that 
several  nations,  which  we  aided  with  food  a  few  years 
ago,  are  now  important  cash  customers  for  American 
agricultural  products. 

Agriculture,  then,  has  made  massive  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  the  American  economy.  Since 
1933,  the  Federal  government  has  supported  the  prices  of 
some  agricultural  commodities,  has  distributed  food  to 
the  needy,  and  has  contributed  food  and  funds  for  school 
lunch,  and  school  milk  programs.    During  the  1950* s, 
large  surpluses  of  these  commodities  were  accumulated. 
These  gave  rise  to  .|^lic  Law  480,  under  which  surpluses 
were  shipped  abroad  to  ave^t  famine  and  to  aid  overseas 
economic  development. 

'M  i 
(more) 


Since  1961,  we  have  expanded  school  lunch, 
school  milk,  and  food  relief  programs.    With  our  capaci- 
ties to  produce,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  American 
should  lack  food.    Admittedly  there  are  still  problems. 
However,  we  hope  to  solve  them.    For  example,  we  believe 
that  our  food  stamp  program,  which  gives  relief  recipi- 
ents a  choice  of  food  in  grocery  stores,  also  adds  human 
dignity  to  the  transactions. 

Even  with  price  support  programs,  farmers  have 
not  been  rewarded  for  their  work  on  an  equal  basis  with 
other  parts  of  the  economy.    Since  1960,  the  average 
annual  income  of  persons  on  farms  has  increased  from 
$1,108  to  $1,559,  but  that  is  less  than  two-thirds  of 
what  people  in  non-farm  pursuits  earn.    Farm  incomes  lag 
well  behind  those  of  the  general  population.    Again,  we 
will  continue  to  explore  every  avenue  through  which 
farmers  may  share  equally  in  the  national  abundance. 

And  it  is  an  abundance  based  on  the  greatest 
production  miracle  in  history,  that  of  American  agricul- 
ture —  a  miracle  by  which  only  6  percent  of  the  people 
feed  the  entire  nation  better  and  cheaper  than  ever 
before  and  send  food  to  scores  of  millions  of  hungry 
people  around  the  world  while  restraining  their  produc- 
tive genius  lest  agriculture  smother  in  its  own  abundance 
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How  has  agriculture  achieved  this  fantastic 
productivity?    Does  this  experience  contain  anything 
which  might  be  of  use  in  solving  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  cities  and  in  restoring  a  more  satisfactory  rural- 
urban  balance?    Neither  question  can  be  answered  fully 
in  the  time  I  have  available,  but  both  will  be  explored 
in  depth  in  subsequent  sessions.    However,  I  would  like 
to  mention  what  seem  to  me  to  be  key  points. 

Agricultural  productivity  has  resulted  from 
effective  partnerships  among  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, the  land  grant  colleges  and  universities,  local 
government,  private  enterprise  and  business  leadership, 
and  farmers  themselves. 

Ownership  of  the  land  by  those  who  farm  it 
(family  farming)  has  been  fundamental  to  good  land 
management.    Congress,  by  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862  made 
this  national  policy.    The  Department  of  Agriculture 
today  has  effective  programs  to  help  farmers  buy  the 
land  they  work.    We  have  virtually  eliminated  farm 
tenancy . 

In  the  same  year  that  the  Homestead  Act  was 
passed,  Congress  established  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  granted  public  land  to  the  States  for  the 
establishment  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanical 
engineering.     This  laid  the  foundation  for  an  effective 
system  of  research  and  education. 

(more) 


The  land  grant  colleges  offered  virtually 
tuition-free  education  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
farmers  and  mechanics,  and,  of  course,  to  anyone  else 
interested.    Those  who  didn't  have  the  money  for  books, 
board,  and  room  could  usually  find  a  job  on  the  college 
farm  that  would  pay  for  those  essentials.    At  the  same 
time,  the  jobs  provided  training  in  the  latest  farming 
practices.    The  education  offered  was  practical  in 
nature. 

The  colleges  and  the  universities  met  a  pre- 
viously unsatisfied  need,  and  they  moved  to  meet  new 
needs  as  they  appeared  and  as  techniques  improved, 
extending  educational  opportunity  far  beyond  the  campus 
to  adults  in  small  towns  and  on  farms  with  such  things 
as  night  courses  taught  by  commuting  professors  and 
special  on-campus  courses  for  farmers  during  the  winter. 

The  research  base  for  the  courses  in  agricul- 
ture was  steadily  broadened.    The  Hatch  Experiment 
Station  Act,  in  1887,  established  agricultural  experiment 
stations  as  departments  of  the  land  grant  colleges,  and 
provided  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  participa- 
tion in  their  programs.    This  participation  became  the 
cement  for  a  genuine  and  lasting  partnership  between  the 
colleges  and  the  Department. 


(more) 
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Then,  in  1914,  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
was  founded  as  a  unique  Federal-State  partnership  to  take 
the  results  of  research  in  both  the  colleges  and  the 
Department  directly  to  the  farmers.    Since  then,  this 
partnership  has  insured  that  agricultural  research  and 
resulting  know-how  move  directly  from  the  laboratories 
and  lecture  halls  to  the  farms. 

The  partnership  today  also  makes  research  re- 
sults available  to  the  rural  press,  farm  organizations, 
agricultural  cooperatives,  and  agribusiness. 

Agribusiness  has  been  another  key  to  increases 
in  agricultural  productivity.    Research  may  indicate, 
for  example,  that  productivity  will  increase  with  the 
proper  use  of  commercial  fertilizer,  but  business  has 
to  make  the  investment  in  fertilizer  plants  and  set  up 
distribution  systems  if  the  research  is  to  be  applied. 
The  private  salesman  has  been  a  great  teacher  as  well  as 
a  great  promoter. 

Today  our  land  grant  colleges  and  universities 
constitute  the  most  ambitious  and  fruitful  system  of 
higher  education  in  the  history  of  the  world.    Our  Exten- 
sion Service  is  being  copied  by  nations  all  over  the 
world.    The  entire  system  of  research,  education,  and 
action  by  the  Department,  the  land  grant  universities, 
and  local  governments,  is  a  model  of  creative  Federalism. 

(more ) 
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This  model  system,  with  its  cooperation  between 
all  levels  of  government  and  with  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy,  offers  a  challenge  to  the  cities.    Does  it 
offer  an  example  or  an  idea  for  dealing  with  urban 
problems?    I  submit  that  it  does. 

The  key  to  agriculture's  contribution  to  the 
Nation  has  been  research.    As  a  Nation,  we  are  just  moving 
into  research  on  urban  problems,  and  only  a  few  centers 
are  working  on  all  aspects  of  the  problem.    For  example, 
housing  is  being  studied  from  several  viewpoints,  most 
of  them  specialized.    Yet  agriculture,  a  century  ago, 
found  housing  to  be  basic  to  everything  else. 

The  first  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture contained  suggestions  by  one  of  the  leading  archi- 
tects of  the  post-Civil  War  period  for  improving  farm 
buildings  and  the  layout  of  the  farmstead. 

Since  that  time,  architects  and  engineers  in 
the  land  grant  universities  and  the  Department  have 
worked  to  improve  farm  buildings  —  dwellings,  barns, 
milking  parlors,  granaries,  and  many  others  —  from  the 
viewpoint  of  convenience,  sanitation,  costs,  and 
aesthetics.    The  Agriculture  Department's  report  for  1963, 
its  Yearbook,  was  called  "A  Place  to  Live.M 
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Farmsteads  have  been  distinctive.  Farmers, 
then,  have  had  a  sense  of  identity  in  their  homes,  a 
sense  of  belonging.    The  nostalgic  pictures  of  farm  homes 
we  see  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  appeal  to  the  age- 
old  need  for  each  individual  to  have  his  own  place  in  a 
bewildering  world. 

We  need  the  type  of  coordinated  research  on 
urban  housing  that  we  have  had  for  farms.    Research  could 
certainly  lead  to  efficiencies  in  construction  and  main- 
tenance, an  area  where  little  progress  has  been  made,  yet 
where  it  must  be  made  if  the  urban  centers  are  to  survive. 

Wolf  von  Eckhardt  recently  wrote:     "Just  think 
how  silly  it  is  that  we  still  haven't  found  a  simple  way 
to  hang  a  picture  on  the  wall  of  a  modern  house  without 
breaking  either  the  plaster  or  the  nail."    We  have  far 
more  people  with  good  automobiles  and  television  sets 
than  with  good  homes,  community  centers,  schools,  and 
recreation  areas. 

Is  it  not  time  that  we  provided  effective, 
comprehensive  research  upon  this  and  other  pressing  urban 
problems  such  as  transportation,  clean  air,  unemployment, 
crime,  and  schools? 


(more) 
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I  suggest  that  the  land  grant  college  — 
research  station  arrangement  be  studied.    This  example 
of  creative  Federalism  could  provide  the  pattern  for  a 
series  of  urban  universities  and  research  stations  — 
drawing  already-established  institutions  into  the  system 

—  which  would  bring  adequate  resources  to  bear  in  a 
coordinated  attack  upon  urban  problems. 

To  the  objection  that  we  do  not  have  time  for 
research,  I  would  reply  that  as  we  continue  our  pallia- 
tives, we  must  search  for  basic  causes  and  remedies,  and 
the  search  should  start  now. 

Research  on  urban  problems  could  then  provide 
the  basis  for  a  great  educational  effort  to  train  urban 
people  to  meet  urban  problems.    The  urban  universities, 
like  the  early  land  grant  colleges,  should  open  their 
doors  to  those  they  are  established  to  serve,  doing 
away  with  many  of  the  stilted  educational  requirements 
for  college  admission,  just  as  the  land  grant  colleges 
long  ago  dropped  the  traditional  requirement  of  a  working 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek.    The  costs  should  be  borne 
by  all  of  the  people  through  taxes  because  these  univer- 
sities would  be  training  young  men  and  women  to  deal 
with  problems  concerning  everyone. 


(more) 
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I  think  the  objective,  and  the  purpose,  of  such 
a  program  were  clearly  stated  last  April  by  that  distin- 
guished gentleman,  Edward  T.  T.  Williams,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  University  until  his  death 
a  short  time  ago. 

As  many  of  you  recall,  he  characteristically 
took  the  occasion  of  his  being  honored  on  his  25th 
Anniversary  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  not  to  dwell  upon 
the  past,  but  to  look  ahead,  to  set  forth  some  thoughts 
on  the  directions  the  University  should  take  in  fulfilling 
its  teaching  obligations  for  the  next  25  years. 

He  outlined  a  program  of  student  involvement  in 
education  and  the  community. 

Then  he  said  this: 

"Democracy  established  on  the  basis  of  freedom 
requires  independent  citizens,  capable  of  solving  the 
ordinary  problems  of  life  in  their  own  interest.  This 
country  was  built  on  that  premise,  and  has  to  be  main- 
tained on  that  premise  or  it  will  cease  to  be  a  free 
society.    To  enable  our  civilization  to  persist,  we  have 
to  generate  thousands  upon  thousands  of  talented  leaders 
in  all  walks  of  life  to  help  solve  our  pressing  problems 
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"Unless  we  tackle  this  problem  head-on  and  give 
to  many  of  this  eager,  excited  and  politically  active 
young  generation  the  chance  to  sink  their  intellectual 
teeth  into  the  disciplines  and  cross-disciplines  that 
can  help  to  resolve  some  of  the  acute  problems  in  city 
planning,  civil  rights,  in  law  enforcement,  in  public 
health,  and  in  all  of  the  facets  that  make  for  restoring 
individual  dignity  and  harmony  at  home,  we  shall  fail  in 
our  most  important  primary  responsibility  as  a  university. 
We  shall  not  contribute  our  share  of  leaders." 

I  can  think  of  no  better  statement  than  that  of 
the  role  of  the  college  and  university  —  rural  as  well 
as  urban  —  in  helping  to  fit  this  Nation  to  meet  its 
complex  problems. 

But  research  and  education  are  not  enough.  The 
city  system  should  include  an  urban  extension  service, 
made  up  of  trained  men  and  women,  who,  like  the  county 
agent,  carry  the  results  of  applied  research  to  its 
actual  users  —  the  people  who  need  help.    The  extension 
agents  would  serve  in  another  major  fashion.    They  would 
report  the  needs  of  the  people  back  to  local  governments 
and  to  universities  for  research  and  action. 


(more) 
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To  many  of  us,  the  great  cities  are  challenging, 
intriguing,  and  just  a  bit  frightening.    The  urban  exten- 
sion agents  could  help  both  old  and  new  residents  find 
what  they  needed  and  wanted  in  the  cities.    The  urban 
extension  worker  would  know  where  people  in  his  area 
might  find  work,  where  to  apply  for  assistance  if  work 
was  not  available,  what  recreational  facilities  were 
available,  where  to  find  medical  and  dental  care  at  costs 
commensurate  with  income  —  that  is,  he  would  be  familiar 
with  the  resources  of  the  city  and,  more  important,  help 
the  people  in  his  area  make  use  of  them. 

And  he  would  be  informed  of  changes  in  resources 
and  facilities  that  resulted  from  the  research  programs 
of  his  sponsoring  university. 

Home  demonstration  agents,  who  have  done  so 
much  to  improve  family  living  in  rural  America,  are  needed 
in  the  cities.    With  their  help,  homes,  even  sub-standard 
housing,  could  be  made  and  kept  attractive.  Teaching 
the  simple,  basic  rules  of  good  nutrition  —  with  emphasis 
upon  wise  buying  —  would  improve  health.    Help  with 
family  financial  planning  would  result  in  raising  levels 
of  living. 


(more) 
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The  urban  homemaker  needs  help  with  problems 
of  child  rearing,  including  help  with  unusual  children. 
The  home  demonstration  agent,  like  the  county  agent, 
would  know  how  to  use  the  resources  of  the  city  to  meet 
the  problems  of  the  people  she  was  serving. 

In  our  rural  areas,  the  home  demonstration 
agent  is  a  friend  and  advisor  whose  services  are  avail- 
able to  all.    In  urban  areas,  the  social  worker  appears 
only  after  the  family  is  in  serious  trouble.  Frequently, 
she  is  an  arm  of  the  law,  checking  for  violations  of 
welfare  regulations,  criticizing,  threatening. 

Our  experience  with  extension  work,  both  in 
the  United  States  and  overseas,  is  that  the  functions 
of  help  and  enforcement  can  not  be  carried  out  by  the 
same  individual. 

I  believe  that  a  coordinated,  sustained  program 
of  research,  educatioa,  and  extension,  in  the  problems 
of  urban  areas  would  reward  the  Nation. 

This  work  could  be  a  major  step  toward  solving 
that  most  difficult  problem  of  all  —  the  crisis  of 
identity.    Many  of  the  rebels  and  rioters  are  seeking 
recognition  as  well  as  opportunity.    Many  of  the  alienated 
are  withdrawing  from  American  society  as  we  know  it 
because  they  feel  that  society  emphasizes  things  instead 
of  people. 

(more) 
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Somehow  or  other,  throughout  our  society,  we 
must  restore  that  feeling  of  identity,  of  belonging,  of 
being  a  person  who  is  recognized  as  an  individual  per- 
sonality.   The  system  I  have  outlined,  based  upon  the 
system  which  has  made  American  agriculture  great,  offers 
that  opportunity.    The  results  of  research  and  education, 
under  a  cooperative  Federal-State-urban  plan,  would  be 
carried  to  the  individual  in  the  city. 

But  even  as  we  develop  plans  to  meet  the  crisis 
of  the  cities,  we  must  intensify  efforts  in  the  rural 
areas,  for  it  is  in  the  rural  areas  that  some  of  the 
cities' most  pressing  problems  originate. 

We  have  concentrated  so  hard  on  building  the 
production  miracle  of  American  agriculture  that  we  have 
neglected,  until  the  relatively  recent  past,  non-farm 
rural  America,  which  has  burgeoned  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  productive  miracle  in  the  fields. 

The  result  of  our  technological  success  has 
been  surplus  farm  population  —  a  population  that  has 
streamed,  year  after  year,  into  the  cities,  contributing, 
to  be  sure,  to  urban  growth  and  development,  but  also, 
unfortunately,  to  welfare  drains,  to  overcrowding  and 
to  a  climate  where  crime  and  violence  are  nurtured. 


(more) 
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We  can  no  longer  escape  it:  What  happens  to 
one  group,  one  region  in  this  Nation  happens  —  in  one 
form  or  another  —  to  all.  We  can't  afford  anymore  to 
treat  the  problems  of  the  city  and  the  problems  of  the 
country  as  separate  sores.  They  are  symptons  of  the 
same  ailment:  lack  of  a  broad,  national  policy  for 
people  and  land. 

We  have,  for  example,  been  acting  in  Agricul- 
ture to  correct  a  serious  flaw  in  our  plan  —  the  omission 
of  non-farm  rural  America.    And  today,  I  am  happy  to 
report,  we  have  developed  a  good  many  useful  tools  that 
are  helping  local  leaders  revive  local  communities  in 
Countryside  USA. 

We  have  begun  to  develop  the  total  rural  com- 
munity.   Federal  programs  have  been  initiated  under  such 
legislation  as  the  Rural  Water  Systems  and  Sanitation 
Act,  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act,  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act,  the  Manpower  Training  and 
Development  Act,  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.    Many  State  and  local 
government  programs  are  also  contributing. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  making  a  direct 
attack  on  the  problem.    Operating  loans  and  grants  to 
farmers  from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  have  increased 
60  percent  since  1960.    Loans  to  promote  farm  ownership 
by  small  farmers  have  increased  five-fold.  Economic 
opportunity  loans  are  helping  farm  and  non-farm  people 
set  up  small  businesses.    Credit  for  rural  housing  will 
be  nearly  13  times  as  great  this  year  as  it  was  in  1960. 

Under  Executive  Order  11307,  the  President  has 
directed  the  Federal  Departments  to  work  more  closely  to 
help  people  in  rural  areas  in  their  total  community 
development.    This,  what  we  call  "Outreach,"  is  coordi- 
nated through  USDA's  Rural  Community  Development  Service 
in  Washington  and  is  carried  out  in  every  one  of  America's 
3,000  rural  counties  by  Technical  Action  Panels. 

A  start  has  been  made,  but  most  of  the  job 
remains  to  be  done. 

Rural  America  is  paradoxical.    There  are  pros- 
perous farmers  and  poor  farmers;  there  are  progressive 
rural  communities,  and  there  are  rural  slums.    There  are 
growing  rural  centers,  and  sections  of  whole  States  and 
regions  in  decline. 

With  a  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  Nation's 
total  population,  rural  America  has  nearly  half  the  poor 
people  of  the  Nation. 
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Combined  with  the  traditional  lure  of  the  cities, 
and  the  traditional  tendency  for  industry  to  locate  where 
other  industry  already  is  located  in  urban  areas,  the 
present  deficiencies  and  inadequacies  and  frustrations 
of  rural  America  continue  to  encourage  a  farm-to-city 
migration  that  has  been  under  way  for  as  long  as  this 
Nation  has  been  independent. 

This  migration  continues  to  aggravate  what  I 
consider  America's  most  crucial  long-term  basic  domestic 
problem  —  the  problem  of  rural-urban  imbalance. 

Right  now,  70  percent  of  the  American  people 
are  living  on  just  over  1  percent  of  the  land.    By  the 
year  2000,  we  will  have  added  another  100  million  Americans 
to  our  Nation.     If  the  current  trend  continues,  some  240 
million  of  us  will  be  crushed  into  urban  areas  occupying 
only  4  percent  of  the  total  land  area  of  this  spacious 
Nation. 

We  have  a  countryside  replete  with  natural 
beauty,  open  space,  fresh  air,  and  pure  water  that  needs 
only  jobs  to  attract  and  hold  people.    Many  of  our  cities 
are  smothered  with  smog,  filled  with  ugly  tensions,  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  problems  of  too  little  space  for  too 
many  people,  yet  the  rural-urban  migration  continues, 
affecting  us  all. 

„  I 
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So,  as  we  attack  the  problems  of  the  city  and 
the  problems  of  the  country  we  have  got  to  comprehend 
them  within  a  national  framework.    We  must  discern  the 
big  picture  as  it  is,  decide  what  we  want  it  to  be,  and 
than  act  to  change  it. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  planning 
should  stop  at  the  city  limits,  or  at  the  county  line 
as  we  move  to  solve  the  people-space  equation.  The 
times  call  for  a  bold,  sweeping,  national  truly  free 
choice  of  residence  policy  that  recognizes  every  rural 
acre  and  every  city  block. 

And  there  is  no  reason  why  we  can't  do  this 
if  we  stretch  our  minds,  if  we  lift  them  from  the  con- 
straints of  the  past  and  focus  on  what  the  technology, 
the  ingenuity  and  the  wealth  that  we  have  can  do  to 
alter  the  total  national  scene  —  not  just  this  county, 
100  blocks  in  that  central  city  or  7,000  acres  in 
Fairfax  County,  Virginia. 

We  need  to  think  in  terms  of  a  score  or  more  of 

new  towns  and  cities  placed  with  purpose  on  portions  of 

that  98-plus  percent  of  the  land  that  now  holds  less  than 

30  percent  of  the  people,  and  of  planned  growth  for  scores 

of  small  and  moderate  sized  communities  already  in  place 

all  over  America.    We  need  to  think  in  terms  of  rapid 

transit,  connecting  new  towns  and  growth  centers  with  old 
cities,  with  people  commuting  100  miles  or  more  to  work 
and  shop  and  play,  riding  on  trains  that  travel  up  to  150 
or  more  miles  per  hourv    f  . 
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We  need  to  think  of  the  highest  standard  of 
housing,  education,  health,  culture,  families  —  and  all 
in  the  context  of  the  whole  Nation  for  the  whole  Nation. 

In  my  opinion,  we  could  take  the  model  of 
integrated  national  planning  that  we  now  have  in  agri- 
culture as  the  basis  for  fashioning  a  national  plan  to 
restore  rural-urban  balance  and  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  Americans. 

In  agriculture,  we  consider  all  of  the  acres 
of  all  the  farms,  and  all  of  the  farmers  in  making 
plans  and  decisions. 

Our  farm  programs  —  commodity,  foreign  aid, 
domestic  food,  conservation  —  are  designed  to  interlock, 
providing  a  synergism  relevant  to  farmers,  consumers, 
the  poor,  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Why  not  a  national  Quality  of  Living  Policy 
in  which  we  consider  all  of  the  land  and  all  of  the 
people? 

We  must  start.    We'll  make  mistakes,  but  any 
strategy  is  better  than  no  strategy,  which  is  what  we 
have  now,  and  we  can  improvise,  discard,  improve  as  we 
learn. 

The  problem,  then,  is  to  meet  the  challenge  of 

the  times,  the  challenge  of  reclaiming  rural  areas  and 
of  revitalizing  the  cities.     In  the  process,  each  indi- 
vidual must  have  the  opportunity  to  fully  participate  to 
reach  his  full  potential,  wherever  he  chooses  to  live. 
When  we  do  this,  there  will  be  rural-urban  balance. 

(more) 
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But  the  problems  of  the  cities  and  the  problems 
of  rural  America  will  never  be  solved  until  both  are 
attacked  with  equal  vigor  —  and  within  the  framework  of 
a  national  plan,  a  national  commitment.    As  we  seek  to  do 
this,  there  is  much,  I  believe,  that  can  be  adapted  from 
the  system  we  have  developed  the  last  100  years  in  agri- 
culture, a  system  that  has  made  it  the  production  miracle 
of  history. 

The  very  fact  that  we  are  here  today,  and  that 
this  great  University  celebrates  its  Silver  Anniversary 
in  this  constructive  and  thoughtful  fashion,  means  that 
we  have  begun. 

But  we  have  a  long,  long  way  to  go.    What  we 
have  done  and  what  is  left  to  do  will  be  explored  in  depth 
tomorrow,  so  let  me  close  by  urging  once  again  that  we 
travel  with  a  view  of  the  whole  horizon,  not  just  the 
road  ahead. 

Let  us  understand  the  sweep  and  the  dimensions 
of  what  we  must  do  and  then  move  boldly  toward  the  day 
when  any  American  will  have  the  chance  to  live  equally 
well  in  the  city  or  the  country  and  to  take  advantage  of 
the  best  of  both.    When  that  is  true,  ours  will  indeed 
be  a  Great  Society. 


ma  *  j  food 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee: 

The  progress  of  American  agriculture  has  been  marked  by  a  series  of 

milestone  advancements.    At  one  time  we  concentrated  mainly  on  production 

problems.    Wonderful  mechanical  inventions  were  made  available  to  our 

farmers,  and  these  were  matched  by  improved  crops  and  animals  and  ways 

to  raise  them.    In  more  recent  time  we  have  made  equal  progress  in  solving 

problems  of  what  happens  to  products  after  they  leave  the  farm  —  and  it 

is  in  this  important  area  of  marketing  and  distribution  that  Public 

Law  4-BO  shines  forth  as  one  of  the  truly  creative  innovations  of  our 

time. 

I  am  pleased  to  meet  with  you  today  to  talk  about  Public  Law  4-80 
and  to  support  its  extension  for  three  years  in  its  present  form. 

Public  Law  480  has  served  us  well  for  many  years.    It  has  helped  to 
move  accumulated  farm  surpluses  into  constructive  use.    It  has  helped  to 
feed  hungry  people. 

But  these  contributions  were  not  enough.    Increasingly,  we  have 
been  aware  of  the  need  for  countries  we  were  helping  to  do  more  for  them- 
selves to  improve  their  farms  and  villages  and  well-being.    In  helping  them 
to  do  this  we  make  an  important  contribution  to  world  peace,  for  a  hungry 
people  will  always  be  a  restless  people,  and  no  country  in  the  course  of 
history  has  reached  a  high  standard  of  living  and  of  economic  expansion 
without  a  firm  agricultural  base. 
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At  the  same  time  we  have  "been  aware  of  the  need  for  doing 
even  more  to  expend  foreign  cash  markets  for  our  farm  products, 
thereby  bringing  "back  dollars  to  help  oar  farm  income  and  our  balance 
of  payments. 

The  Congress,  two  years  ago,  took  wise  and  effective  action 
in  revising  Public  Law  kQo  so  that  these  potentials  could  be  realized. 

The  new  emphasis  on  self  help  was  a  timely  and  much-needed 
change.      It  might  be  said  that  food  under  Public  Law  480  has  not  been 
given  free  since  1966.      Instead,  we  have  been  exchanging  commodities 
for  commitments        commitments  to  build  farm  to  market  roads,  to  adopt 
incentive  price  policies,  to  build  fertilizer  plants.      The  new  section 
providing  that  local  currencies  in  excess  currency  countries  might  be 
used  for  agricultural  development  projects  was  a  helpful  addition  for 
which  I  pay  my  compliments  to  this  Committee.      Under  this  provision 
we  have  already  programmed  over  $81+  million  for  economic  development 
and  family  welfare  in  the  three  countries  to  which  this  provision  has 
been  applicable. 

The  strong  emphasis  on  transition  to  harder  terms  was  a  change 
that  we  strongly  endorse  and  are  using  as  a  principal  guideline  as  new 
agreements  are  formulated.      A  feature  that  originated  with  this 
Committee  —  the  provision  for  sales  on  a  convertible  local  currency 
basis  —  is  a  definite  help  to  us  in  setting  up  agreements  which  comply 
with  our  objective  of  moving  from  soft  terms  to  harder  terms  as  rapidly 

as  possible.      The  rate  at  which  we  have  been  shifting  to  harder  terms  is 
shown  by  the  record.     '  In  both  fiscal  '66  and  fiscal  '67  seventeen  percent 
of  our  sales  under  P.L.  ^80  were  on  dollar  repayable  terms.      In  fiscal  '68, 
48  percent    are  on  dollar  repayable  terms;  and,  as  budgeted  for  fiscal  '69, 
6l  percent  will  be  on  such  terms. 
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I  think  we  have  in  Public  Law  ^80,  as  improved  in  1966  and  as 
it  is  constructed  and  administered  at  this  time,  a  highly  practical 
program  that  is  both  good  for  us  and  good  for  the  countries  associated 
with  us.      It  is  an  excellent  program  for  our  times.      Under  it  we  are 
programming  shipments  at  as  high  a  level  as  is  consistent  with  legal 
requirements  and  the  necessity  not  to  disrupt  established  commercial 
markets  or  to  create  a  disincentive  to  recipient  countries  to  improve 
their  own  food  production.      The  various  agencies  responsible  are 
working  together  closely  and,  in  my  judgment,  effectively  to  carry  out 
this  complex  program  as  a  well  integrated,  dynamic  effort.      I  think 
we  have  succeeded. 

In  recommending  the  extension  of  this  program  we  recognize  that 
all  Government  programs  must  meet  the  test  of  whether  they  yield  the 
results  that  Congress  intended.      P.L.  hQo  meets  the  test  admirably. 

The  objectives  of  Public  Law  ^80  are  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  preamble  to  the  Act,  as  follows : 

"The  Congress  hereby  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  expand  international  trade;  to  develop  and  expend  export 
markets  for  United  States  agricultural  commodities;  to  use  the  abundant 
agricultural  productivity  of  the  United  States  to  combat  hunger  and 
malnutrition  and  to  encourage  economic  development  in  developing 
countries,  with  particular  emphasis  on  assistance  to  those  countries 
that  are  determined  to  improve  their  own  agricultural  production:  and 
to  promote  in  other  ways  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States." 

Let's  take  that  preamble  and  use  its  elements  as  a  check  list. 
Let's  see  how  well  Public  Law  U80  is  serving  us. 
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Expanding  International  Trade 

First,  what  has  been  happening  to  international  trade  in 
agricultural  products? 

During  these  196o's,  international  trade  in  agricultural 
products  has  expanded  steadily.      Total  world  trade  in  agricultural 
products  in  fiscal  i960  was  $28.3  "billion.      In  I967  it  was  $33.9  billion. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  period  in  world  history  when  the  growth 
in  international  agricultural  trade  has  been  as  great  as  that  of  these 
I960* s.      A  great  share  of  this  expansion  has  benefitted  the  United 
States . 

Expanding  U.S.  Agricultural  Exports 

The  second  part  of  our  test  of  Public  Law  has  to  do  with 
developing  and  expanding  export  markets  for  United  States  agricultural 
commodities . 

Here,  again,  there  has  been  no  period  of  American  history 
in  which  we  have  done  as  well  in  our  agricultural  export  marketing. 
Public  Law  kQo  is  among  the  important  reasons. 

Since  Fiscal  Year  i960  we  have  pushed  total  agricultural 
exports  upward  from  $4.5  billion  to  almost  $7  billion. 

During  that  period,  commercial  exports       the  part  we  sell 
for  dollars  —  climbed  from  $3.2  billion  to  $5.2  billion,  a  gain  of 
62  percent.      Shipments  in  this  current  fiscal  year,  both  total  and 
for  dollars,  are  holding  at  high  levels. 
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A  very  important  reason  for  this  spectacular  gain  is  the 
market  development  program  which  is  financed  out  of  Public  Law  kQo 
foreign  currencies. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  significance  of  this  export 
success  story  to  our  farm  and  city  people,  and  to  the  Nation. 

For  American  farmers,  exports  make  up  a  big  and  expanding 
outlet  for  their  production.      Our  farmers  now  export  two-thirds  of 
their  annual  milled  rice  production;  over  half  of  their  wheat 
production;  a  third  or  more  of  their  grain  sorghums,  soybeans,  cotton, 
and  tobacco;  more  than  a  fourth  of  their  flaxseed,  and  nearly  a  fourth 
of  their  corn.      And  so  on  for  a  large  number  of  other  important 
commodities . 

Last  year,  American  farmers  harvested  TO  million  acres  for 
export  —  one  acre  out  of  every  four. 

In  the  absence  of  export  outlets  of  this  magnitude,  the 
problems  of  acreage  adjustment  and  the  support  of  farm  income  in  our 
domestic  program  would  be  infinitely  more  difficult. 

The  benefits  of  exports  are  shared  by  nonfarm  people,  as 
weH.      Hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  and  businessmen  across  the 
country  owe  part  or  all  of  their  incomes  to  the  activities  created 
by  agricultural  exporting  —  handling,  transporting,  warehousing, 
processing,  packaging,  freight  forwarding,  insuring,  financing,  and 
related  activities.      Exporting  has,  in  itself,  become  a  vast  industry. 
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Then  there  is  the  matter  of  balance  of  payments  tenant?. 

It  is  not  generally  known  but  it  is  a  fact  of  which  we  should 
be  very  proud  that  American  agriculture,  through  its  export  earnings, 
is  today  doing  more  than  any  other  segment  of  the  Nation  to  hold  back 
the  critical  outflow  of  dollars. 

This  contribution  by  American  agriculture  is  relatively  new. 
In  the  early  196o's  there  was  an  unfavorable  balance  in  our  commercial 
agricultural  trade.      Our  country's  expenditures  for  agricultural 
imports  were  larger  than  the  earnings  from  agricultural  export  sales 
for  dollars.      At  that  time  nonagricultural  exports  —  machine  tools, 
airplanes,  chemicals,  and  hundreds  of  other  industrial  items  —  were 
carrying  the  load  in  our  balance  of  trade. 

In  the  past  two  years,  however,  this  situation  has  been 
sharply  reversed. 

In  1966  our  country's  nonagricultural  sector  had  a  trade 
deficit  of  $^70  million;  our  agricultural  sector  had  a  net  commercial 
trade  plus  of  $982  million. 

In  1967,  our  nonagricultural  trade  had  a  deficit  of  $300  million; 
our  agricultural  trade  had  a  plus  of  $585  million. 

Nor  is  this  the  total  picture.      There  also  are  certain 
financial  benefits  coming  directly  from  the  Public  Law  kQo  program  in 
the  form  of  avoided  dollar  expenditures,  and  these  have  the  same  helpful 
effect  on  the  balance  of  payments  as  dollar  earnings .      I  am  thinking 
specifically  of  the  way  our  Government  is  able  to  use  foreign  currencies 
generated  under  Public  Law  k&0  to  pay  various  U.S.  expenses  abroad, 
including  embassy  costs,  market  development  financing,  and  many  others. 
In  1966  these  dollar  returns  came  to  $169  million.      In  1967  the  returns 
were  $331  million. 
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So  I  would  emphasize  again  that  our  agricultural  exports  have 
become  a  tremendous  national  asset.      It  is  our  agriculture  right  now 
that  is  keeping  our  Nation's  overall  commercial  trade  balance  on  the 
favorable  side.      Public  Law  kdO  is  helping  agriculture  to  make  this 
contribution.      And  as  PL  k-Qo  contributes  to  economic  growth  in 
recipient  countries  it  builds  future  commercial  markets  for  American 
products . 

Encouraging  Economic  Development 

The  third  part  of  our  test  of  Public  Law  1+80  has  to  do  with 
such  economic  development.      Is  the  program  mainly  a  crutch  for  the 
less  developed  countries  —  or  is  it  providing  strength  to  help  them 
stand  on  their  own  feet? 

This  is  a  critically  important  question  —  and  it  is  one  that 
I  would  answer  by  saying  Public  Law  ^80  is  helping  a  large  number  of 
recipient  countries  to  improve  their  self-reliance,  especially  as  we 
operate  under  the  new  self-help  requirements  of  the  program. 

A  good  test  of  economic  development  is  a  country's  improving 
ability  to  buy  the  things  it  wants  in  the  commercial  marketplace. 
Already  a  number  of  countries  that  once  received  food  aid  have  become 
important  commercial  customers . 

The  classic  examples  are,  of  course,  Japan,  Italy,  and  Spain. 
Under  Public  Law  kQo  and  earlier  aid  programs,  they  received  considerable 
assistance.      Today  they  are  among  our  best  cash  customers. 
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Japan  in  1956  imported  $370  million  worth  of  American  farm 
products,  a  third  of  it  under  Public  Law  *»-8o.      Today,  Japan  is  buying 
a  billion  dollars  worth  of  our  farm  products  annually,  all  of  it  for 
dollars,  none  of  it  under  Public  Law 

Italy  in  1956  imported  $llk  million  worth  of  our  farm  products, 
nearly  a  third  under  Public  Law  kQo.      Now  Italy's  purchases  are 
approaching  $300  million  a  year,  for  dollars,  none  under  Public  Law  480. 

Spain  in  1956  imported  $125  million  worth  of  our  farm  products, 
practically  all  under  Public  Law  1+80.      Ten  years  later  these  imports 
had  grown  to  $200  million,  practically  all  for  dollars,  none  under 
Public  Law  kQo. 

Public  Law  ^80  came  to  these  countries  at  a  critical  time 
in  their  economic  development.      They  were  ready  to  carry  out  their 
own  self-help  programs  but  they  needed  some  help  in  getting  started. 
Once  started,  they  have  moved  forward  on  their  own  momentum. 

I  would  like  to  cite  three  more  countries.      These  also  are 
dramatic  in  their  transition  from  aid  to  trade  for  the  reason  that  they 
started  with  less  and  have  had  further  to  go.      They  are  Israel,  Taiwan, 
and  South  Korea.      I  will  illustrate  with  their  purchases  of  wheat. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1962,  Israel  got  166,000  tons  of  U.S.  wheat 
under  Public  Law  kQo  and  bought  105,000  tons  commercially.      Last  year 
Israel's  wheat  purchases  under  Public  Law  ^80  were  cut  in  half  and  her 
commercial  buying  was  expanded  by  almost  half. 
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Taiwan's  wheat  imports  under  Public  Law  h8o  were  325,000  tons 
in  1962  and  dropped  to  zero  last  year.      At  the  same  time,  her  commercial 
buying  of  our  wheat  rose  from  9,000  tons  to  280,000  tons. 

During  this  same  period,  South  Korea's  Public  Law  kQo  wheat 
imports  dropped  from  337,000  tons  to  331,000  tons,  while  her  commercial 
imports  of  wheat  went  up  more  than  13  times,  from  26,000  tons  to 
3^1,000  tons. 

This  matter  of  economic  development  is  extremely  important 
to  our  own  export  promotion  efforts.      It  is  only  through  economic 
development  that  a  poor  nation  can  become  even  modestly  affluent.  It 
is  only  through  economic  development  that  a  developing  nation  can 
improve  the  buying  power  of  its  citizens  and  thereby  make  the  transition 
from  aid  to  trade. 

Our  Economic  Research  Service  has  tested  this  relationship 
between  economic  development  and  consumer  buying  power,  with  some 
interesting  results.      Based  on  196^  data,  we  found  that  countries  with 
per  capita  incomes  of  more  than  $600  a  year  —  such  as  Japan  and  in 
Western  Europe  —  bought  commercially  $7.88  worth  of  U.S.  farm  products 
per  person  per  year.      Countries  with  a  per  capita  income  of  $200  to 
$600  —  such  as  Venezuela  and  Brazil  —  bought  $^.18  worth  per  person. 
And  countries  having  per  capita  incomes  of  less  than  $200  —  such  as 
India,  Pakistan,  and  some  others  in  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa  — 
bought  only  30  cents  worth  of  our  farm  products  per  person. 
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There  are  22  countries  that  now  buy  only  30  cents  worth  of 
our  farm  products  per  capita  per  year.      They  have  a  combined  population 
of  835  million,,  four  times  the  size  of  our  own  population.      If  each 
of  these  people  last  year  had  been  able  to  spend  just  $1  in  buying 
our  farm  products  —  and  believe  me,  these  people  would  like  to  bay 
more  from  us  if  they  could  —  we  would  have  exported  $800  million 
additional  farm  products  and  our  export  total  for  the  year  would  have 
come  to  more  than  $7-l/2  billion.     If  they  had  spent  $2  apiece  more  for 
the  food  and  fiber  products  they  would  like  to  buy  from  us,  oar  exports 
for  the  year  would  have  approached  $8-l/2  billion. 

I  have  referred  to  the  underdeveloped  countries  in  the  aggregate 
as  a  "sleeping  giant"  which,  once  aroused,  will  be  the  largest  market 
in  the  history  of  the  world.      But  this  sleeping  giant  will  awaken 
only  when  stimulated  by  the  increased  buying  power  that  comes  with 
economic  development. 

This  is  why  our  self-help  requirements  are  of  such  importance. 

An  indispensable  key  to  general  economic  development  anywhere 
is  agricultural  development.      I  do  not  know  of  any  really  progressive 
country  anywhere  in  the  world  that  has  a  backward  agriculture.  The 
two  go  hand  in  hand  —  as  a  matter  of  fact,  agricultural  development 
must  precede  and  serve  as  a  base  for  industrial  development. 

We  have  strong  evidence  that  this  agricultural  development 
is  taking  place,  and  some  of  this  evidence  appeared  recently  in  our 
annual  World  Agricultural  Situation  report,  which  says: 
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"The  past  year  was  one  of  record  output  for  world  agriculture 
and,  most  significantly,  a  record  for  the  less  developed  world.  Per 
capita  agricultural  output  in  the  less  developed  countries  (excluding 
communist  Asia)  increased  by  about  5  to  6  percent  in  1967>  8  recovery 
to  the  level  of  196^  or  slightly  above.      In  particular,  most  of  the 
developing  countries  with  large  populations  —  India,  Pakistan,  and 
Brazil  —  made  substantial  gains  in  the  production  of  grain  and  other 
foods . 11 

I  am  not  trying  to  say  that  Public  Law  kQo  with  its  many 
features,  including  strengthened  emphasis  on  self-help,  was  entirely 
responsible  for  this  bumper  world  crop.      In  many  areas,  bad  weather 
gave  way  to  good  weather  and  growing  conditions  were  excellent.  But 
I  will  say  that  a  good  crop  in  many  countries  was  made  even  better 
because  of  improvements  stimulated  by  the  self-help  emphasis  that 
Congress  wrote  in  to  PL  kQo  in  1966. 

India's  record  harvest,  for  example,  is  due  not  only  to 
good  weather  but  to  the  much  greater  emphasis  India  is  now  giving  to 
agriculture.      India  has  provided  incentive  prices  for  its  farmers  and 
has  doubled  its  use  of  improved,  high-yielding  seed  and  almost  doubled 
its  availability  of  fertilizer.      In  these,  and  many  other  hopeful 
developments  in  Indian  agriculture,  there  is  no  question  but  what 
American  assistance  programs  —  including  food,  technical,  and  economic 
aid  —  have  played  an  important  role  of  stimulation  and  support. 
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Promoting  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 

The  fourth,  and  last,  part  of  the  Public  Law  kQo  preamble 
on  which  I  would  like  to  comment  is  the  program's  importance  in 
promoting  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  foreign  aid  message  of  February  8, 
spoke  of  "the  great  truth  upon  which  all  our  foreign  aid  programs  are 
founded. 

"Twenty  years  ago,"  said  the  President,  "America  resolved 
to  lead  the  world  against  the  destructive  power  of  man's  oldest  enemies. 
We  declared  war  on  the  hunger,  the  ignorance,  the  disease,  and  the 
hopelessness  which  breed  violence  in  human  affairs. 

"We  knew  then  that  the  job  would  take  many  years.      We  knew 
then  that  many  trials  and  disappointments  would  test  our  will. 

"But  we  also  knew  that,  in  the  long  run,  a  single  ray  of  hope  — 
a  school,  a  hybrid  seed,  a  vaccination  —  can  do  more  to  build  the 
peace  and  guard  American  from  harm  than  guns  and  bombs." 

It  is  hard  to  measure  on  an  input-output  scale  what  Public 
Law  480,  with  its  food  aid  and  development  assistance,  has  done  to 
promote  our  Nation's  foreign  policy.      But  I  would  like  to  turn  this 
around  and  ask  what  would  have  been  the  negative  effect  if  we  had  denied 
to  struggling  nations  these  things  we  have  made  available? 

What  if  we  had  remained  aloof  during  their  years  of  need? 

What  if  we  had  held  back  the  thousands  of  shiploads  of  food 
that  have  kept  millions  of  hungry  people  alive? 
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What  if  we  had  not,  through  Public  Law  kQo,  generated  the 
many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  local  currencies  which  have  built 
dams  and  schools  in  countries  sorely  needing  them? 

And  what  if  these  funds  had  never  "been  available  to  strike 
the  spark  of  life  and  provide  much  of  the  financing  in  our  own  export 
development  programs? 

What  if,  in  our  companion  assistance  programs,  we  had  told 
people  around  the  world  that  we  would  not  share  the  secrets  of  our  own 
agricultural  success?     That  we  would  not  consult  with  them  on  how  to 
set  up  a  research  station?     Or  agricultural  college?     Or  fertilizer 
factory?     Or  irrigate  their  lands? 

But  instead  we  have  provided  them  these  things.      We  have 
shared  to  a  degree  that  is  unprecedented  in  human  history.      We  have 
been  providing  them,  within  our  abilities,  those  rays  of  hope  which 
more  than  anything  else  help  to  build  the  peace  and  help  to  guard  America. 

And,  within  our  abilities,  we  must  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  this  Committee,  I  think  'Public  Law  kQo 
is  doing  a  magnificent  job  for  our  Nation  and  for  our  friends  abroad. 

I  fully  support  the  extension  of  the  present  law  for  three 
years  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  "Be  approved  in  the  near  future 
by  this  Committee  and  by  the  Congress. 
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I  come  here  today  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  talk  to  you  seriously  and  at  length  about  American 
agriculture,  our  family  farm  system  and  the  Federal  farm 
commodity  programs. 

Farm  programs  are  at  a  critical  juncture. 
Hearings  have  begun  in  Congress.     Basic  programs  are  up 
for  extension  or  they  soon  will  lapse. 

They  are  being  aired  in  the  atmosphere  of  heavy 
budget  pressure,  of  the  gold  crisis,  of  the  tremendous 
needs  in  our  cities  —  needs  underlined  by  the  report  of 
the  Riot  Commission. 

Farm  programs  are  high  on  many  a  list  of  budget 
cuts      A  prominent  senator  from  the  most  urban  area  in  the 
Nation  introduced  a  bill  last  week  to  destroy  the  grain 
programs.     If  he  succeeds  other  commodity  programs  will 
soon  fall.     There  are  21  bills  in  the  Congress  to  do  the 
same*  most  sponsored  by    traditional  opponents. 

A  magazine  of  26  million  circulation  publishes 
an  article  of  half-truths  and  distortion  —  a  literary 
lynching  party  that  American  agriculture  can  do  without, 
despite  what  Abraham  Lincoln  once  wryly  described  as  the 
honor  of  such  an  affair. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
before  the  Executives  Club  of  Chicago  at  1  p.m.  March  20 

in  Sherman  House,  Chicago,  Illinois.  
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It  is  clear  that  a  time  of  decision  is  near  for 
farm  programs.     I  welcome  that  as  we  move  into  this 
Presidential  year. 

If  I  have  any  complaint  as  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, it  has  been  the  difficulty  of  communicating,  of  telling 
people  what  farm  programs  are  all  about.     Most  of  them 
either  take  agriculture  for  granted,  or  they  have  a  closed 
mind,  regarding  the  programs  as  patch  work  —  patch  on 
patch  —  an  exercise  in  futility.     And  I  must  say  that  seems 
especially  true,  by  and  large,  of  businessmen. 

So  I  welcome  this  opportunity  in  this  fine  forum, 
with  an  outstanding  reputation  for  fair  and  open-mindedness , 
to  examine  with  you  the  question:     American  Agriculture  — 
What  Next? 

The  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  speak  directly  to 
the  questions  that  I  get  most.     Then  I  will  try  to  answer 

any  other  questions  you  might  have. 

The  most  frequent  question  I  hear  goes  like  this: 
"Why  have  farm  programs  that  pay  farmers  not  to  produce?" 

A  quick,  pointed  answer  in  a  dozen  words  is  this: 
Because  for  the  forseeable  future  productive  capacity  will 
substantially  exceed  effective  demand.     Permit  me  to 
amplify  this. 

(more) 
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First  let  me  make  it  crystal  clear  that  these 
are  not  welfare  programs  for  charity  cases.    This  is  a 
commercial  program.     Its  purpose  is  to  make  it  possible 
for  some  two  million  farmers,  most  of  them  family  farmers, 
to  apply  to  their  operation  the  same  businesslike  practices 
of  balancing  supplies  with  available  markets  that  have 
proven  so  successful  in  industry. 

Its  objective  is  to  enable  these  farmers,  who 
have  the  greatest  production  capacity  in  the  world,  to  work 
together  voluntarily  to  manage  their  inventories  and  adjust 
their  output  to  effective  demand  lest  they  smother  in  their 
own  abundance. 

We  do  this  by,  in  effect,  asking  them  in  the 
national  interest  to  rent  out  of  production  the  portion 
of  their  land  needed  to  adjust  national  supply  to  expected 
demand.    They  are  offered  a  fair  rental  price,  based  on 
production  potential,  discounted  for  operating  costs. 

As  individuals  —  as  2  million  separate  food  and 
fiber  factories  —  they  have  no  way  of  affecting  national 
production,  no  way  of  anticipating  national  production, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  few  specialty  crops  in  which 
commoditywide  organization  is  possible. 

(more) 
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Now  there  isn't  a  man  in  this  room  who  would  run 
bis  business  without  trying  to  tailor  his  output  to  fit 
his  market.     But  over  two  million  farmers,  producing 
independently  and  without  knowledge  of  what  total  output 
is  likely  to  be,  find  this  impossible. 

Unless  he  has  some  mechanism  by  which  he  can 
adjust  his  production  in  unison  with  others,  each  farmer 
is  flying  blind  and  all  too  often  the  result  is  collision 
in  the  marketplace  and  disaster. 

Why  shouldn't  farmers  have  a  chance  to  be  just 
as  good  businessmen  as  those  in  other  lines  of  business? 

This  is  what  the  wheat,  cotton,  feed  grain  and 
other  programs  are  for:    To  provide  a  basis  by  which  farmers 
can  work  together  voluntarily  to -use  their  skills  to  the 
fullest  and  yet  hold  production  in  line  with  demand,  while 
continuing  to  supply  this  Nation  with  the  abundance  to 
which  it  has  become  accustomed  and  which  it  needs  to  remain 
strong. 


(more) 
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I  stress  again  that  these  are  not  programs  to 
combat  rural  poverty  on  marginal  farms.    We  have  special 
approaches  for  that.    The  farm  programs  do  affect  the 
price  of  every  bushel  of  grain  sold  by  a  marginal  farmer 
exactly  as  they  affect  the  grain  sold  by  the  commercial 
farmer,  but  their  purpose  is  not  to  redistribute  income. 
It  is  to  adjust  production  to  demand,  giving  farmers 
some  voice  in  the  market,  and  to  give  them  —  through 
price  supports  —  some  surety  of  income. 

For  agriculture  today,  more  than  ever,  requires 
stable  prices;  the  farmer  more  than  ever  must  be  able 
to  make  his  plans  with  some  reasonable  income  assurance 
because  he  must  spend  more  than  ever  —  for  machines, 
fuel,  fertilizer  —  in  order  to  farm  efficiently,  which 
he  must  do  to  stay  in  business. 

Let  me  move  now  to  question  number  2:  "How  do 
the  programs  work?" 

The  planning  is  very  similar  to  all  industrial 
production  planning  —  it  is  significant,  I  think,  that 
the  percentage  of  production  we  are  holding  in  reserve 
in  agriculture  under  the  programs  is  almost  the  same  as 
in  industry  as  a  whole,  about  10  to  12  percent. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  gathers  the  most 
complete  information  available  on  potential  domestic 
and  export  demand  for  the  forthcoming  marketing  year. 

(more) 
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It  takes  into  account  stocks  on  hand  —  what 
you  call  in  business  your  inventory  position.  With 
these  factors,  we  calculate  the  acreage  needed  to 
provide  the  required  output. 

Then,  in  the  national  interest,  we  rent  out  of 
production  enough  land  to  keep  demand  and  supply  in 
working  equilibrium. 

Now  I  will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  that 
you  can't  fine  tune  all  these  projections  and  estimates*, 
You  just  can't  accurately  forecast  what  the  weather, 
for  example,  will  be  in  the  coming  growing  season  here 
in  the  United  States,  let  alone  around  the  world.  And 
we  have  to  make  projections  about  the  crops  of  some  of 
our  export  competitors  as  well  as  in  the  importing 
countries  as  much  as  18  months  ahead. 

I  sometimes  feel,  in  this  situation,  like  the 
astronaut-physicist  who  was  seen  boarding  the  capsule 
for  his  first  space  shot  with  a  rabbit's  foot  in  his 
hand. 

"You  don't  believe  in  that  sort  of  stuff,  do 
you?"    said  a  friend. 

"No,  I  don't,"  was  the  reply.     "But  the  guy 
who  gave  it  to  me  said  it  works  whether  you  believe 
in  it  or  not." 

(more) 
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But  the  hazards  of  projecting  are  no  reason  for 
throwing  up  your  hands  and  doing  nothing.    When  a  large 
corporation  projects  demand  too  high,  it  simply  adds 
to  its  inventory,  and  then  cuts  back  output  to  get 
inventory  in  line  again. 

That's  what  happened  in  Agriculture  last  year. 
We  got  a  little  too  much  production,  largely  as  a  result 
of  unexpectedly  good  weather  around  the  world,  and,  as 
you  know,  the  market  reacted  sharply* 

When  this  occurred,  those  farmers  who  were 
participating  in  the  farm  program  could  get  a  government 
loan  to  hold  their  excess  grain  in  inventory  over  to 
this  year. 

On  the  production  end,  we  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  acted  to  cut  back  wheat  and  feed  grain 
acreage  this  year  by  encouraging  farmers  to  take  more 
acreage  out  of  the  production  on  these  crops. 

There  is  nothing  compulsory  about  these  programs. 
If  a  farmer  doesn't  want  to  participate,  he  can  farm 
completely  as  he  wishes. 

But  farmers  are  using  them.    Last  year's  signup 
was  1.3  million  farms,  representing  60  percent  of  the 
feed  grain  crop,  and  800,000  farms,  representing  85 
percent  of  the  wheat. 

(more) 
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The  programs  I  have  described  so  far  —  the 
commodity  programs  —  are  the  basic  effort,  but  even 
when  they  are  administered  skillfully  supply  and  demand 
may  still  get  out  of  balance  —  witness  what  happened 
last  year.    So  we  combine  other  approaches,  other  tools 
to  make  it  possible  to  adjust  to  unexpected  forces. 
These  tools  serve  a  number  of  purposes  besides  price 
stabilization. 

For  example,  our  domestic  food  distribution 
programs  not  only  improve  the  diets  of  millions  of 
needy  families  and  school  children,  but  they  also 
permit  us  to  help  shore  up  meat  and  produce  prices, 
which  we  do  by  buying  this  food  when  the  market  is 
weak  as  a  result  of  overproduction. 

And  the  Food  for  Freedom  program  not  only  makes 
a  major  contribution  to  security  and  peace  by  providing 
food  to  millions  around  the  world  —  buying  them  time 
until  they  can  improve  their  own  agriculture  —  but 
it  also  gives  us  a  means  to  help  work  off  our  surplus 
production  when  our  forecasts  go  awry. 

The  Cropland  Adjustment  and  Agricultural  Con- 
servation programs  permit  us  to  put  land  not  needed 
for  production  into  long-term  conserving  uses,  adding 
sorely  needed  green  space  and  outdoor  places  to  play 
for  the  increasing  millions  who  seek  temporary  respite 
from  the  concrete  and  asphalt  of  the  cities. 

(more) 
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These  programs  —  commodity,  foreign  aid, 
domestic  food,  conservation  —  complement  each  other. 
None  of  them  can  be  fully  effective  in  isolation,  but 
they  are  extremely  effective  when  used  together. 

Both  Food  for  Freedom  and  our  domestic  food 
distribution  programs  supplement  the  commercial  demand 
for  food  registered  through  established  market  channels . 

Skillfully  used,  this  supplemental  buying  power 
helps  stabilize  prices. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  makes  possible  a 
working  balance  between  supply  and  all  demand  for  several 
major  products.     It  is  designed  to  keep  farm  prices  at 
as  high  a  level  as  is  consistent  with  remaining  competitive 
in  world  markets,  and  —  by  means  of  direct  payments  — 
to  strengthen  farm  income. 

Together,  these  programs  permit  us  to  set  up  a 
workable  national  food  budget  to  produce  what  we  need  in 
the  right  amounts  at  the  right  time  for  the  right  purposes 
—  subject,  of  coarse,  to  the  vagaries  of  natural  forces 
with  which  agriculture  always  must  live. 

Well,  you  might  say,  the  theory  is  fine,  but  do 
thes,e  programs  actually  work?    That  is  my  third  question. 

Let's  look  at  the  record  of  American  agriculture: 


(more) 
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*  America's  families  are  getting  more  of  the 
most  nourishing  food  in  the  world  and  for  less  in  terms 
of  paycheck  proportions  (under  18  percent)  than  ever 
before  —  almost  25  percent  less  than  back  in  the  good 
old  days  of  the  '20s. 

*  We  are  competitive  in  world  trade  because 
of  the  commodity  programs  —  right  now  we  export  the 
harvest  of  more  than  71  million  acres  of  American  farm 
land,  a  tremendous  boon  to  our  trade  position  and  a 
vital  factor  the  past  two  years  in  the  balance  of 
payments  —  holding  back  the  critical  outflow  of 
dollars.    Exports  for  dollars  have  climbed  60  percent, 
over  $2  billion  since  1960o 

The  balance  of  agricultural  trade  comprises 
more  than  50  percent  of  this  Nation's  total  favorable 
balance  of  trade. 

*  What  we  call  Section  32  permits  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  move  food  —  over  a  billion  dollars 
worth  this  year  —  to  needy  people  all  over  the  United 
States. 


(more ) 
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*  Food   for  Freedom,  geared  since  1966  specific- 
ally to  self-help  commitments  by  recipient  nations,  not 
only  has  provided  aa  overseas  outlet  for  farm  production, 
and  fed  millions  of  hungry  people;  it  is  also  dramatically 
turning  the  economies  of  some  of  these  nations  from  aid  to 
trade,  among  the  most  recent  are  Israel,  Taiwan  and  South 
Korea. 

*  The  inventories  of  commodities  owned  by  the 
government  have  dropped  from  a  surplus  of  more  than  $6 
billion  in  1960  to  a  necessary  reserve  of  less  than  $1 
billion  in  1968. 

*  Last  year's  net  farm  income,  even  though  it 
was  down  from  1966,  was  $14.5  billion,  24  percent  higher 
than  in  I960,  and  net  income  per  farm  was  55  percent  higher 
than  in  1960.     Despite  this  progress  per  capita  farm  income 
is  still  only  60  percent  of  non-farm  income. 

*  Cash  corn  in  Chicago  last  week  was  12  cents 

higher  than  at  the  harvest  low  last  fall.     The  futures 

market  for  corn  today,  compared  with  that  of  last  fall, 

shows  a  farmer  now  can  anticipate  his  1968  corn  crop  next 

fall  will  sell  well  above  last  fall's  No.  2  yellow  corn. 

Why?    Because  more  farmers  have  held  their  corn  under 

government  loan  and  because  the  trade  expects  a  smaller 
output  tiiis  year  as  a  result  of  a  good  sign  up  in  the  feed 
grain  program. 

(more) 
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Clearly  on  the  record  American  agriculture  is 
getting  excellent  results. 

The  fourth  question:     "How  long  will  we  need  farm 

programs? 

The  President's  Advisory  Commission  on  Food  and 
Fiber  —  a  distinguished  group  of  businessmen,  educators, 
agriculturists  —  concluded  that  some  sort  of  farm  programs 
will  be  needed  for  as  long  as  this  country's  agriculture 
has  the  capacity  to  produce  more  than  effective  demand  can 
absorb . 

And  they  took  into  consideration  in  that  projec- 
tion the  population  explosion,  concluding  that  foreign 
demand  will  not  take  up  the  slack  of  our  overproduction 
potential  in  the  forseeable  future. 

Unlimited  demand  in  the  Less  Developed  Countries 
is  a  mirage.     Our  latest  long-range  study  of  the  world  food 
situation  through  1980  indicates  a  continuing  world  capacity 
to  produce  more  grain  than  effective  world  demand  can 
absorb  at  stable  prices. 

Stong  competition  in  commercial  markets  will  con- 
tinue and  so  will  the  potential  for  overproduction,   for  a 
long  time  to  come.     That  means  we  will  need  some  kind  of 
commodity  programs  for  the  forseeable  future. 

(more) 
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Another  question  I  am  freauently  asked  is:  What 
would  happen  without  farm  programs? 

A  study  by  Iowa  State  University  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Food  and  Fiber  Commission  showed  that,  under  these 
conditions  and  without  farm  programs,  farm  prices  would 
drop  sharply        and  stay  down. 

And  if  the  farmer  is  put  through  a  prolonged 
wringer,  the  whole  economy  will  be  adversely  affected.  The 
old  familiar  statement  of  yesteryear  that,  depressions  are 
farm  fed  and  farm  led  still  rings  true. 

No  one  will  question  the  importance  of  a  healthy 
agriculture  to  the  business  world.     Agriculture  spends 
more  than  $34  billion  a  year  with  you  and  other  businessmen 
for  goods  and  services  to  produce  its  crops  and  livestock. 

It  buys  as  finished  products  every  year  5  million 
tons  of  steel  and  enough  rubber  to  put  tires  on  nearly  six 
million  automobiles. 

It  uses  more  petroleum  than  any  other  single 

industry . 


(more) 
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No  one  can  be  certain  what  might  happen,  but 
if  farm  programs  go  down  the  drain  our  family  farm 
system  of  agriculture  will  be  seriously  threatened. 

You  can  be  sure  that  continuing  low  farm  prices 
will  drive  out  thousands,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  farmers,  and  it  won't  necessarily  be  the  inefficient 
farmer  who  gives  up.    Rather,  it  will  be  those  who  have 
the  least  economic  power  to  hang  on.    Financial  strength 
and  holding  power  will  carry  the  day. 

The  result  could  well  be  the  survival  of  a  relative 
handful  —  corporate  farms  with  such  monopoly  power  over 
the  Nation's  food  supply  their  regulation  by  the  govern- 
ment as  a  utility  will  be  necessary. 

So  on  the  record  it  is  clear  that  agriculture  is 
a  vital  segment  of  our  economy,  but  the  final  question  is: 
Is  it  worth  the  effort?    Are  we  spending  too  much?  Are 
farm  programs  unreasonably  costly? 

First,  what  do  they  actually  cost?    There  is  much 
confusion  on  this  and  a  tendency  to  charge  to  commodity 
programs  all  the  programs  of  the  USDAo 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  made  an  analysis  of  the  estimated 
1968  Federal  farm  budget. 
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The  committee  found  that  three  fifths  —  $3.8 
billion  —  of  the  $6.7  billion  budgeted  for  Agriculture 
was  for  services  that  are  of  primary  —  and  in  most  cases 
immediate  —  benefit  to  the  general  public.     The  U.S. 
Forest  Service  that  manages  186  million  acres  of  forest 
and  wilderness  is  one  example. 

The  remaining  $2.9  billion  of  the  estimated  1968 
budget  was  for  acreage  adjustment,  price  support  and  re- 
lated programs  in  which  farmers  are  the  primary 
beneficiaries. 

This  is  a  stabilization  cost  of  under  6  percent 
for  an  industry  of  almost  $50  billion  annual  sales. 

That  is  in  my  judgment  a  reasonable  tax  invest- 
ment for  an  industry  that  is  feeding  more  Americans  at 
less  relative  cost  to  them  than  ever  before;  one  that  is 
feeding  millions  of  the  world's  hungry,  is  a  bulwark  of 
our  foreign  trade  and  a  mainstay  of  our  domestic  economy. 

So  far  our  family  farm  system  has  survived, 
unorganized,  in  an  economic  jungle.     It  has  hung  on  by  its 
fingernails  through  wild  price  swings  not  experienced  by 
the  rest  of  the  economy. 

It  has  earned  the  chance  for  stability  that 
others  enjoy. 

(more) 
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I  think  that  with  the  New  Era  Programs  of  the 
early  sixties,  climaxed  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  lc'65  we  are  on  the  road  to  providing  that  stability, 
to  achieving  the  prosperous,  stable  agriculture  that  is 
basic  to  our  domestic  well-being  and  to  our  international 
position. 

For  the  first  time,  after  years  of  fencing  with 
the  issue,  of  patching  up,  of  short  term  efforts,  we  have 
a  farm  program  that  faces  the  facts  of  life. 

Certainly  it  is  new,  and  we  are  working  to 
improve  it  as  we  see  the  need,  but  I  am  convinced  that  we 
now  have  the  basic  machinery  to  produce  the  food  needed 
for  our  foreign  policy  and  humanitarian  commitments,  to 
assure  abundance  at  home,  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  land 
of  America,  and  to  stabilize  farm  income  at  a  level  commen- 
surate with  that  of  business  and  industry  all  at  a  reason- 
able cost. 

This  program  is  under  attack.  The  challenge  is 
for  the  critics  to  offer  something  better. 
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Statement  By 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
At  the  President's  Second  Annual  Farm  Policy 
And  Rural  Life  Conference 
Monday,  March  25,  1968:     9:00  a.m.,  EST 


Welcome  on  behalf  of  President  Johnson  to 
this  second  annual  Farm  Policy  and  Rural  Life  Conference 

As  I  was  about  to  say  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  last  week,  before  I  was  interrupted: 

"Give  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter, 
and  to  argue  freely,  according  to  con- 
science, above  all  liberties. 

Good  advice  from  John  Milton,  and  we  mean  to 
follow  it  today. 

We  in  the  Department  are  here  not  primarily 
to  speak,  but  rather  to  listen  to  your  ideas,  sugges- 
tions, comments  and  criticism.    We  need  your  advice  and 
guidance  and  we  appreciate  your  giving  of  your  valuable 
time  to  help  us. 

This  second  annual  President's  conference 
was  called  because  President  Johnson  —  and  I  — 
found  the  first  conference  extremely  helpful  in  making 
the  decisions  which  affected  agriculture  over  the  past 
year. 
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So  useful  was  the  conference  that,  follow- 
ing its  advice,  we  immediately  stepped  up  our  entire 
consultative  process,  holding  more  meetings  —  both 
commodity  and  'shirtsleeve'  sessions  of  general  interest 
—  than  ever  before  in  the  Department's  history. 

I  know  this  conference  will  be  equally  as 
useful  in  the  year  to  come. 

But  in  a  broader  sense,  what  brings  us  here 
is  an  effort  to  learn  to  live  with  and  take  advantage 
of  a  striking  and  almost-unique  feature  of  U.  S.  agri- 
culture, one  that  sets  it  apart  from  the  vast  majority 
of  agricultural  plants  in  the  world,  our  amazing  pro- 
ductivity. 

Over  the  past  20  years  —  most  of  you  in 
the  room  have  witnessed  it  firsthand  —  our  agricul- 
tural productivity  is  up  a  good  50  percent  and  the 
labor  needed  to  produce  it  is  down  by  half. 

(more) 
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This  productivity  is  a  great  economic  bul- 
wark for  America  and  the  Free  World.    But  it  also  keeps 
the  farmer  and  rancher  sitting  on  a  powder  keg.  The 
U.  S.  farmer  has  the  ability  to  overshoot  his  markets, 
year  after  year.    This  power  is  so  great  that  the  in- 
dividual farmer,  one  in  three  million,  cannot  hold  the 
genie  in  the  bottle.    No  one  farmer  has  a  big  enough 
thumb. 

Fortunately,  we  are  perfecting  the  basic 
machinery  to  meet  both  the  challenge  of  supply  and  the 
challenge  of  increasing  demand.    This  machinery  is  a 
wide  range  of  programs  woven  tightly  into  a  coordinated 
farm  and  food  policy  aimed  at  underpinning  and  strength- 
ening America fs  family  agriculture. 

These  programs  —  commodity,  export,  foreign 
aid,  domestic  food  aid,  resource  development  —  inter- 
lock to  form  a  total  structure  that  is  greater  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts.    They  operate  as  a  team.  Each 
program  has  its  own.  function,  but  they  all  mesh  to^ 
enhance  the  final  result. 


(more) 
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Agricultural  exports  provide  a  good  example. 
Last  year  we  exported  the  equivalent  of  the  harvest  of 
71  million  acres.  A  vitally  important  factor  in  hold- 
ing these  exports  is  our  commodity  programs  that  keep 
us  competitive  in  commercial  world  trade,  and,  through 
certificates  and  direct  payments,  supplement  domestic 
farm  income. 

Another  part  of  the  basic  package  is  Food 
for  Freedom,  which  moves  about  4  percent  of  our  pro- 
duction to  developing  countries,  helping  them  over 
the  worst  of  their  existing  food  shortages  and  aiding 
them  to  build  their  economies  so  that  they  can  even- 
tually become  dollar  customers  for  our  farm  products. 

Nothing  in  this  world  is  static.    So  we  have 
a  dynamic  program  which  enables  us  to  shift  production 
to  meet  changing  circumstances  each  year  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  farm  income.     Right  now,  for  ex- 
ample, we  are  expanding  cotton  and  rice  production 
while  holding  down  wheat  and  feed  grain  production, 

all  under  the  same  basic  legislation.     In  conjunction 

with  other  programs  we  are  able  to  maintain  balanced 
abundance  while  adjusting  our  resources  to  growing 
needs  for  conservation,  outdoor  recreation,  wildlife, 
and  natural  beauty. 

(more) 
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Another  important  tool  is  concessional  food 
distribution.    With  Sectibn  32,  school  lunch,  school 
milk  and  family  feeding  programs  we  will  make  available 
over  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  food  this  year  to  child 
ren  and  needy  people.    Thus,  we  bolster  weak  prices 
for  overabundant  crops  and  improve  the  diets  of  needy 
people  at  the  same  time. 

All  these  programs,  working  as  a  team,  help 
to  move  our  agriculture  forward  on  the  highway  of  prog- 
ress.    I  am  convinced  that  they  provide  a  solid  founda- 
tion on  which  we  can  build  to  reach  our  goals. 

But  they  are  neither  perfect,  nor  perfectly 
operated.    We  must  improve  them.    We  must  correlate 
them  more  closely  with  the  activities  of  individual 
farmers,  farm  organizations  and  others,  including  you 
in  this  hall. 

I  have  gone  into  some  detail  on  these  pro- 
grams because  I  feel  all  too  often,  when  we  hear  "farm 
programs"  we  limit  our  thinking  solely  to  the  commodity 
programs.     Important  and  basic  as  they  are,  they  form 
only  a  portion  of  the  national  farm  and  food  machinery 
we  have  today. 

(more) 
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Perhaps,  if  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1965  is  the  motor,  then  the  other  parts  of  the  power 
train  I've  mentioned  this  morning  —  Food  for  Freedom, 
Section  32,  Conservation  and  rural  development  —  are 
the  transmission,  wheels  and  chassis.    Taken  together, 
with  a  full  load  of  fuel  and  skillfully  driven,  they 
can  get  us  where  we  want  to  go. 

This  is  what  I  hope  you  will  discuss  today  — 
how  can  we  use  this  power  package  more  skillfully  to 
meet  the  parity  of  income  goal  every  farmer  in  this 
Nation  needs  and  so  richly  deserves?    Following  this 
conference  last  year  a  number  of  important  changes 
and  innovations  were  instituted.    I  hope  we  get  some 
equally  good  advice  today. 

And  while  we're  discussing  the  1968  model, 
I  also  hope  we'll  give  some  thought  to  the  1969  model 
—  the  improvements  in  the  basic  design  that  President 
Johnson  has  asked  for  in  his  Agricultural  Message: 
extension  of  the  basic  act  and  Food  for  Freedom;  bar- 
gaining power,  strategic  reserves,  and  a  host  of 
others. 

(more) 
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All  of  these  things,  everything  from  radiator 
cap  to  tail  pipe,  will  be  sketched  in  brief  by  the  Under 
Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretaries  Joijn  Baker  and 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Jacobson  this  morning.     This  afternoon 
we'll  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  them  in  depth  in 
two  special  sessions,  with  a  late  afternoon  general 
summary  session  at  which  I  plan  to  be  an  interested 
presiding  officer. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  now  let's 
turn  it  over  to  Under  Secretary  John  Schnittker. 
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I  am  in  Wisconsin  for  these  reasons: 

First,  I  am  here  to  seek  your  support  for 
President  Johnson,  for  I  believe  with  his  continued 
leadership  we  have  the  best  opportunity  of  continuing 
the  programs  and  policies  that  this  Nation  so  vitally 
needs  at  home  and  abroad. 

Second,  I  am  here  because  I  feel  some  facts 
need  airing  —  calmly,  dispassionately  —  that  haven't 
been  aired  so  far,  in  the  midst  of  this  emotionally- 
charged  primary  campaign. 

I  am  here  to  answer  your  questions,  as  fully 
as  I  can,  and  as  long  as  time  permits. 

And  finally,  I'm  here  because,  as  a  life- 
long liberal  Democrat,  I  am  not  prepared  to  turn  over 
the  fortunes  of  this  country  to  the  likes  of  Richard 
Nixon  next  November,  and  thereupon  tear  down  the  edi- 
fice of  social  progress  that  has  been  erected  over 
the  past  eight  years,  brick  by  brick,  by  Presidents 
Kennedy  and  Johnson. 
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And  that  is  what  is  likely  to  happen  this 
fall  if  the  Democratic  party  goes  into  this  next 
election  hopelessly  split  into  cults  of  personality, 
riding  off  in  all  directions  at  once. 

In  another  election  year  —  1940  —  also 
a  period  of  turmoil  at  home  and  war  clouds  abroad, 
Sidney  Hillman  said  it  much  better  than  I: 

"It  will  be  a  sorry  day  ...  for 
the  nation,'1  he  said,  "if  at  this  critical 
hour  we  permit  division  among  the  liberal 
groups  whose  unity  made  these  (recent 
social)  gains  possible.    The  reactionaries 
never  divide.    They  always  hang  together.* 
The  great  misfortune  of  the  past  has  been 
that  liberal  groups  could  not  remain  united. 
It  is  our  great  obligation  to  keep  progres- 
sives and  liberals  united  or  we  are  going 
to  lose  a  great  deal  of  what  we  have  gained 
in  the  past  few  years." 

It  was  true  then  and  it  is  true  now.  We 
have  gained  a  great  deal  in  the  past  few  years,  and  we 
can't  afford  another  eight  years  of  stagnation  such  as 
the  period  from  1952  through  1960,  when  Richard  Nixon 
was  last  in  high  office. 


♦Emphasis  added 

(more) 
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When  John  Kennedy  asked  me  to  join  his 
Administration  in  1960,  I  did  so  because  there  were 
policies  and  programs  that  I,  as  a  liberal,  wanted  to 
put  into  effect.    After  President  Kennedy's  tragic 
death  I  stayed  in  the  Administration  because  President 
Johnson  believed  in  the  same  programs  and  policies 
that  his  predecessor  had. 

In  these  eight  years,  my  faith,  and  the 
Nation's  faith,  in  both  men  has  been  justified.  I've 
seen  Medicare  enacted  over  the  all-but  unanimous  op- 
position of  the  reactionary  coalition.     I've  seen 
more  civil  rights  legislation  enacted  than  any  time 
since  the  Civil  War.     I've  seen  the  re-enactment  of 
the  Food  Stamp  program,  killed  by  the  conservative 
coalition  during  World  War  II,  revived  by  President 
Kennedy  and  made  nationwide  by  President  Johnson,  and 
I've  stayed  to  see  it  feed  2\  million  hungry  Americans. 

And  a  lot  more. 


(more) 
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Just  in  the  past  four  years,  the  period 
during  which  some  would  have  us  believe  America  is 
going  to  hell  in  a  handbasket,  I've  seen  federal  ex- 
penditures for  education  tripled;  the  number  of  college 
students  getting  federal  grants  and  loans  increase 
five-fold,  137  new  clinics  built  to  help  40,000  men- 
tally retarded  children,  and  two  million  poor  boys 
and  girls  enrolled  in  Headstart  classes, 

I've  seen,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
the  United  States  make  a  commitment  to  eradicate 
poverty  from  the  face  of  the  land,  and  I've  seen  the 
enactment  of  a  rational  farm  program  that's  raised 
farm  income,  eliminated  the  surpluses,  and  allowed 
us  to  meet  our  foreign  aid  and  trade  commitments. 

These  are  the  kind  of  problems  and  solutions 
that  brought  me  into  government  in  the  first  place 
and  that  have  kept  me  there  since. 

So  let's  forget  the  oratory  on  how  bad 
things  are  for  a  moment,  and  look  at  the  actual  appro- 
priation figures  for  necessary  and  socially  desirable 
programs : 

(more) 
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Federal  help  for  education: 

In  1961  $944  million 

In  1964  $1.3  billion 

In  1968  $4.5  billion,  up  239  percent 

from  four  years  earlier. 

For  health  and  welfare,  including  anti-poverty: 

In  1961  $22  billion 

In  1964  $27.8  billion 

In  19G8  $43.9  billion,  up  57  percent 

from  four  years  earlier. 


These  cold  figures  represent  the  great- 
est change  in  heart  the  country  has  ever  undergone  — 
greater  even  than  the  revolution  of  the  New  Deal. 
They  represent  literally  millions  of  lives  changed 
for  the  better.    They  couldn't  have  been  accomplished 
without  a  Democratic  Congress  and  a  strong,  resource- 
ful and  determined  Democratic  President. 


(more) 
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That  President's  programs  are  in  trouble 
now,  not  because  he  has  not  devoted  every  resource 
at  his  command  to  them,  but  because  there  are  fewer 
liberal  votes  in  the  Congress  now,  and  the  money 
needed  to  fund  them  adequately  isn't  forthcoming. 
The  President  was  not  unaware  this  might  happen.  Yet 
he  had  the  courage  to  go  forward  anyway,  to  help  the 
people  left  behind  in  this  rich  land  of  ours,  people 
who  need  our  help  very  badly. 

Now  he  needs  help  to  move  forward  further 
—  and  believe  me,  he  has  earned  it  and  deserves  it 
from  all  Americans,  but  most  emphatically  from  his 
own  party. 

I  wish  that  you  could  travel  around  the 
country  and  see  what  I've  seen.    Down  in  Indiana  last 
summer  I  talked  to  young  men  at  a  Job  Corps  Center, 
run  by  USDA,  who  had  hope  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  kids  who  would  have  spent  their  entire  lives  on 
welfare  and  dope,  living  out  an  aimless  existence  for 
the  days  of  their  years,  except  for  a  federal  program 
President  Johnson  believed  in  and  got  through  the 
Congress . 

(more) 
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Or  I  wish  you  could  have  been  with  me  at 
a  Cleveland  school  two  months  ago  and  seen  some  six- 
year-olds  eating  a  federally-provided  hot  breakfast, 
some  of  them  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  . . . 
or  down  in  Alabama  and  have  seen  the  pride  of  some 
poor  Negro  farmers  who  now  own  their  own  vegetable 
cooperative,  thanks  to  0E0  and  USDA  help. 

These  are  the  things  that  are  at  stake 
in  this  election,  and  these  are  the  things  that  I 
am  concerned  about,  the  President  is  concerned  about, 
and  that  the  people  of  this  Nation  should  be  con- 
cerned about. 

And  paradoxically,  these  are  the  very  ac- 
complishments that  are  being  overlooked,  and  in 
danger  of  being  lost,  in  what  I  can  only  describe  as 
an  orgy  of  self-flagellation  by  those  who  are  saying 
this  Nation  is  on  the  edge  of  Armageddon. 


(more) 
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It  isn't.     It's  struggling  very  hard  — 
and  well  on  its  way  to  overcoming  —  massive  problems 
that  have  been  piling  up  for  decades;  some  for  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  years.    And  if  you  think  there's 
anything  new  about  these  problems,  or  if  anyone 
thinks  they  can  be  solved  merely  by  pointing  out  they 
exist ?  or  by  oratory,  then  he's  very  badly  mistaken. 


The  agony  of  the  cities  —  to  name  only 
one  —  hasn't  even  been  attacked  in  any  serious  way 
until  the  past  eight  years,  but  it's  been  with  us 
ever  since  the  early  years  of  the  Republic.  Listen 
to  tie  words  from  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  written 
in  1830: 


"The  lower  ranks  which  inhabit 
these  cities  ...  consist  of  freed  blacks, 
who  are  condemned  by  the  laws  and  by  pub- 
lic opinion  to  a  hereditary  state  of  mis- 
ery and  degradation... 

"As  inhabitants  of  a  country  where 
they  have  no  civil  rights,  they  are  ready 
to  turn  all  the  passions  which  agitate 
the  community  to  their  own  advantage: 
thus  within  the  last  few  months,  serious 
riots  have  broken  out  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  ...  I  look  upon  the  size  of  cer- 
tain American  cities,  and  especially  on  the 
nature  of  their  population,  as  a  real  danger 
which  threatens  the  future  security  of^the 
democratic  Republics  of  the  New  World." 

(more) 
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Shades  of  Dan  Moynihan  and  the  Kerner  Report. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  you  can  look  at  this. 
If  you're  what  Willard  Wirtz  describes  as  a  patio 
liberal,  then  you  throw  up  your  hands  and  say,  in  ef- 
fect, "How  terrible.    Lyndon  Johnson's  had  a  good 
five  years  to  renew  the  cities,  solve  the  farm  prob- 
lem, clean  up  the  rivers  and  the  air,  and  end  war  for 
all  time,  and  he  hasn't  done  it.'" 

Or,  if  you're  what  my  Cabinet  colleague 
calls  a  "working-stiff  liberal,"  then  you  know  just 
how  difficult  it's  been  to  make  the  very  real  progress 
we've  made  so  far,  and  you  also  know  the  tough,  grind- 
ing job  ahead  to  get  the  programs  and  appropriations 
through  the  Congress  to  continue  the  job.    So  you 
roll  up  your  sleeves  and  stay  with  it. 

Sure,  we  haven't  solved  all  the  Nation's 
problems,  but  we  are  making  progress;  we  can  measure 
that  progress,  and  further  we  know  that  oratory  and 
breastbeating  won't  solve  them;  only  hard  work  will. 


(more) 
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What  is  true  domestically  is  true  beyond 
our  shores.    The  cold  hard  facts  are  that  this  Nation 
is  confronted  by  an  armed,  aggressive  China,  bent  on 
extending  its  domination  throughout  Asia.  Oratory 
won't  make  this  problem  go  away  either.  Three 
United  States  Presidents,  of  whom  Lyndon  Johnson  is 
the  latest,  have  chosen  to  resist  this  armed  aggres- 
sion in  Vietnam,  to  buy  time  for  the  smaller,  poorly- 
armed  Asian  Nations  who  are  the  logical  victims  of  this 
expansionist  aggression.     I  have  talked  with  some  of 
the  leaders  of  these  small  Asian  states.    They  are 
desperately  concerned  over  the  Chinese  threat.  Almost 
without  execption  they  back  what  we  are  doing  in  Viet- 
nam.   They  believe,  most  of  them,  that  with  enough 
time  they  can  develop  the  strength  and  political  leader- 
ship in  their  respective  countries  to  make  it  possible 
for  Asians  themselves  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Peking- 
back  Communism  throughout  Asia.    Without  the  help  of 
the  United  States  they  will  never  have  the  opportunity. 

(more) 
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While  resisting  this  aggression,  three 
United  States  Presidents  have  tried  —  at  long  length 
and  by  a  variety  of  approaches  —  to  negotiate  a  set- 
tlement with  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong, 
one  that  would  leave  a  free  South  Vietnam.    Each  has 
been  unsuccessful,  not  because  of  intransigence  on 
his  part,  but  because  the  only  terms  acceptable  to 
Hanoi  would  result  in  abandoning  South  Vietnam  to 
Hanoi  and  breaking  our  solemn  commitment  before  the 
entire  free  world. 

None  of  the  candidates,  Republican  or 
Democratic,  have  announced  they're  willing  to  settle 
for  this,  but  several  of  them  would  have  you  believe 
they  have  an  answer  to  end  the  war  on  honorable  terms. 
If  they  do,  I  would  like  to  hear  it;  the  President 
would  like  to  hear  it;  the  Nation  would  like  to  hear 
it  and  the  world  would  like  to  hear  it. 


(more) 
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If  wishing  would  make  this  war  go  away,  it 
would  have  been  ended  a  long  time  ago.     It  won't.  If 
bombing  pauses  —  such  as  the  37-day  pause  President 
Johnson  initiated  —  would  make  this  war  end,  it  would 
have  ended  a  long  time  ago.    The  fact  is,  the  only 
terms  the  enemy  is  willing  to  accept  at  this  point  are 
withdrawal  of  U.  S.  forces  and  turning  over  of  South 
Vietnam  to  them.    And  this  "solution"  is  unacceptable 
to  the  vast  majority  of  Americans,  whether  they  con- 
sider themselves  hawks,  doves,  or  some  other  form  of 
bird  life. 

Nor  is  it  true  that,  if  we  could  somehow 
end  the  war,  all  our  domestic  problems  would  vanish. 
They  existed  long  before  our  involvement  in  Asia  and 
will  exist  long  after  the  war's  end.    Their  solution 
lies  in  greater  funding  of  the  programs  designed  to 
eliminate  the  problems,  and  this,  basically,  is  a 
domestic  political  problem,  soluble     in  the  Congress 
and  its  committees.     I  can  assure  you  the  money  spent 

in  South  Vietnam  won't  automatically  show  up  in  our 
social,  welfare,  conservation  and  farm  programs,  as 
much  as  we  may  desire  it.     It  just  doesn't  work  that 
way. 

(more) 
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Nonetheless,  we  can  afford  what  must  be  done. 

I  say  this  despite  the  current  budget  squeeze. 

It  is  simply  not  time  that  the  Nation  cannot 
meet  both  its  foreign  and  domestic  commitments.  We 
can. 

We  are  spending  for  defense  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  our  national  goods  and  services  now  —  in 
wartime  —  than  we  did  10  years  ago  in  peacetime. 

This  year  we'll  spend  about  3  percent  of 
the  Gross  National  Product  on  direct  Vietnam  war  costs. 
In  total,  we'll  spend  9  percent  on  all  defense  costs, 
including  Vietnam.    But  in  the  peacetime  years  of 
1955  to  1960,  we  spent  an  average  of  10  percent  of 
our  GNP  on  defense.     In  the  Korean  war  we  spent  13^ 
percent  and  in  1944,  during  World  War  II,  we  spent  a 
staggering  42  percent  of  our  national  output  for  war. 

So  the  charge  that  meeting  oar  commitment 

in  Vietnam  is  stalling  social  progress  just  doesn't 

vater,    '"'e '  re  sending  in  the  aggregate  more 

now  for  social  programs  —  Medicare ?  aid  to  education, 

public  housing,  poverty  —  than  ever  before  in  our 
history,  and  we  can  afford  to  spend  more.    As  Walter 
Heeler  -vryly  uoints  qui  in  the  current  issue  of  Har- 
per's Magazine: 

(more) 
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"...  the  prodigious  potential  of  our  economy' 
is  such  that  more  cars  are  stolen  in  the  U.  S.  every 
year  than  are  manufactured  in  the  entire  Soviet  Union. 

And  then  Heller  went  on  to  say: 

"But  behind  the  humor  lies  an  economic 
truth  of  great  force:     failure  to  move  ahead  strongly 
on  the  home  front  —  against  poverty,  ignorance, 
crime  and  squalor,  especially  in  our  urban  ghettos, 
and  against  pollution  of  our  water,  air,  and  land  — 
would  be  a  failure,  not  of  our  economic  capacity,  but 
of  our  political  and  moral  will." 

We  don't  have  any  trouble  at  all,  as  a 
Nation,  putting  a  third  car  in  the  garage  or  building 
country  clubs.    Those  things  we  want,  as  a  society, 
we  get. 

If  we  really  want  to  meet  both  our  foreign 
and  domestic  commitments,  the  best  way  I  know  to  do 
it  is  to  support  President  Johnson's  surtax  proposal. 


(more) 
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Even  with  this  surcharge,  our  federal  in- 
come tax  would  still  be  about  $13  billion  less  than 
it  was  before  the  tax  cuts  of  1964  and  1962.  And 
taxes,  high  as  many  of  us  think  they  are,  are  still 
much  lower  here  than  in  many  advanced  nations.  In 
the  U.  S.  total  taxes,  federal,  state  and  local,  come 
to  about  27  percent  of  our  Gross  National  Product. 
In  France  and  Sweden  they're  38  percent,  and  in  West 
Germany  they're  34  percent.     Italy  at  30  percent  of 
the  GNP,  and  Great  Britain  at  29  percent,  both  have 
a  tougher  tax  bite  than  the  United  States. 

So  passage  of  the  tax  bill  is  the  path  of 
responsibility,  of  reason,  of  fiscal  sanity  — 1  but 
it  is  unpalatable  to  many  politicians  in  an  election 
year.    And  yet  it  is  necessary. 

Because  our  time  is  short,  and  because  I 
am  interested  in  hearing  your  questions  and  comments, 
I  will  close  now.    But  before  I  do,  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  these  words  from  the  past,  which  have  a 
bearing,  it  seems  to  me,  on  the  turmoil  we  face  today 

(more) 
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De  Tocqueville  said  it,  140  years  ago: 

"Only  great  ingenuity  can  save (one) 
who  undertakes  to  give  relief  to  subjects 
after  long  oppression.     The  sufferings 
that  are  endured  patiently  as  being  inev- 
itable, become  intolerable  the  moment  it 
appears  there  might  be  an  escape.  Reform 
then  only  serves  to  reveal  more  clearly 
what  still  remains  oppressive  and  now  all 
the  more  unbearable. 

"The  suffering  —  it's  true  —  has 
been  reduced.    But  one's  sensitivity  has 
become  more  acute." 

The  oppression  of  bigotry  that  the  Negro 
has  endured  patiently  for  hundreds  of  years,  is 
finally  being  lifted.    The  oppression  of  poverty, 
which  millions,  black  and  white  alike,  have  endured 
as  inevitable,  is  slowly,  painfully  being  corrected. 

And  so  there  is  torment,  there  is  frus- 
tration, there  is  turmoil.    But  hope  there  is  also. 


(more) 
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From  those  on  the  right  with  a  pathologi- 
cal resistance  to  change,  the  President  is  bitterly 
criticized  for  even  raising  these  hopes.     From  his 
critics  on  the  left,  he  is  just  as  bitterly  con- 
demned for  not  righting  the  wrongs  of  centuries  in 
four  short  years. 

But  the  voices  of  discord  cannot  erase 
the  hope,  or  the  progress,  or  the  achievement.  That 
is  on  the  record,  and  it  is  a  record  of  which  every 
American  can  be  proud. 

Thank  you. 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Office  of  the  Secretary 


Secretary  Freeman's  Statement 

At  Tokyo  Press  Conference,  2  p.m.,  April  8 

The  trade  that  has  grown  up  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  has  no  parallel  in  the  world.     By  any 
measure,  it  is  a  vast  exchange  of  goods. 

Last  year  we  shipped  to  Japan  merchandise  valued 
at  over  959  billion  yen,  of  which  a  third  was  farm 
products.     Japan  shipped  to  the  United  States  a  wide 
variety  of  items,  mostly  manufactured,  having  a  value 
of  1,077  billion  yen. 

As  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  head  of  the 
U.S.  Trade  Mission  to  Japan,   I  also  am  pleased  with 
the  attendance  at  our  American  Festival.     This  unique 
food  show,  the  largest  ever  staged  by  the  United  States 
in  the  Far  East,  will  run  through  April  21  at  Harumi  Wharf. 

Our  show  is  one  way  of  saying  "thank  you"  for 
being  such  a  good  customer  in  the  past.     And,  since  I'm 
here  on  a  trade  mission,  let  me  say  that  I'm  hopeful  you 
will  be  an  even  better  customer  in  the  future. 
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I  am  glad  to  be  in  Japan  this  year  —  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Meiji  Restoration.  This  truly  has 
been  a  century  of  progress  for  Japan.  It  still  is  hard 
to  believe  that  so  much  has  been  done  by  your  country  in 
such  a  short  time.  But  what  has  taken  place  in  the  past 
century  is  only  a  small  sample  of  the  advances  that  will 
come  in  the  next  100  years. 

America  and  Japan  have  great  roles  to  play  in 
each  others 1  futures . 

I  base  that  statement  on  three  facts. 

First,  our  countries  are  demonstrating  on  a 
great  scale  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  enunciated  almost 
200  years  ago  by  Adam  Smith,  the  father  of  modern 
economics.    Smith  set  forth,  in  Wealth  of  Nations,  the 
principle  that  an  international  division  of  labor  — 
through  trade  —  makes  as  much  sense  on  the  world  scene 
as  it  does  in  a  factory. 

Smith  said,   "Trade  which,  without  force  or 
restraint,  is  naturally  and  regularly  carried  on  between 
any  two  places,  is  always  advantageous  ...  to  both." 
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Certainly,  U.S.  buying  of  Japanese  goods  has 
promoted  your  prosperity.     And  your  buying  of  U.S. 
products  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  bolster  our  economy. 
American  farmers  in  particular  are  aware  of  what  your 
near-billion-dollar  buying  means  to  them  in  terms  of 
farm  income. 

Second,  our  countries  are  demonstrating  our 
mutual  success  in  developing  systems  of  enterprise  that 
create  jobs  and  earn  wages  and  enable  our  people  to 
reach  out  —  through  trade  —  and  buy  in  large  quantities 
those  good  things  of  life  that  improve  our  respective 
standards  of  living. 

"Made  in  Japan"  is  being  seen  more  and  more 
frequently  in  American  stores.    Your  factories  are  adding 
variety  and  interest  to  the  goods  available  to  U.S. 
consumers.    Our  farm  products,  in  turn,  are  meaning 
improved  diets  for  your  people  and,  in  some  instances, 
such  as  your  imports  of  cotton,  raw  materials  for  your 
busy  industries. 


(more) 
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The  third  fact  is  that  Japan  and  the  United 
States  —  because  we  have  learned  that  growth  comes 
best  when  we  grow  together  —  are  in  a  unique  position 
to  help  other  countries  to  attain  these  same  ends. 

Helping  them  attain  these  ends  unquestionably 
would  be  in  the  enlightened  self-interest  of  our  two 
countries.    We  know  that  economic  development  stimulates 
trade.    You  have  demonstrated  that;  we  have  demonstrated 
it. 

We  all  have  seen  it  work  in  other  countries  -- 
for  example,  in  Thailand,  Taiwan,  and  South  Korea. 
Eventually,  when  peace  comes  to  this  part  of  world, 
we  will  see  it  work  in  other  countries  of  Asia. 

Two  years  ago  in  Washington  I  proposed  an 
informal  partnership  —  a  partnership  in  spirit,  so  to 
speak  —  between  friends  having  our  similar  capacities 
and  goals,  and  an  active  pursuit  of  those  similar  goals 
—  sometimes  independently,  sometimes  together,  sometimes 
through  existing  international  organizations. 

(more) 
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From  such  an  informal  partnership  can  emerge 
improved  agriculture,  improved  industry,  and  improved 
trade.  Most  important,  we'll  have  improved  standards 
of  living  and  improved  chances  for  peace  and  freedom. 
These,  in  the  last  analysis,  would  be  the  most  important 
gains  of  all. 

We  are  making  some  headway,  I  think.     The  United 
State  has  taken  the  lead  in  supplying  the  food  aid  that 
helps  developing  countries  during  the  critical  period 
when  they  are  strengthening  their  own  agriculture  and 
industry.    And  we  have  furnished  other  types  of  aid. 

Japan,  too,  has  been  furnishing  capital,  like 
the  United  States,  to  the  Asian  Development  Bank  and 
other  international  assistance  programs.     Japan  also 
has  been  supplying  badly  needed  technical  assistance 
to  the  other  farm  people  of  Asia. 

We  are  making  progress.     But  we  need  to  make 
broader  progress,  faster  progress.     I'm  sure  that  we 
will. 


(more) 
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Let  me  say,  in  conclusion,  that  Mrs.  Freeman 
and  I,  and  all  the  other  members  of  our  trade  mission, 
are  enjoying  our  visit  immensely.     The  hospitality 
that  has  been  extended  to  us  in  Japan  has  been 
unparalleled  in  our  experience.    We  are  deeply 
grateful . 

We  extend  our  very  best  wishes  to  all  the 
Japanese  people. 


****** 
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f  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

In  1871,  during  his  first  term  as  President, 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  made  a  statement  to  his  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  has  proved  to  be  perhaps  as  profound 
as  any  in  American  history. 

"I  look  upon  the  (Agriculture)  Department  as 
a  very  important  one,"  he  wrote,  "and  full  of  benefit 
to  the  country  if  wisely  administered .    But,  with  all 
its  importance,  it  is  not  equal  in  value  to  our  country 
to  your  new  mission." 

He  was  writing  to  Horace  Capron,  the  Nation's 
second  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  had  resigned  to 
accept  that  new  mission.    The  mission  was  to  serve  as 
agricultural  advisor  to  Japan,  then  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  Meiji  Era,  getting  "on  the  mark,"  so  to  speak, 
for  its  race  with  destiny, 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  as  part  of  this 
preparation,  the  Emperor  put  great  store  in  a  sound, 
progressive  agriculture,  and  I  am  proud  that  he  chose 
as  advisor  an  American  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

We  all  are  pleased  and  proud  that  Horace 
Capron  has  a  place  in  the  observance  of  the  Meiji 
Centennial. 

Secretary  bf  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman's  address  at 
the  joint  luncheon  of  the  American- Japan  Society  and  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  April  y,  lybtt, 
1  p.m.  Tokyo  time;  April  8,  11  p.m.  U.S.  (EST) . 
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Capron  worked  with  the  Japanese  people  for 
four  years ♦    He  introduced  new  crops,  new  techniques 
and  new  ways  to  save  labor.    He  played  an  important  role 
in  modernizing  agriculture,  and  he  gained  in  the  process 
a  healthy  respect  for  the  Japanese  farmer 0 

"What  an  instructive  lesson  for  the  American 
farmer  may  be  gathered  from  . • .  the  agriculture  of  these 
people,"  he  wrote  in  1873,     "(With)  thrift,  economy  and 
skill  „ . .  the  Japanese  farmer  produces  annually  from 
one  acre  of  land  the  crops  which  require  four  seasons 
under  their  system  in  the  United  States  . . .  0    There  is 
nothing  in  the  agriculture  in  our  country  that  can  bear 
a  comparison  with  this  . * . , M 

As  a  result  of  his  work  in  Japan,  Capron 
received  from  the  Emperor  the  Second  Order  of  the  Rising 
Sun,  and  the  world  received  what  may  have  been  its  first  \ 
lesson  in  the  value  of  technical  assistance  between 
countries. 

But  most  important,  this  pioneer  undertaking 
marked  the  beginning  of  Japanese-American  cooperation 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  countries . 
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We  have  not  always,  to  be  sure,  followed  the 
example  in  cooperation  set  by  His  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Tenno  of  Japan  and  Horace  Capron,  United  States  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  when  we  have  not,  it  has  almost 
without  exception  been  to  our  sorrow. 

But  I  think  the  facts  that  more  than  50 
Americans  are  here  today  on  a  trade  mission  to  preserve 
and  expand  a  near-billion-dollar  agricultural  market  in 
Japan,  and  that  in  turn  the  United  States  buys  about  30 
percent  of  Japanese  total  exports  of  more  than  $10  billion 
are  pretty  good  evidence  that  our  two  countries  have 
cooperated  more  often  than  not. 

This,  to  me,  is  "economics  in  action"  —  trade 
partnership  that  is  good  for  everybody. 

And  that  is  what  I  want  to  talk  about  for  a 
few  minutes  today  —  the  Japanese-American  trade  partner- 
ship that  has  meant  so  much  to  the  economies  and  to  the 
well-being  of  each  country. 

Let  me  start  by  saying  that  this  partnership 
is  living,  growing  testimony  to  the  trade  principle  of 
our  two  countries  —  the  belief  that  in  the  long  run 
and  in  the  overall  picture,  all  Nations  benefit  from 
more  trade. 

(more) 
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That  is  why  the  United  States  is  dedicated  to 
a  policy  of  expanding  its  international  trade  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  who  participate. 

We  believe  in  Adam  Smith's  idea  that  the  div- 
ision of  labor  ~  a  partnership  of  effort    —  makes  as 
much  sense  among  nations  as  it  does  in  the  factory. 

We  believe  that  the  bond  between  two  countries 
—  its  permanence  and  its  strength  —  depends  on  that 
bond's  being  in  the  interest  of  both,  and  I  will  tell 
you  very  forthrightly  that  we  are  dedicated  to  a  program 
of  more  trade  with  Japan  because  it  will  strengthen  us 
both. 

I  will  tell  you,  also,  that  no  segment  of  the 
American  economy  is  more  aware  of  foreign  trade  than 
agriculture.    American  farmers  exported  50  percent  more 
last  year  .than  they  did  in  1960.    We  have  reached  the 
point  in  American  agriculture  where  the  produce  of  70 
million  acres  —  one  in  every  four  harvested  —  moves  in 
export  channels. 

There  is  growing  farmer  understanding  of 
foreign  trade  —  that  it  depends  on  buying  as  well  as 
selling.     The  American  farmer  today,  by  and  large, 
rejects  the  old  protectionist  point  of  view. 

(more) 
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His  attitude  might  be  summed  up  in  tnis  state- 
ment from  an  editorial  in  the  Ohio  Farmer  a  couple  of 
months  ago: 

"What  happens  in  Washington,"  it  said,  "can 
have  important  bearing  on  the  levels  of  our  future  farm 
exports.    Restrictions  on  imported  steel,  textiles  and 
other  manufactured  items  can  hurt  the  sale  of  farm  pro- 
ducts we'd  like  to  export." 

And  I  can  assure  you  that  in  Washington  today, 
no  one  is  more  strongly  committed  to  liberalized  trade 
than  President  Johnson. 

He  made  his  position  eminently  clear  even  as 
he  explained  to  the  American  people  last  January  1  that 
certain  measures  were  necessary  to  restore  equilibrium 
to  our  balance  of  payments. 

"More  than  ever  before,"  he  said,  "the  economy 
of  each  Nation  is  today  deeply  intertwined  with  that  of 
every  other.    A  vast  network  of  world  trade  and  financial 
transactions  ties  us  all  together.    The  prosperity  of 
every  economy  rests  on  that  of  every  other. 

In  the  same  statement  he  said: 

(more) 
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"In  the  Kennedy  Round,  we  climaxed  three  decades 
of  intensive  effort  to  achieve  the  greatest  reduction  in 
tariff  barriers  in  all  the  history  of  trade  negotiations." 

Then  he  nailed  his  position  down  with  these 
words :    "Trade  liberalization  remains  the  basic  policy 
of  the  United  States." 

That  is  the  spirit  in  which  President  Johnson 
approaches  the  problems  generated  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
commerce,  problems  that  occur  in  any  country  —  Japan, 
the  United  States,  Britain  —  you  name  it. 

Each  country  must  alleviate  its  particular 
problems,  but  the  measures  taken,  directed  at  specific 
problems  at  specific  times,  do  not  void  a  liberal  trade 
policy  if  they  are  taken  only  when  necessary  and  if  they 
are  used  with  good  sense. 

Most  of  these  problems  do  not  even  exist  when 
viewed  in  the  long  run  and  in  relation  to  the  over-all 
good  of  the  total  economy  involved,  but  rather  they  come 
regarding  little  segments  of  the  economy,  in  short  term 
specifics. 

But  they,  demand  the  attention  of  government, 
(more) 


Often  the  segment  wanting  protection  only 
thinks  it  needs  it,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  a  victim 
of  circumstances  and  is  entitled  to  a  protective  instru- 
ment to  fit  the  need. 

This  was  the  case,  for  example,  in  the  U.S. 
dairy  industry  last  year  when  a  sudden  400  percent 
increase  in  imports  made  it  necessary  for  the  President 
to  sharply  increase  our  dairy  restrictions. 

For  the  most  part  the  protective  devices  of 
the  United  States  are  designed  to  avoid  unfair  competi- 
tion while  at  the  same  time  sharing  market  growth  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  such  as  our  beef  quota  law,  a 
quota  which  so  far  has  never  been  used. 

However,  our  crucial  trade  problem  today  goes 
beyond  a  single  market,  a  single  segment  of  the  economy. 
It  is  our  balance  of  payments  deficit. 

We  are  acutely  concerned  about  this,  and  we 
are  determined  to  do  what  must  be  done  to  restore 
equilibrium.    But  we  are  determined  to  do  it  in  the  best 
way  possible,  with  the  most  international  cooperation 
possible  and  with  the  least  interference  in  the  growth 
of  international  trade. 

(more) 
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If  the  United  States  is  to  work  its  way  out 
of  its  current  balance  of  payments  difficulties,  it  needs 
the  cooperation  not  only  of  the  American  people  and  the 
Congress,  but  of  other  countries  —  perhaps  no  other 
single  country  so  much  as  Japan. 

In  this  connection,  the  elimination  of  some 
of  the  more  than  125  quota  restrictions  imposed  by  Japan 
would  be  of  considerable  help.     It  is  hard  for  us  to 
understand  why  some  of  these  quotas  are  maintained  when 
it  appears,  to  us  at  least,  that  their  removal  would  do 
no  harm  of  consequence  to  any  domestic  Japanese  industry 
—  such  things  as  grapefruit  and  chewing  gum  for  example. 

We  do  appreciate  Japan's  controlled  approach 
to  the  export  of  a  number  of  items  to  the  United  States, 
and  we  do  appreciate  the  fact  that  Japan,  unlike  some 
countries,  has  not  put  pressure  on  our  gold. 

We  appreciate  —  and  appreciate  greatly  —  the 
fact  that  Japan  is  by  far  our  best  cash  market  for 
agricultural  products. 

This  market  of  almost  $1  billion  comprised 
more  than  20  percent  of  our  exports  in  agriculture  last 
year  —  exports  that  have  been  the  one  bright  spot  in 
our  balance  of  payments. 

(more) 


Our  agricultural  products  shipped  to  Japan 
represent  the  harvest  of  7  million  acres  of  American 
farm  land.    That  is  more  than  half  the  13  million  acres 
of  arable  land  in  Japan,  and  right  here  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Japanese  farmer  who  can  work  that 
land  so  diligently  and  so  well  that  from  it  he  supplies 
75  percent  of  the  food  needs  of  a  population  of  100 
million. 

Japan  can  be  proud  of  its  farmers. 

Three  things  stand  out  in  Japanese  agriculture. 

First,  its  extremely  high  productivity  — 
which  was  first  cited  by  Horace  Capron  almost  100  years 
ago  —  is  based  on  a  highly  developed  agricultural 
science,  outstanding  extension  service,  and,  above  all, 
it  is  based  on  the  hard  work  of  Japan's  five  million 
diligent,  progressive  farmers. 

Second,  the  development  of  agricultural  coop- 
eratives has  been  an  outstanding  feature  of  Japan's 
agricultural  progress.    Zenkoren,  the  world's  largest 
cooperative,  is  in  fact  the  largest  single  cash  customer 
for  American  agricultural  products  in:  the  entire  world. 
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I  visited  with  Mr.  Mishashi  in  February  when 
he  came  through  Washington  on  the  way  to  Galveston, 
Texas,  for  the  maiden  voyage  of  a  fleet  of  ships  being 
built  by  Zenkoren  to  bring  American  feedstuffs  to 
Japan  for  processing  in  its  mills  for  distribution  to 
its  more  than  five  million  members. 

This  is  dynamic,  aggressive  cooperative  action 
at  its  best,  action  of  the  type  that  farmers  the  world 
over  should  have  in  order  to  compete  for  their  fair 
share  of  the  returns  from  their  country's  economy. 

Third,  Japan  has  an  active  program  of  sharing 
its  agricultural  know-how  with  the  developing  countries 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
products  which  those  countries  would  produce  will  be 
in  direct  competition  with  those  we  are  now  selling  to 
Japan.    However,  I  am  confident  that  the  continuing, 
vigorous  growth  of  Japan's  economy  will  provide  an 
expanding  market. 

But  most  important,  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 

that  in  the  long  run,  economic  growth  in  the  less  developed 

countries  such  as  those  Japan  is  helping  and  those  the 

United  States  is  helping  is  the  key  to  activating  the 
greatest  undeveloped  market  on  earth. 

(more) 
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That,  I  am  confident,  will  be  the  final  result  ' 
of  the  effort  by  our  two  countries  and  by  others 
similarly  situated  to  help  the  less  developed  countries. 
I  can  think  of  no  better  goal. 

This  market  lies  with  the  billions  of  potential 
customers    in  the  newly  developing  world  —  the  billions 
of  people  whose  numbers  are  multiplying  and  who  have  an 
almost  limitless  capacity  to  consume. 

But  these  people  are  poor.    This  sleeping  giant 
of  a  market  will  arise  only  as  the  people  gain  incomes 
high  enough  to  buy  beyond  bare  subsistence. 

It  is  to  the  common  interest  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States  that  we  give  these  people  a  leg  up  the 
ladder  of  economic  development,  and  I  am  pleased  that  we 
are  doing  so. 

There  is  solid  evidence  that  this  giant  is 
stirring,  that  more  countries  are  turning  from  aid  to 
trade.     Israel,  Taiwan  and  South  Korea  are  three  dramatic 
examples  of  this  rapidly  shifting  economic  emphasis. 

Japan  itself  is  a  sleeping  giant  awakened  — 
a  classic  example  of  what  happens  with  the  wise  use  of 
economic  assistance  and  progressive  trade  policies. 

(more) 


The  story  can  be  told  with  two  figures  in  a 
field  with  wiiich  I  am  most  familiar,  agriculture:  In 
1956,  Japan  imported  $370  million  worth  of  American 
farm  products,  one  third  of  it  under  the  assistance 
provisions  of  Public  Law  430.     Today,  12  years  later, 
the  trade  mission  that  I  head  is  in  Japan  seeking  to 
make  a  near-billion-dollar  agricultural  market  even 
better. 

Japan  and  America  do  not  talk  P.L.  480  any 
more.     They  talk  dollars. 

Japan's  industrial  growth  has  been  phenomenal 
—  50  percent  in  Gross  National  Product  in  the  last 
three  years  alone.     If  this  growth  is  to  continue,  and 
it  will,  it  will  mean  a  continuing  shift  of  workers 
from  the  fields  to  the  factory,  and  I  understand  this 
is  disturbing  to  many  Japanese. 

They  are  concerned  at  the  decline  in  t.ie  rate 
of  their  country's  agricultural  self-sufficiency.  I 
think  their  fears  are  without  foundation  for  two  reasons: 
First,  Japan's  remarkable  industrial  economy  gives  it 
the  growing  strength  to  go  elsewhere  for  its  food  needs, 
whatever  they  may  be,  and  second,  American  producers 
have  the  capacity  to  produce  that  food. 

(more) 
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Our  producers  stand  ready  to  supply  Japan's 
growing  need  for  agricultural  products,  and  our  consumers 
continue  to  want  Japan's  motorcycles,  automobiles,  sewing 
machines,  cameras,  electronic  equipment,  and  our  manufac- 
turers want  its  steel. 

We  are  interested  in  this  sort  of  division  of 
labor  —  this  partnership  —  between  nations,  and  I  think 
the  precise  way  that  our  feed  grains  and  soybeans  fit 
into  the  spectacular  expansion  of  the  Japanese  livestock 
industry  the  past  few  years  is  a  good  illustration  of 
how  it  works. 

This  sharing  of  what  each  can  do  best  is  good 
for  both,  but  it  must  be  based  on  dependability.  Let 
me  take  this  occasion  to  guarantee  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  have  available  all  the  agricultural 
products  that  Japan  will  need. 

United  States  agriculture,  while  abundantly 
supplying  the  consumers  at  home  and  helping  to  feed 
millions  abroad,  still  has  millions  of  acres  of  croppable 
land  in  reserve. 

Along  with  this  vast  land  resource,  we  now 

have  in  the  United  States  a  farm  program  that  permits 

us  to  tune  production  to  demand  —  effective  demand  — 
around  the  world. 

(more) 
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With  it  we  can  move  feed  grain,  cotton  and 
wheat  land  in  and  out  of  production  quickly  to  meet  the 
changing  needs  of  our  customers,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

We  are  using  it  in  the  interest  of  the  American 
farmer  and  consumer,  and  in  the  interest  of  our  customers 
overseas. 

And  we  in  American  agriculture  know  that  we 
have  no  better  customers  abroad  than  those  of  Japan. 

That  is  why  we  are  on  this  Trade  Mission  — 
to  do  what  we  can  to  expand  this  market,  to  strengthen 
the  Japanese-American  trade  partnership  that  has  meant 
so  much  to  both  countries. 

Let  me  close  by  emphasizing  our  high  regard 
for  this  partnership,  and  by  stating  again  that  the 
United  States  wants  to  trade;  we  want  the  whole  world 
to  trade. 

We  believe  that  it  is  not  so  wild  to  dream  of 
the  day  when  the  division  of  labor  will  be  truly  world- 
wide, when,  thanks  to  the  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance of  Japan  and  the  United  States  and  their  world 

colleagues,  the  sleeping  giant  —  the  billions  of  persons 
in  the  less  developed  countries  —  will  become  part  of  a 
working,  growing  world  economy  that  will  provide  abundance 
for  all,  and  the  path  to  world  peace. 

(more) 
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I  believe  that  Japan  and  America  are  pointing 
the  way  toward  that  horizon. 

We  have  our  problems  with  each  other,  true, 
but  I  believe  that  if  we  continue  to  work  together,  with 
good  will,  and  with  a  clear  understanding  of  our  basic 
goals  of  continued  friendship  and  beneficial  trade,  not 
only  will  our  own  countries  benefit,  but  the  whole  world 
will  gain  from  the  example. 
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My  visit  here  has  reinforced  a  conviction  that 
I  have  held  for  a  long  time.     It  is  the  conviction  that 
although  this  is  a  perplexing,  troublesome  time  in  which 
we  live,  it  is  also  an  exciting  time,  a  time  for  hope. 

What  I  have  seen  and  what  I  have  heard  the 
past  two  days,  and  what  I  already  knew  about  the  cour- 
ageous, industrious  people  of  Taiwan,  convince  me  that 
the  future  of  mankind  is  bright. 

I  say  this  because  what  is  happening  in  Tai- 
wan is  living,  growing  proof  that  a  revolution  in  food 
productivity  that  will  change  the  world  —  and  change 
it  for  the  better  —  is  possible,  even  likely. 

What  is  happening  in  Taiwan  is  happening 
in  other  developing  countries  —  not  enough,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  is  starting  in  some  and  it  will  start 
in  others. 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman Ts  address  at 
the  luncheon  of  the  American  University  Club  and  Taipei 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Taipei,  Taiwan,  at  noon, 
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And  that  is  why  I  say  that  the  future  of  man- 
kind is  bright:    For  the  first  time,  we  have  the  clear 
prospect  of  eliminating  world  hunger,  of  the  chance  for 
all  people  to  have  some  of  the  amenities  of  life,  the 
chance  of  meeting  the  growing  demand  for  adequate  food 
suitable  clothes  and  decent  housing  upon  which  much  of 
today's  unrest  is  based. 

It  will  not  be  simple.    It  will  not  be  easy. 
But  we  know  it  can  be  done.    It  can  be  done  if  the 
Nations  that  are  able  persevere  in  programs  of  capital 
and  technical  help  to  those  that  need  it,  and  if  all 
Nations,  whatever  their  stage  of  development,  fix  as 
their  goal  the  worldwide  partnership  of  effort  that 
will  be  required  to  enable  the  world's  billions  to  feed, 
clothe  and  house  themselves. 

This  partnership  involves,  among  other  things, 
the  division  of  labor  through  world  trade,  of  each  coun- 
try doing  what  it  does  best,  to  the  benefit  oi  all. 


(more) 
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I  am,  as  you  know,  in  the  Far  East  on  a  trade 
mission,  and  I  want  to  talk  about  trade.    But  first  I 
want  to  talk  about  Taiwan,  because,  until  it  has  done 
what  Taiwan  has  done,  no  Nation  can  use  trade  as  a  really 
effective  force  in  the  economic  development  that  is 
essential  to  the  well  being  of  its  people. 

Taiwan,  in  virtual  chaos  in  the  late  1940* s, 
today  stands  as  a  beacon  of  progress  for  every  develop- 
ing country,  a  blueprint  for  the  careful  planning,  the 
wise  use  of  aid  and  the  diligence  and  energy  required 
of  a  people  who  would  lift  themselves  to  a  better  life. 

Taiwan  moved  from  aid  to  trade  in  1965.  That 
was  the  year  when  United  States  economic  assistance  was 
terminated,  and  let  me  say  that  I  am  proud  of  the  role 
that  we  were  able  to  play  in  what  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  success  stories  in  recent  Asian  history. 

This  is  what  that  story  sounds  like  today: 

Taiwan's  gross  national  product  increased  in 
real  terms  by  an  average  of  more  than  seven  percent  per 
year  for  10  years,  jumping  to  9  percent  last  year. 
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Gains  in  farm  production  have  risen  at  a  yearly 
rate  of  nearly  4,5  percent,  with  agricultural  production 
per  acre  almost  doubled  since  1950.    Farm  output  in  1967 
set  an  all-time  record  high. 

Industrial  production  increased  about  13  per- 
cent annually  from  1952  to  1966. 

Per  capita  income  has  increased  on  the  average 
more  than  3.5  percent  per  year,  and  I  understand  the 
Economic  Development  Plan  being  drafted  for  1969-72  aims 
at  an  increase  in  per  capita  income  of  almost  50  percent. 

Total  exports  in  1967  were  well  over  half  a 
billion  dollars,  a  26  percent  increase  over  1966  and 
almost  six  times  what  they  were  in  1952. 

Taiwan  today  is  itself  providing  technical  as- 
sistance in  food  production  to  19  African  and  two  Asian 
countries,  involving  600  technicians  and  expenditures 
of  almost  $4  million. 


(more) 
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These  things  did  not  just  happen.    This  story 
did  not  write  itself.     It  was  written  by  a  government 
that  planned  and  facilitated  private  economic  development 
and  by  an  enterprising,  industrious,  highly  skilled  popu- 
lation. 

And  Taiwan's  experience  should  have  meaning 
for  many  other  developing  countries,  because  they  share 
the  tropical  climate,  the  rapidly  growing  population, 
the  limited  land  resources  and  long  colonial  experience 
of  Taiwan. 

Well,  how  did  Taiwan  do  it? 

It  did  it  the  only  way  it  can  be  done:  It 
started  with  agriculture,  because  agriculture  is  basic 
to  the  economic  growth  of  any  country.    No  developing* 
country  is  likely  to  make  much  economic  headway  unless 
it  gives  priority  attention  to  its  own  agricultural  de- 
velopment. 

When  most  of  the  people  in  a  country  must  devote 
their  labors  solely  to  the  production  of  food  for  survival, 
there  is  no  labor,  capital  or  market  base  from  which  an  in- 
. /atrial  economy  can  take  off. 
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The  government  of  the  Republic  of  China  under- 
stood that,  it  knew  that  agriculture  is  the  launching 
pad  for  progress  in  any  economy,  and  it  acted. 

Its  first  step  was  a  program  of  land  reform. 
Rents  were  reduced,  government -owned  land  was  sold  to 
farmers,  and  tenant  farmers  were  given  the  chance  to 
become  owners,  to  have  a  genuine  stake  in  the  tillage, 
management  and  the  produce  of  the  land. 

Before  reform,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  fer- 
tile irrigated  land  was  rented.    Today  it  is  mainly 
operator-owned,  and  it  is  producing  twice  as  much  as  it 
did  before  reform. 

The  second  step  was  reorganization  of  farmers' 
associations  and  cooperatives  to  put  them  under  more 
direct  control  of  the  farmers  themselves,  giving  farmers 
a  larger  voice  in  their  own  future  and  more  muscle  in 
the  marketplace. 


(more) 
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And  finally,  the  basic  program  for  strength- 
ening and  expanding  agriculture  was  completed  in  1953 
when  agricultural  development  planning  was  launched  with 
the  first  of  the  successive  4-year  plans. 

Its  aim  was  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  scarce 
land  —  only  2.1  million  acres  to  support  a  population 
of  13  million  —  and  to  make  the  best  use  of  water,  fer- 
tilizer, pesticides  and  other  production  requisites. 

New  techniques  and  new  technologies  were  intro- 
duced in  stages.    Agricultural  experiment  stations  car- 
ried out  the  basic  research,  improvement  stations  through- 
out the  country  made  field  tests,  and,  most  important, 
field  demonstrations  on  farms  convinced  farmers  that  the 
new  method  —  the  new  fertilizer,  the  new  pesticide,  the 
new  seed  or  breed  —  would  be  of  great  value  to  them. 

I  have  already  told  you  how  well  this  effort 
succeeded  —  1967  production  an  all-time  record,  output 
per  acre  nearly  doubled  —  but  I  have  not  mentioned  the 
one  factor  without  which  the  best  planning,  the  best  re- 
search and  the  best  teaching  would  be  so  much  wasted  en- 
ergy . 


(more) 
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That  factor  is  price.  Unless  a  farmer  can  get 
an  incentive  return  from  his  extra  efforts,  there  is  not 
much  point  in  going  beyond  the  production  needed  to  feed 
himself  and  his  family. 

This  is  true  in  Taiwan,  it  is  true  in  the 
United  States  and  it  is  true  anywhere  that  men  till  the 
soil,  and  I  might  say  that  historically  farmers  world- 
wide have  generally  received  much  less  in  proportion  to 
what  they  contribute  than  any  other  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy.   That  is  still  true. 

But  Taiwan's  farmers,  thanks  to  wise  govern- 
ment policies,  their  own  associations  and  cooperatives, 
and  to  increased  domestic  demand  have  been  receiving 
prices  that  make  it  both  possible  and  worthwhile  to  in- 
vest in  the  techniques  that  havei  made  these  dramatic 
gains  possible. 

And  ti*ey  have  done  so: 

The  evidence  from  Taiwan  shows,  and  shows 
clearly,  that  farm  people  do  respond  to  incentive  prices, 
that  they  will  give  up  the  old  ways  for  new  —  if  the 
new  ways  are  profitable. 

(more) 
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This  is  a  message  that  should  be  heard  — 
and  understood  —  by  every  chief  of  government  of  every 
developing  country. 

Because  it  was  understood  by  the  government 
here,  farming  in  a  free  Taiwan  has  moved  rapidly  toward 
a  market  agriculture,  and  Taiwan  itself  is  in  transi- 
tion from  a  basically  agricultural  economy  to  an  indus- 
trialized economy. 

Industry  in  1965  surpassed  agriculture  in 
its  contribution  to  the  gross  national  product  for  the 
first  time,  and  this  trend  is  being  maintained. 

Taiwan  is       the  way  —  dramatically  on  the 
way  —  toward  a  full  partnership  in  the  world  economy. 

It  already  has  become  an  important  market  for 
U.  S.  exports  «  $333  million  worth  in  1967,  one-third 
of  that  in  agricultural  products. 

And  that  is  why  this  trade  mission  is  in 
Taiwan  —  governors  of  three  of  our  states,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  Congress,  of  our  leading  farm  organiza- 
tions, and  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(more) 
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We  are  here  because  Taiwan  is  a  customer  of 
growing  importance  to  the  American  farmer. 


Last  year  we  supplied  90  percent  of  Taiwan* s 
agriculture  imports.    Taiwan  was  America fs  third  most 
important  cotton  export  market.    Our  soybean  exports 
to  Taiwan,  which  moved  under  the  assistance  provisions 
of  Public  Law  480  in  the  1950 fs,  were  5  percent  of  our 
total  exports  last  year      all  on  a  commerical  basis. 

Wheat  imports  from  the  United  States  last  year 
were  449,000  tons,  1.6  times  what  they  were  in  l&ob 
when  P.  L.  480  shipments  ended       and  all  for  casn. 

At  the  same  time,  you  have  been  selling  to 
us.    Textile  exports  to  the  United  States,  for  example, 
have  expanded  sharply  since  10  years  ago.  Taiwan's 
sugar  exports  to  the  United  States  this  year  are  ex- 
pected to  be  worth  about  $100  million. 

(more) 
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Our  objective  on  this  trade  mission 
has  been  to  strengthen  and  expand  this  trading 
partnership. 

We  came  here  to  assure  the  people  of 
Taiwan  that  the  United  States  is  dedicated  to  a 
policy  of  expanding  its  trade  in  the  best  int- 
erests of  all  who  participate  —  and  that  Ameri- 
can agriculture  is  a  dependable,  able  component 
of  any  such  partnership. 

We  are  dedicated  to  the  principle 
that  in  the  long  run,  in  the  total  economic  pic- 
ture, all  Nations  benefit  from  more  trade. 

President  Johnson  made  this  clear  at 
the  same  time  that  he  was  telling  the  American 
people,  in  a  message  last  January  1,  that  certain 
measures  were  necessary  to  restore  equilibrium 
to  our  balance  of  payments. 
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He  noted  that  the  economy  of  each  nation  today 
is  more  than  ever  before  intertwined  with  that  of  every 
other  nation,  and  that  the  prosperity  of  every  economy 
today  rests  more  than  ever  before  on  that  of  every  other. 

He  cited  the  Kennedy  Round  as  the  climax  of 
"three  decades  of  intensive  effort  to  achieve  the  greatest 
reduction  in  tariff  barriers  in  all  the  history  of  trade 
negotiations/1 

And  then  he  said:     "Trade  liberalization  remains 
the  basic  policy  of  the  United  States . " 

That  is  the  policy,  even  when  the  United  States 
must  act  against  the  specific  problems  that  occur  at 
specific  times  in  the  commerce  of  any  country. 

There  are  times  when  a  segment  of  the  economy  in 
any  nation  becomes  the  victim  of  circumstances,  and  is 
therefore  entitled  to  some  help.    And  when  these  circum- 
stances occur,  as  in  the  case  of  dairy  imports  in  the  U.S. 
last  year,  the  measures  taken  are  not  based  on  the  princi- 
ple of  protectionism,  but  on  the  principle  of  fairness. 
They  do  not  vol-3  a  liberal  trade  policy. 

We  take  the  same  view  in  our  effort  to  restore 
balance  of  payments  equilibrium.     We  will  do  what  must  be 
done,  but  we  are  determined  to  do  it  in  the  best  way 
possible,  with  the  least  interference  in  the  growth  of 
international  trade. 

(more) 
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For  we  are  convinced  that  liberal  world  trade  — 
Adam  Smith's  division  of  labor  among  Nations  —  is  the 
only  path  to  a  world  free  of  want,  a  world  of  economic 
opportunity  for  all. 

The  American  farmer  is  becoming  more  aware  of 
the  importance  of  world  trade  each  year. 

He  is  exporting  today  the  produce  of  one  in 
every  four  acres  he  harvests,  50  percent  more  than  he  did 
in  1960.    Seventy  million  acres  is  farmed  for  overseas 
markets. 

There  is  growing  farmer  understanding  that 
foreign  trade  means  buying  as  well  as  selling.  The 
American  farmer  today,  by  and  large  rejects  the  protec- 
tionist point  of  view,  although,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
important  segments  of  American  agriculture  and  some 
American  politicians  in  both  political  parties  are  still 
protesting  imports  thoughtlessly . 

Last  month,  representatives  of  17  farm  organiza- 
tions and  trade  groups  were  at  a  meeting  where  a  telegram 
was  drafted  opposing  the  proposal  for  textile  restrictions. 
This  telegram  was  signed  by  16  of  the  17,  including  the 
four  leading  farm  organizations,  and  sent  to  the  members 
of  Congress. 

This  statement  appeared  in  an  editorial  in  a 
recent  issue  of  an  Ohio  farm  magazine: 

(more) 
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"What  happens  in  Washington,"  it  said,  "can  have 
important  bearing  on  the  levels  of  our  future  farm  exports. 
Restrictions  on  imported  steel,  textiles  and  other  manu- 
factured items  can  hurt  the  sale  of  farm  products  we'd 
like  to  export. 

And  American  agriculture  understands  that  foreign 
trade  must  be  based  on  dependability  of  supply. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  of  particular 
importance  for  Taiwan,  changing,  as  it  is,  from  an  agri- 
cultural to  an  industrial  economy,  and  putting  heavy 
emphasis,  as  it  is,  on  building  up  export  processing  or 
manufacturing  industries. 

I  can  tell  you  that  American  farmers  stand 
ready  to  supply  Taiwan's  growing  needs  for  agricultural 
products,  and  that  they  have  the  production  potential  to 
do  so. 

Like  the  farmers  in  Taiwan,  the  farmers* in 
America  continue  to  raise  their  productivity  by  getting 
increasingly  larger  yields  from  each  ac^e  as  technology 
and  techniques  improve. 

(more) 
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But  unlike  the  farmers  in  Taiwan,  farmers  in 
America  have  millions  of  acres  of  croppable  land  in 
reserve,  land  that  can  be  put  into  use  as  the  need  requires. 

This  is  the  advantage  that  American  agriculture 
has  over  agriculture  in  most  other  countries  —  vast  land 
resources  to  which  it  can  turn,  if  it  must,  when  technology 
has  wrung  the  last  possible  bushel,  the  greatest  number  of 
bales  from  the  acres  in  use. 

We  now  have  in  the  United  States  a  farm  program 
that  permits  us  to  do  this  quickly  —  to  tune  production 
to  effective  demand. 

With  this  program  we  can  move  feed  grain,  cotton 
and  wheat  land  in  and  out  of  production  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  customers  as  they  occur,  both  at  home  and  abroad  — 
and  we  can  do  it  dependably  and  competitively. 

Let  me  take  this  occasion  to  guarantee,  as  I  did 
to  Japan,  that,  barring  disaster,  United  States  agriculture 
will  have  available  the  food  and  fiber  that  a  growing 
Taiwan  will  need. 

We  are  aware  that  13  million  of  our  customers 
live  in  Taiwan.    We  are  proud  to  have  made  a  contribution 
to  the  amazing  success  story  being  written  by  these  13 
million  industrious  people,  and  we  look  forward  to  ever- 
stronger,  ever-growing  bonds  of  trade  and  of  friendship. 

(more) 
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In  closing,  let  me  repeat  that  the  last  two  days 
have  been  among  the  most  stimulating  of  my  public  career. 
They  have  proved  to  me  that  mankind  can  —  if  it  will  — 
reach  the  day  when  all  are  fed,  all  are  housed,  and  all 
are  contributing  constructively  to  their  environment,  an 
environment  of  peace. 

I  congratulate  the  people  of  Taiwan,  who  today 
are  making  that  contribution. 

I  commend  their  example  to  all  developing 
countries,  to  all  countries  —  for  I  can  think  of  none 
better. 


US.  DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE 
NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARY 
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U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman's  Statement  on  the  U.  S.  Far  East 
Trade  Mission  of  April  3-12:* 

It  is  significant  that  we  passed  through  the  Pacific  Northwest 
on  our  way  to  and  return  from  the  Far  East  Trade  Mission  of  April  3-12, 
"because  the  fine  wheat  that  the  Northwest  produces  so  abundantly  is  becoming 
more  popular  as  a  food  item  in  each  of  the  three  nations  we  visited  —  Japan, 
Taiwan,  and  Korea. 

We  were  assured  in  Japan  that  we  would  continue  to  get  at  least  50 
percent  of  an  expanding  wheat  market. 

We  learned  in  Taiwan  that  wheat  consumption  is  growing  at  the  rate 
of  10  percent  per  year,  largely  as  a  result  of  our  market  promotion  program, 
and  we  were  able  to  pledge  to  the  government  and  to  the  trade  in  Taiwan  that 
we  would  step  up  these  promotion  efforts.    I  believe  that  we  can  count  on 
United  States  producers'  supplying  the  bulk  of  the  market  increase  that  is 
certain  to  result. 

And  wheat  is  doing  well  in  Korea.    When  I  got  there  on  a  one-day 
visit,  I  found  that  11  of  their  flour  millers  were  preparing  to  go  —  on 
their  own  initiative  and  at  their  own  expense  —  to  our  American  Food 
Festival  in  Tokyo  to  find  out  more  about  the  promotion  of  wheat  as  a  staple 
in  the  Korean  diet. 

We  assured  these  people,  and  officals  of  the  Korean  government, 
that  we  were  prepared  to  work  with  them  to  further  increase  the  consumption 
of  wheat  in  Korea,  consumption  that  is  now  growing  at  the  rate  of  6  percent 
per  year. 

♦(EDITORS:    This  is  an  edited  version  of  statement  given  to  reporters  at 
Seattle  and  Chicago  upon  Secretary's  return  from  Far  East  April  12.) 
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But  wheat,  of  course,  was  not  the  only  objective  of  what  I  consider 
to  have  been  a  highly  successful  mission,  the  largest  trade  mission  ever  f 
mounted  by  the  United  States  and  a  mission  that  opened  the  largest  food  c 
festival  ever  staged  by  the  United  States,  an  exhibition  that  will  run  £ 
through  April  21  in  Tokyo. 

There  are  18  farm  and  trade  groups,  12  State  governments,  and  135  ( 
private  trade  firms  participating  in  the  festival  —  all  cooperating  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  jointly  sponsored  venture. 

And  we  are  getting  results  —  dollars  and  cents  results  plus  a  lot  i 
of  good  will  in  a  market  that  is  becoming  increasingly  competitive  as  other 
exporting  countries  are  waking  up  to  the  buying  potential  of  the  people  in 
the  vast  Pacific  area. 

Lines  were  forming  at  the  doughnut  machines,  the  popcorn  machines 
and  the  soybean  oil  display  at  the  American  Festival  long  before  we  cut  the  ribbon 
to  formally  open  the  fair.    And  they  have  continued  to  be  long,  which  proves  to 
me  that  we  have  not  really  begun  to  tap  this  market  for  American  foods. 

And  we  are  selling  many  things  at  the  fair  as  well  as  foods. 

The  biggest  single  sale  reported  during  the  first  week  was  a 
Japanese  purchase  of  half  a  million  dollars  worth  of  soybeans  from  North 
Carolina . 

The  president  of  a  Minnesota  poultry  brooder  and  feeder  manufac- 
turing firm  reported  that  he  had  doubled  his  Japanese  business  in  five  days 
at  the  fair. 
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Illinois  reported  15  trade  inquires  for  canned  meat  products, 
protein  from  soybeans  and  spice  flavored  ingredients.    Iowa  is  selling  pop- 
corn in  substantial  amount;  Maryland  is  negotiating  sales  of  feather  meal 
and  peanut  oil. 

Several  Japanese  department  stores  are  having  in- store  promotions 
of  American  foods  during  the  festival,  and  all  are  reporting  that  business 
is  booming. 

Kie  first  few  days  yielded  $320,000  in  their  cash  registers,  with 
store  officials  predicting  $1  million  in  sales  of  American  foodstuffs  by  the 
time  the  promotion  ends. 

But  the  primary  objective  of  this  trade  mission  was  not  to  open 
the  festival,  even  though  its  presence  gave  the  event  an  added  public 
relations  boost.    Rather,  our  prime  purpose  was  to  talk  trade,  and  to  build 
good  will  among  the  Japanese,  our  leading  customer  for  farm  products,  and 
among  the  people  of  the  Republics  of  China  and  Korea. 

We  were  governors  talking  with  governors,  farmers  and  farm  leaders 
talking  with  farmers  and  farm  leaders,  women  talking  with  women,  federal 
officials  with  federal  officials,  and  trade  experts  talking  with  trade 
experts. 

Minister  of  Economic  Affairs  Id  of  the  Republic  of  China  told  us 
that  this  was  —  and  these  are  his  words:    "The  most  important  trade  mission 
ever  to  visit  Taiwan." 


And  that  sounded  good  to  me,  especially  since  I  had  read  in  the 
China  Post  that  very  morning  that  the  Australians  had  opened  a  commercial 
attache  office  in  Taipei  the  day  "before. 

Let  me  give  you  just  a  quick  recap  of  what  we  found  and  what  we 
did  in  each  of  the  countries,  and  then  I  will  "be  glad  to  answer  your  questions. 

In  Japan,  our  number  1  tariff  achievement  in  the  Kennedy  Round  was 
in  soybeans.    We  are  scheduled  for  a  ho  percent  reduction  in  duty  as  of 
July  1,  but  we  were  not  satisfied  with  that  and  pressed  for  a  reduction  of 
100  percent,  and  we  feel  we  have  encouraging  support  for  this  in  that  country 
now. 

We  also  pushed  the  Japanese  for  a  duty  reduction  within  the  quota 
system  on  corn  for  industrial  use .    Action  on  this  was  under  way  when  we 
arrived.    It  will  result  in  duty  free  entry  for  from  300,000  to  1*00,000  tons 
annually. 

We  asked  for  liberalization  of  quotas  on  a  number  of  items  such  as 

grapefruit,  citrus  juice,  canned  pineapple  and  papaya.    I  believe  the  Japanese 

will  take  some  liberalizing  action,  but  whether  they  will  go  all  the  way  I  can't 
say. 

We  found  some  trade  problems  in  Japan.    They  complained  that  since 
March  1  the  moisture  content  of  our  com  had  been  too  high,  and  we  offered  to 
exchange  inspection  specialists  to  look  into  the  situation  in  both  countries. 

The  Japanese  told  us  we  had  lost  cotton  sales  in  recent  months 
because  our  production  had  dropped.    We  told  them  they  could  expect  a  substan- 
tial production  increase  from  us  in  I968. 
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They  said  that  sorghum  prices  were 'too  high,  and  they  were  worried 
that  corn  prices  were  going  up  this  year. 

We  explained  that  sorghum  prices  resulted  from  normal  market 
forces,  including  an  increase  in  livestock  feeding  in  our  Southwest,  prime 
sorghum  country. 

On  corn  prices,  we  reminded  them  that  corn  prices  last  year  were 
the  lowest  in  7  years,  and  they,  "being  excellent  "businessmen  themselves, 
understood  that  to  sacrifice  the  American  farmer,  their  best  supplier,  for  a 
few  short-term  extra  dollars  would  "be  poor  economics. 

We  found  that  traders  and  goverment  in  Japan,  and  in  the  other  two 
countries  as  well,  were  worried  about  what  they  felt  was  a  rising  protectionist 
attitude  in  the  United  States. 

Using  the  Senate's  textile  quota  bill  as  an  example,  they  let  us 
know  of  the  possibility  of  cutbacks  in  their  buying  of  our  farm  products  if 
it  became  law. 

We  replied  that  the  best  way  to  handle  this  matter,    and  to  help 
us  solve  our  balance  of  payments  problems,  is  for  them  to  buy  more  from  us, 
not  less. 

We  reminded  them  —  all  three  countries  —  that  they  have  as  big  a 
stake  in  keeping  the  dollar  sound  as  we  do,  and  they  got  the  message. 

Our  trade  promotion  programs,  particularly  in  Japan  where  they  have 
been  in  operation  longer,  were  working  well. 
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The  Japanese  millers  told  us  the  promotion  efforts  were  the  princi- 
pal reason  for  the  huge  success  of  wheat  as  a  new  food  item  in  Japan. 

Officials  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  were  enthusiastic  about  the 
promotion  effort.    They  said  that  when  it  was  begun  10  years  ago,  30  percent 
of  the  sales  volume  contained  American  leaf.    Today  that  figure  is  50  percent. 

We  found,  also,  that  while  we  have  made  gains  in  boosting  soybean 
oil  consumption,  we  have  plenty  of  room  for  improvement.    Per  capita  consump- 
tion in  Japan  is  17  pounds  per  year,  compared  with  k6  pounds  in  the  United 
States. 

It  was  pleasing  to  us  to  visit  the  Zenkoren  Cooperative,  our  largest 
and  most  reliable  grain  customer,  and  to  learn  while  we  were  there  that  they 
plan  to  build  two  more  of  their  own  ships  to  carry  U.S.  grain,  giving  them  a 
fleet  of  four. 

Perhaps  the  question  we  heard  most  often  in  Japan,  which  last  year 
bought  nearly  one  billion  dollars  worth  of  farm  products  from  us,  was  whether 
we  were  really  interested  in  being  a  steady  supplier  of  their  needs. 

We  hammered  it  home  every  chance  we  got  that  we  are    indeed,  and 
that  we  have  millions  of  acres  of  farm  land  in  reserve  for  that  very  purpose. 

I  came  away  from  Japan  more  convinced  than  ever  that  you  can't 
build  markets  by  staying  home.    I  think  the  people  across  the  Pacific  ocean 
from  us  have  felt  neglected,  and  I  think  it  was  long  past  time  that  we 
launched  a  mission  such  as  this. 
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This  seemed  particularly  true  in  the  Republic  of  China  and  Korea , 
two  countries  that  are  writing  remarkable  economic  success  stories,  and  will 
be  increasingly  important  trading  partners  of  ours  if  we  demonstrate  to  them 
that  we  want  to  be  partners. 

We  found  tremendous  enthusiasm  in  the  Republic  of  China  for  market 
development  programs. 

The  whole  delegation,  for  example,  was  invited  to  a  demonstration 
dinner  in  Taipei  where  almost  the  entire  menu  consisted  of  Chinese  dishes  in 
which  American  wheat  was  an  ingredient. 

This  sort  of  enthusiasm  is  impressive  —  and,  I  might  add,  the  food 
was  excellent. 

We  found  that  the  promotion  programs  of  our  two  governments  and  the 
trade  fit  together  remarkably  well,  and  we  assured  them  that  we  would  do  our 
share  in  expanding  the  effort. 

And  when  you  consider  that  they  bought  450,000  tons  of  wheat  from 
us  last  year,  you  can  see  how  worthwhile  that  effort  is. 

We  were  encouraged  about  the  increasing  soybean  prospects  in  Taiwan, 
already  a  leading  market.    They  told  us  of  plans  to  double  their  hog  produc- 
tion, shifting  to  using  beans  more  as  meal  for  animals. 

We  suggested  that  they  reduce  or  eliminate  their  duty  on  soybeans, 
and  they  agreed  to  consider  it  seriously. 
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We  sav  there  one  of  the  most  modern  tobacco  factories  in  the  world. 
The  director  said  he  had  had  great  success  with  a  new  cigarette  that  contains 
50  percent  American  leaf  and  that  promises  further  gains  for  our  tobacco. 

Incidentally,  we  sold  them  $6  million  worth  last  year. 

We  are  not  doing  very  well  in  selling  feed  grains  in  Taiwan.  One 
reason  is  that  they  can  buy  more  cheaply  from  our  competitors  who  have  cheap 
labor  and  so  can  deliver  bagged  grain  cheaper  than  we. 

We  stressed  the  need  for,  and  the  long  term  economic  benefit  from 
investing  in  modern  port  facilities,  eliminating  the  use  of  bags,  and  I  think 
they  will  move  in  this  direction. 

We  talked  with  the  trade  and  with  officials  of  the   Republic  of 
China  about  the  need  to  reduce  duties  on  feed  grains,  and  here  again  I  think 
we  made  an  impression. 

Cotton  gave  us  trouble  in  the  Republic  of  China,  where  they,  too, 
talked  of  textile  quotas  which  they  feared  we  would  impose. 

I  sympathized  with  their  situation,but  we  explained  that  we  could 
not  sacrifice  an  American  industry  in  the  foreign  trade  process. 

They  were  particularly  unhappy  with  their  share  of  the  quota  in 
relation  to  other  countries,  but,  as  in  Japan,  we  were  impressed  most  by  their 
fear  of  growing  protectionism  in  the  United  States. 
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After  2 J-  days  in  Taipei,  I  was  convinced  that  the  most  essential 
ingredient  to  trade  is  sincere  understanding  and  genuine  friendship  —  and 
ve  have  that  in  the  Republic    of  China. 

I  also  came  away  with  new  respect  for  the  hard  work  and  dedication 
of  these  people.    They  have  moved  ahead  remarkably  in  the  last  15  years  — 
so  well,  in  fact,  that  they  are  exporting  their  "know-how"  to  more  than  20 
other  developing  countries. 

I  was  also  tremendously  impressed  by  South  Korea,  a  country  that 
was  on  the  ropes  when  I  last  visited  there  12  years  ago. 

Today,  they  remain  a  proud  and  independent  people,  ready  to  defend 
freedom  again  if  necessary  —  and  in  much  better  shape  to  do  so  than  they 
were  in  the  1950s. 

They  have  wrought  what  I  consider  a  peace-time  miracle  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  people. 

Construction  in  Seoul  is  going  at  such  a  great  rate  that  the  people 
call  the  mayor,  "Bulldozer M  Kim.  Farmlands  are  being  improved  and  reclaimed, 
industry  is  expanding. 

The  Koreans  are  intensely  interested  in  market  development;  they 
want  to  participate  and  we  are  prepared  to  work  with  them. 

We  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  beginning  of  a  modern  livestock  industry 
in  Korea  —  the  sure  sign  of  an  improving  economy  and  an  improving  standard 
of  living.    We  are  supplying  American  know-how  and  will  supply  more. 
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We  saw  a  growing  market  far  soybeans,  where  the  first  trade  in  any 
volume  occurred  the  past  year,  and  we  aaw  a  growing  market  for  our  feed 
grains. 

I  predict  that  these  two  —  soybeans  and  feed  grains  —  will  be 
large  trade  items  in  the  years  ahead. 

Once  again,  in  Korea  as  in  Japan  and  the  Republic  of  China,  we  were 
hit  with  the  textile  quota  matter,  the  fear  of  protectionism  in  the  United 
States . 

I  want  to  close  by  saying  that  I  wish  I  could  have  taken  every 
doubter,  every  person  who  has  ever  said  that  it  is  a  waste  of  resources  to 
give  a  lift  to  poor  countries,  every  person  who  criticizes  our  effort  to  give 
the  South  Vietnamese  a  chance ,  I  wish  that  I  could  have  taken  them  with  us  on 
our   trip . 

I  could  have  proved  to  them  that  a  helping  hand  and  a  free  and 
enterprising  people  is  a  combination  that  can't  be  beat. 

Every  American  can  take  pride  in  our  country's  contribution  to 
what  these  people  have  done. 

I  can  tell  you  that  the  people  of  Japan,  the  Republic  of  China  and 
the  Republic  of  Korea  understand  that  contribution  —  and  they  appreciate 
it. 

They  will  not  let  us  down. 


An**** 
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Statement  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
on  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry  into 
Hunger  and  Malnutrition  in  the  United  States 

Many  of  the  findings  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry  into  Hunger  and 
Malnutrition  in  the  United  States  parallel  findings  of  Department  of 
.Agriculture  studies  and  my  own  personal  observations  on  field  trips  to 
hunger  areas.    The  feelings  of  Board  members  at  the  disgraceful  paradox 
of  hunger  amidst    plenty  are  my  feelings  also. 

So  I  welcome  this  group  to  what  has  often  been  a  lonely  battle 
to  eradicate  hunger  in  this  Nation.    Public  awareness  and  public  support 
of  our  efforts  to  feed  the  hungry  are  two  commodities  that  have  been  in 
short  supply  over  the  past  seven  years.    But  despite  this,  more  progress 
has  been  made  in  this  period  than  in  the  preceding  25  years. 

Because  the  Board  of  Inquiry1 s  report  overlooked  this  progress, 
and  because  the  sharpness  of  its  attack  reflects  upon  the  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons       federal,  state  and  local  officials,  volunteers 
who  work  on  it  —  I  believe  it  is  important  that  we  outline  in  some  detail  the 
very  real  progress  we  are  making  in  meeting  this  problem. 

When  I  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  1961,  only  1,200 
counties  (out  of  3*091  in  the  Nation)  had  a  food  program.    It  consisted 
of  the  distribution  of  five  surplus  commodities  worth  about  $2.20  per 
person  per  month.    Only  3^  million  people  were  reached.  President 
Kennedy's  first  executive  order  doubled  the  amount  and  increased  the 
variety  of  these  foods. 

(more) 
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Surplus  distribution  provided  only  non -perishable  foods  and 
could  not  provide  foods  adequate  to  a  balanced  diet.    By  executive 
order  I  established  a  pilot  food  stamp  program  that  allowed  the  poor 
to  purchase  a  variety  of  foods  in  grocery  stores.    The  Congress  later 
made  the  program  permanent  and  vastly  enlarged  it. 

Today  2,200  counties  have  food  programs,  two-thirds  of  the 
counties  in  the  U.  S.    Today,  5,Q  million  people  are  being  fed,  nearly 
double  the  number  7  years  ago. 

Those  still  on  direct  distribution  now  receive  16  different 
foods  worth  four  times  the  amount  they  received  in  1961.    Food  stamp 
recipients  multiply  their  food  dollars  by  $15  million  a  month,  $180 
million  a  year,  in  additional  food  purchasing  power.    They  have  a  . 
much  more  nutritious  diet  than  is  possible  with  direct  distribution. 

Compared  to  the  peak  year  of  direct  distribution,  1962,  when 
$253  million  was  being  spent  to  feed  the  poor,  this  fiscal  year  $3^0 
million  is  being  expended  in  direct  distribution  and  food  stamps,  a 
42  percent  increase  in  funds. 

Although  this  progress  is  substantial,  we  realized  it  was 
not  enough.    00  over  the  past  nine  months  this  Department  has: 

1.    Gained  commitments  from  local  government  to  begin  food 
programs  in  about  200  of  the  330  poorest  U.  S.  counties. 

(more) 
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2.  Extended  food  assistance  to  another  one  million  people. 

3.  Reduced  the  amount  needed  for  food  stamps  to  50  cents 
per  person  per  month  for  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

km    Cut  the  payment  in  half  for  first  month  participants. 

Reaching  the  remainder  of  the  Nation* s  poorest  counties  has 
our  top  priority.    In  some  of  these  areas  local  authorities  refuse  to 
cooperate.    Ten  days  ago  we  initiated  direct  federal  distribution  of 
food  in  one  of  these  counties,  Elmore  in  Alabama,  when  we  were  unable 
to  get  a  commitment  from  local  government  to  administer  the  program. 
Similar  action  will  be  taken  next  month  in  a  number  of  other  counties. 
In  addition,  we  are  now  paying  all  or  part  of  food  program  administrative 
costs  in  many  poorer  counties  that  are  cooperating. 

We  would  do  even  more  if  we  had  more  money  to  do  it  with. 
We  have  reached  our  budget  limit  during  this  fiscal  year  on  extending 
food  stamps  to  more  persons.    Extension  of  the  program  to  more  people 
would  mean  reducing  the  amount  of  bonus  stamps  to  persons  already  in 
the  program. 

The  Department  is  now  working  to  eradicate  hunger  to  the 
limits  of  its  budget;  its  available  manpower  and  the  legal  framework 
in  which  it  must  operate .    It  is  seeking  new  authority  to  allow  it  to 
better  do  its  job  of  feeding  the  hungry,  and  welcomes  the  active  support 
and  participation  of  the  Board  in  this  endeavor. 

(more) 
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This  social  ill  is  a  great  deal  more  complex  than  a  simple 
lack  of  food.    It  is    compounded  of  unemployment,  lack  of  education, 
discrimination  and  a  centuries -old  culture  of  poverty  that  the  Nation 
has  only  recognized  in  the  past  few  years,  to  say  nothing  of  attempting 
to  solve. 

Some  of  the  Board's  ih  recommendations  are  being  accomplished 
now.    For  instance,  USDA  already  is  training  900  non-prof essional  aides, 
recruited  from  the  poor,  to  work  in  nutrition  and  in  informing  the 
poor  of  their  rights  under  the  stamp  program.    Eligibility  for  —  and 
the  amount  of  —  food  stamps  are  now  keyed  to  income  and  number  of  de- 
pendents, as  the  Board  suggests.    We  now  have  special  feeding  programs, 
including  a  breakfast  program,  for  schools  in  low-income  areas;  for 
Head  Start  and  other  non- school  feeding. 

We  do  not,  however,  have  all  the  authority  that  this  Adminis- 
tration has  asked  for. 

Accomplishing  most  of  the  Board's  Ik  recommendations  will 
take  new  legislation  and  several  billions  of  dollars  from  the  Congress. 
Many  of  their  ideas  are  workable  and  would  help  the  Nation  meet  its 
commitment  to  the  poor. 

When  and  if  they  are  presented  to  the  Congress  I  will  look 
forward  to  giving  in  full  the  Department's  views  on  them. 
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Statement  of  the  Honorable  Orville  L.  Freeman 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
before  the 

Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
April  24,  1968 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  this 
morning.    This  is  the  8th  year  in  which  I  have  appeared  before  you  to 
urge  the  passage  of  important  farm  legislation. 

All  of  these  legislative  proposals  have  been  important  —  some 
more  important  than  others.    Among  those  directed  toward  the  reduction 
of  surpluses  and  the  improvement  of  prices  and  income,  two  stand  out  — 
the  1961  voluntary  feed  grains  program  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Act  of  1965. 

The  1961  voluntary  feed  grains  program  was  a  landmark  because  it 
demonstrated  the  ability  of  a  voluntary  program  to  reduce  surpluses  while 
improving  farmers'  incomes.    The  1965  Act  was  a  landmark  in  several 
respects.    It  combined  the  best  features  of  the  voluntary  programs  of 
the  previous  years  and  extended  them  to  cotton.     It  provided  price 
supports  at  near  world  market  levels ,  greatly  improving  our  competitive 
position  in  export  markets,  with  government  payments  to  finance  acreage 
adjustments  and  supplement  market  prices  as  necessary. 

The  4-year  life  of  the  1965  Act  also  was  a  landmark.     It  was 
the  first  major  farm  price  support  legislation  since  World  War  II 
which  extended  more  than  one  or  two  years. 
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These  legislative  Acts  and  the  many  others  enacted  in  the  past 
7  years  are  a  tribute  to  the  skill  of  the  Chairman  and  members  of  this  Committet 
on  both  sides  of  the  table,  in  guiding  sound  farm  legislation  through 
the  Senate. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  once  again  discuss  with 
you  the  future  of  American  agriculture  and  our  Federal  farm  policy. 
There  are  two  fundamental  challenges  which  I  call  to  your  attention: 

First:    Will  today's  urban  oriented  Congress  support  a  continuing 
national  agricultural  policy?    Has  American  agriculture  convinced  the 
Nation  and  the  Congress  that  a  good  farm  policy  is  indeed  a  national 
need? 

Second:     Can  the  legislative  process  turn  slogans  into  action 
by  increasing  farmer  bargaining  power  in  the  marketplace?    This  is 

the  challenge  to  this  Committee,  to  farm  organizations  and  to  those 
who  represent  farm  people  —  to  invent  new  approaches  to  price-making 
—  to  devise  new  relationships  between  seller  and  buyer  in  future  farm 
markets . 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  about  the  current  contribution 
of  farmers  to  our  national  economy.    American  agriculture  is  the  most 
efficient  agricultural  industry  in  the  world.     It  brings  America's 
families  the  most  nourishing  food  in  the  world  at  a  farm-gate  cost  of 
only  5  cents  out  of  each  dollar  of  their  disposable  income  —  6  cents 
if  all  farm  program  costs  are  included. 
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This  high  level  of  performance  is  a  direct  result  of  a  profit  system 
manned  by  the  best  farmers  in  the  world,  together  with  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  authorized  and  financed  by  the  Congress  over  the  past  100 
years,  and  the  credit  and  price  and  income  stabilization  programs  of  the 
past  35  years. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  Nation,  our  national  farm  policy  was 
essentially  one  of  getting  the  land  settled  and  insuring  a  Nation  of 
family  farms  —  through  grants  and  government  sale  of  cheap  land  to 
farmers . 

Beginning  about  1860,  the  policy  shifted  to  positive  governmental 
assistance  to  these  family  farms  through  public  financed  research, 
extension  and  vocational  education.    Government  agencies  undertook  to 
develop  new  varieties  of  crops  and  livestock,  new  farming  practices, 
and  demonstrate  their  value  to  farmers.    Larger  production  was  to  give 
farmers  more  net  income.    Later,  government-sponsored  and  financed 
farm  credit  agencies  helped  the  Nation's  family  farms  with  needed 
credit  to  adopt  the  improved  farm  technology. 

Some  40  years  ago  it  had  become  evident  that  farmers  as  a  group 
could  no  longer  gain  solely  by  expanding  output.    The  1920*8  and  the 
1930' s  were  years  of  depressed  farm  prices.    Export  markets  were 
deteriorating  in  the  1920's  and  domestic  markets  collapsed  in  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  1930 !s. 
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The  excess  supply  problem  continued  after  World  War  II,  but 
for  a  different  reason  —  the  public  and  private  measures  for 
improving  and  adopting  new  agricultural  technology  now  were  pushing 
up  supply  faster  than  population  growth,  higher  consumer  incomes  and 
expanding  foreign  outlets  increased  effective  demand. 

For  the  past  30  years,  a  large  volume  of  private  research  and 
development  programs  sponsored  by  agribusiness  corporations  has 
complemented  government-financed  research  and  educational  programs. 
The  result  has  been  a  remarkable  advance  in  agricultural  technology 
and  efficiency:    Total  farm  productivity  in  the  past  20  years  has 
increased  at  a  rate  2-1/2  times  that  of  other  industries.  This 
increased  efficiency  in  food  production  by  America's  farmers  has 
blunted  advances  in  food  costs  and  given  the  United  States  a  remarkable 
record  of  food  price  stability  in  contrast  with  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
world . 

You  all  are  familiar  with  the  series  of  government  farm  programs 
in  the  1930's,  40 's  and  50' s  essentially  built  on  what  we  would  now  call 
*    a  high  price  support  approach.    They  helped  stabilize  farm  income  —  but 
at  the  expense  of  a  loss  of  foreign  markets  and  mounting  surplus  stocks. 
The  culmination  of  these  programs  was  the  bulging  stocks  of  1961  — 
with  grain  stored  everywhere,  even  on  ships  —  85  million  tons  of 
feed  grains  ...  1.4  billion  bushels  of  wheat.     It  was  costing  the 
Government  over  1  million  dollars  a  day  just  to  store  and  handle 
these  stocks  —  literally  a  national  scandal. 
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The  1961  voluntary  feed  grain  program  was  the  first  of  a  series 
of  voluntary  adjustment  programs  to  reduce  the  surpluses  while  increasing 
farmers'  incomes  and  expanding  our  foreign  markets  by  staying  competitive. 
As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965,  building  on  the 
earlier  experience  with  voluntary  programs,  marked  a  substantial  shift 
in  United  States  farm  policy.     It  recognized  that  the  supply  imbalance 
in  agriculture  was  not  a  temporary  matter  . . .  that  agriculture  was  faced 
with  an  excess  capacity  problem  that  was  likely  to  persist. 

Instead  of  the  high  price  support  of  earlier  years,  it  sets  price 
supports  at  near  world  market  levels  . . .  permitting  the  market  to  perform 
the  jobs  it  can  do  best  ...  then  using  payments  to  adjust  production  and 
to  strengthen  farm  income. 

Coupled  with  the  year-to-year  voluntary  production  adjustment 
features  was  the  longer-term  Cropland  Adjustment  Program.    Under  it 
families  who  wished  to  divert  a  large  part  or  all  of  their  cropland  for 
a  5  or  10-year  period  were  offered  rental  payments  for  diverting  specified 
crop  acreages  to  conservation  uses  on  a  long-term  basis. 

Both  the  Government  and  farmers  benefit  from  having  the  Cropland 
Adjustment  Program  as  a  supplement  to  the  annual  programs.    Under  it 
many  older  and  part-time  farmers  are  able  to  retire  their  entire 
crop  acreage  for  a  period  of  years.    And  since  these  farmers 
wish  to  retire  from  active  crop  cultivation,  the  cost  per  unit  of 
potential  production  retired  is  less  than  under  the  annual  adjustment 
programs . 
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The  public  also  reaps  a  benefit  from  the  Cropland  Adjustment 
Program  in  that  many  farmers  in  exchange  for  a  small  additional  payment 
under  the  public  access  provisions  allow  hunting  and  fishing  on  their 
land  without  charge  to  the  user. 

In  addition  to  the  land  retired  by  farmers  for  5  to  10  years  under 
the  Cropland  Adjustment  Program,  the  Act  enables  public  entities  —  counties 
municipalities,  and  States  —  to  acquire  eligible  crop  land  and  retire  it 
permanently  on  similar  terms.     The  State  or  local  government  receives  the 
same  Federal  payment  that  a  farmer  would  receive  under  a  10-year  agreement. 

This  effort  —  known  as  Greenspan  —  has  proved  extremely  popular 
with  local  communities.     In  1966  and  1967,  the  Department  entered  into 
Greenspan  agreements  with  137  communities,     on     projects  providing  for 
outdoor  recreation  close  to  urban  areas  in  which  more  than  6  million 
people  live. 

Operating  together,  the  year-to-year  voluntary  production  adjust- 
ment and  the  Cropland  Adjustment  Program    constitute  a  coordinated  flexible 
approach.     Neither  could  be  as  effective  in  isolation. 

Their  effectiveness  also  has  been  increased  by  the  purchase  programs 
utilized  to  carry  out  our  domestic  and  foreign  food  distribution  programs. 
For  example,  our  food  distribution  programs  not  only  improve  the  diets  of 
millions  of  needy  families  and  school  children,  but  they  also  permit  us  to 
help  shore  up  meat  and  produce  prices,  which  we  do  by  buying  this  food  when 
the  market  is  weak  as  a  result  of  overproduction. 

This  new  design  for  farm  programs  was  limited  to  a  4-year  trial 
period.     The  experience  to  date  testifies  to  the  fact  that  it  has  enabled 
United  States  farm  products  to  compete  more  effectively  in  world  markets. 
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It  also  has  permitted  a  reduction  in  the  enormous  surpluses  of  grains  and 
cotton  which  had  accumulated  under  the  old  price  support  system,  while 
increasing  farmers'  incomes. 

The  time  now  has  come  to  make  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965 
permanent.     Just  as  Labor  has  "permanent"  legislation  in  the  Wagner  Act  ... 
just  as  there  is  legislation  establishing  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  and  the  anti-trust  laws  ...  just  as 
banking  and  finance  benefit  from  "permanent"  legislation  setting  up  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  ...  just  as  the  Nation's  senior  citizens  have  "perma- 
nent" legislation  in  the  Social  Security  Act  ...  so,  too,  there  now  is  need 
in  agriculture  for  similar  permanent  legislation  which  deals  realistically 
with  agriculture's  underlying  economic  conditions. 

I  hope  that  the  legislation  I  am  proposing  today  will  be  remembered 
as  the  basic  charter  for  a  stable  agriculture,  joining  these  other  permanent 
Acts  which  serve  other  segments  of  our  national  economy  so  well. 

All  serious  students  of  the  farm  problem  recognize  that  American 
agriculture  has  excess  production  capacity  which  will  continue  for  many 
years.    American  farmers  today  have  the  capacity  to  produce  10  to  12  percent 
more  farm  products  than  can  be  sold  in  commercial  markets  at  current  price 
levels.    A  part  of  this  reserve  capacity  is  being  held  out  of  production  by 
the  various  adjustment  programs  and  a  part  is  being  used  to  "produce  products 
for  distribution  outside  commercial  markets. 

Some  48  million  acres  are  diverted  from  crop  production  this  year 
under  the  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton  and  cropland  adjustment  programs.  These 
would  increase  output  about  7  percent,  if  cropped.    We  also  are  distributing 
about  5  percent  of  our  products  through  domestic  food  distribution  programs 
at  home  and  Public  Law  480  programs  abroad. 
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Many  authoritative  statistical  studies  have  been  made  of  the 
impact  of  farm  income  support  and  stabilization  programs  on  net  farm 
income.    These  studies  indicate  a  drop  in  net  farm  income  of  one-fifth 
to  two-fifths  during  the  first  5  transition  years  if  farm  programs  are  ended. 
A  study  made  by  Iowa  State  University  economists  for  the  National  Advisory 
Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber  went  even  further  and  concluded  that  these 
low  farm  prices  would  persist  at  least  for  another  5  or  10  years. 

We  estimate  that  except  for  current  adjustment  programs,  grain 
supplies  would  be  so  large  that  corn  prices  would  soon  fall  to  70  to 
75  cents  and  wheat  to  $1.00  a  bushel  or  lower.    World  grain  prices, 
too,  might  decline  sharply. 

It  is  clearly  in  the  public  interest  to  foster  the  advance  of 
farm  technology.    But  farmers,  like  businessmen  in  nonfarm  industries, 
require  stable  prices  and  incomes  if  they  are  to  adopt  new  technology 
and  earn  more  with  increased  efficiency. 

There  is  no  particular  virtue  in  unstable  prices,  although 
some  of  the  pleas  for  free  markets  would  make  it  appear  so.  Efficiency 
is  not  fostered  by  erratic  prices.     Rather,  sharp  changes  in  output 
caused  by  unstable  prices  foster  wasteful  use  of  resources.  Clearly, 
several  million  farmers  operating  under  atomistic  competition,  and 
subject  to  unstable  growing  seasons,  cannot  stabilize  supplies  and 
prices  like  nonfarm  industries  do. 


The  programs  carried  on  under  the  1965  Act  do,  however,  provide 
a  basis  by  which  farmers  through  voluntary  action  working  together  bring 
production  in  harmony  with  market  requirements.    The  benefits  are  not 
limited  to  farmers.    For  the  costs  of  unstable  farm  income  and  low 
farm  prices  extend  far  beyond  the  farming  industry.    In  the  old  days 
when  farm  income  dropped,  farmers  could  postpone  expenses  and  take  a 
low  return  on  their  own  labor  and  land.    The  horses  lived  off  the  feed 
produced  on  the  land.    There  were  few  bills  requiring  cash  to  pay  for 
machinery  repairs,  gas,  oil  and  rubber  tires. 

Today,  expenses  for  the  repairs,  fuel,  tires,  fertilizer, 
insecticides,  herbicides,  and  hybrid  seed  take  up  to  80  percent  of  a 
farmer's  cash  receipts.    He  can't  postpone  buying  all  these  items  or 
he  will  have  no  income.    And  he  can't  postpone  paying  for  them  or  his 
city  creditors  will  liquidate  him. 

An  unstable  farm  economy  brought  on  by  a  removal  of  these 
programs  operating  under  the  Act  of  1965  would  create  chaos  for  our 
family  farms  and  our  rural  communities.    Our  agricultural  progress  — 
the  envy  of  the  world  —  would  be  brought  to  an  abrupt  halt. 

The  resulting  vacuum  might  very  well  be  filled  by  large 
conglomerate  corporations  —  not  because  they  are  more  efficient, 
but  because  they  could  get  the  capital  to  survive  widely  fluctuating 
farm  prices. 
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Government  commodity  farm  programs  are  a  thrifty  investment 
for  our  Nation.    Technical  progress  has  been  more  rapid  under  these 
programs  than  in  any  previous  period  in  our  history. 

Productive  capacity  continues  to  grow  faster  than  demand  and 
without  some  means  of  holding  the  excess  capacity  in  reserve  in  most 
years  farmers  face  sharply  falling  income  and  violently  unstable 
prices.    This  year  over  1.5  million  farms  with  feed  grain  bases, 
over  460  thousand  farms  with  cotton  allotments  and  over  840  thousand 
farms  with  wheat  allotments  are  voluntarily  participating  in 
production  adjustment  programs  under  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

If  there  were  no  programs  of  production  restraints  this  year, 
USDA  analysts  estimate  that  total  feed  grain  production  would  be  over 
40  million  tons  larger,  cotton  production  nearly  4  million  bales 
larger,  and  wheat  production  over  150  million  bushels  larger.  Prices 
would  be  driven  so  low  by  this  sharply  larger  output  that  the  value 
of  these  three  crops  (including  government  payments)  would  be  over 
$5  billion  less  than  current  estimates.     Production  exoenses  would  be 
higher  as  a  result  of  cropping  larger  acreages  and  farmers'  net 
income  would  shrink  even  more. 

The  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  provides  a  more  flexible  means  for 
dealing  with  agriculture's  excess  capacity  problems  than  any  previous 
legislation.     It  is  not  perfect.    We  are  still  learning  to  operate  it 
more  skilfully  and  coordinate  more  efficiently  with  producers  in  our 
efforts  to  keep  demand  and  supply  in  fair  balance.     But  it  is  working 
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better  each  year.    No  one  has  proposed  any  better  system.  Although 
it  does  not  expire  until  1969,  farmers  need  to  be  able  to  make  plans 
in  advance.    The  1970  wheat  program  should  be  announced  13  months  from 
now.    Farmers  will  need  the  adjustment  features  of  the  1965  law  for 
many  years. 

The  time  has  come  for  an  Agriculture  Act  of  1968  which  will  join 
the  many  other  permanent  legislative  acts  which  protect  and  stabilize  the 
other  sectors  of  our  economy.     I  recommend  that  this  be  accomplished  by 
extending  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  with  a  minimum  of  changes. 

I  have  brought  with  me  today  suggested  legislative  language  for 
such  an  Act  for  your  consideration.  It  has  a  number  of  provisions.  A 
brief  summary  of  these  provisions  follows : 

DAIRY 

The  bill  extends  the  Class  I  base  plan  for  dairy,  and  puts  it  on 
a  continuing  basis.  This  authority  has  had  only  limited  use  so  far  but 
several  areas  are  interested  in  it. 

FEED  GRAINS 

The  bill  extends  the  voluntary  feed  grain  program  and  puts  it  on 
a  continuing  basis. 

It  provides,  as  in  the  past,  for  price  support  through  loans  and 
payments  to  program  participants  who  divert  acreage  from  feed  grain 
production  to  conservation  uses,  at  between  65  and  90  percent  of  parity. 

Its  provisions  include: 

(1)  Programs  for  corn,  grain  sorghum,  and  also  barley  if 
designated  by  the  Secretary;  malting  barley  would  be 
exempt  from  diversion  requirements. 
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(2)  To  be  eligible  for  price  supports,  feed  grain  producers 
must  participate  in  the  program  to  the  minimum  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary.    In  the  past  this  has  been  a  minimum 
diversion  of  20  percent  of  their  base  acreage. 

(3)  Payments  for  diverting  additional  acreage  could  be  made 
if  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

In  the  Absence  of  Legislation 

If  legislation  is  not  enacted,  feed  grain  producers  would  — 
after  1969  —  return  to  the  program  of  the  1950' s.    Prices  would  be 
supported  between  50  and  90  percent  of  parity,  but  at  such  level  as 
would  not  result  in  increasing  CCC  stocks.    This  would  mean  a  support 
of  75  to  80  cents  per  bushel  for  corn.    There  would  be  no  production 
adjustment  program. 

Feed  grain  production  would  be  far  in  excess  of  market 
requirements.    Lack  of  an  effective  program  for  grains  would  cut 
livestock  prices  and  incomes  as  well.     In  general,  a  10  percent 
drop  in  feed  prices  results  a  bit  later  in  a  1-1/2  percent  rise  in 
total  livestock  production  —  which  in  turn  produces  a  5  to  6  percent 
fall  in  livestock  prices. 


WHEAT 

The  bill  extends  present  wheat  legislation  and  puts  it  on  a 
continuing  basis. 
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Its  provisions  include: 

(1)  Authorization  of  price  supports,  acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
certificates  which  stabilize  farm  prices  and  income  and  assure 
adequate  supplies  for  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

(2)  Price  support  for  producers  who  comply  with  their  acreage 
allotment,  and  devote  to  conservation  uses  the  land  diverted 
from  wheat. 

(3)  Certificate  payments  on  the  share  of  the  crop  used  for  domestic 
food,  providing  100  percent  of  parity  returns  for  wheat  used 
for  domestic  food. 

(4)  Price  support  for  all  wheat  through  loans  at  a  level  based  on 
competitive  world  prices  and  the  feeding  value  of  wheat  in 
relation  to  feed  grains. 

(5)  Diversion  payments  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  if 
additional  voluntary  diversion  below  the  level  of  the  national 
allotment  is  needed  to  balance  production  with  utilization. 

Changes  recommended : 

(1)  Increased  flexibility  in  setting  loan  rates. 

(2)  Authorization  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  certificates  to 
processors  by  the  amount  of  any  increase  in  parity  price. 

In  the  Absence  of  Legislation 

If  legislation  is  not  enacted,  after  1969  wheat  would  return  to  a 
mandatory  program.     It  would  be  necessary  to  proclaim  marketing  quotas 
and  a  vote  on  them  for  the  1970  crop  year  would  be  required  by  June  of 
1969  if  farmers  are  to  know  what  their  program  will  be  for  1970. 
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If  quotas  were  voted  down  (as  they  were  in  the  1963  referendum) , 
farmers  complying  with  allotments  would  be  eligible  for  loans  at  50 
percent  of  parity  or  around  $1.30  per  bushel;  there  would  be  no 
certificate  payment. 

If  approved,  price  support  (loan  plus  certificate)  would  be 
around  $2  a  bushel  on  the  domestic  food  share  of  crop.    The  certificate 
would  be  financed  entirely  by  processor  payments. 

COTTON 

The  bill  continues  the  one-price  cotton  program  first  adopted  by 
the  Congress  in  1964  and  improved  in  1965.     It  extends  the  present  cotton 
legislation  and  puts  it  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Its  provisions  include: 

(1)  Continuation  of  the  16  million  acre  minimum  national 
allotment,  and  the  principle  of  one-price  cotton. 

(2)  Price  support  payments  on  the  domestic 
allotment. 

(3)  Loans  to  cooperators  at  90  percent  of  the  estimated 
world  price. 

(4)  Acreage  diversion  payments  if  needed  to  balance 
supplies  with  market  off -take. 
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Changes  are  recommended  in  the  1965  Act  to: 

(1)  Provide  for  a  more  realistic  determination  and 
allocation  of  the  domestic  allotment. 

(2)  Retain  the  guaranteed  support  of  65  percent  of  parity 
on  "permitted  acreage"  as  provided  by  the  Ellender 
Amendment,  but  limit  its  application  to  87.5  percent 
of  the  minimum  national  allotment  of  16,000,000  acres. 
This  would  keep  faith  with  the  legislative  history  of 
this  provision  but  allow  flexibility  that  may  be  needed 
in  future  years. 

(3)  Liberalize  the  provisions  applicable  to  the  marketing 
of  cotton  grown  on  export  market  acreage. 

(4)  Give  the  Secretary  discretion  to  allow  producers 
additional  time  for  making  lease  and  sale  arrangements 
of  allotted  acreage. 

(5)  Let  producers  participate  in  the  diversion  program  to 
the  maximum  extent  and  release  the  remainder  of  their 
allotment. 
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In  the  Absence  of  Legislation 

If  legislation  is  not  enacted,  after  1969  cotton  producers  would 
return  to  the  provisions  of  the  1958  Act.    Marketing  quotas  would 
still  have  to  be  proclaimed.    If  approved,  farmers  complying  with 
acreage  allotments  could  obtain  loans  between  65  and  90  percent  of 
parity.    We  would  have  to  return  to  2  price  cotton  if  exports  were 
to  be  maintained.    No  diversion  or  price  support  payments  would  be 
authorized.     In  case  of  rejection  of  quotas,  price  support  loans 
would  be  50  percent  of  parity. 

Approval  of  quotas  would  raise  domestic  cotton  market  prices 
several  cents  a  pound  —  losing  markets  to  synthetics,  as  well  as 
shrinking  exports  and  piling  up  surpluses. 

CROPLAND  ADJUSTMENT  PROGRAM 

The  long-term  cropland  diversion  authorized  by  the  Cropland 
Adjustment  Program  is  an  important  supplement  to  the  annual  adjustment 
programs.    It      costs  less    per  unit  of  production  diverted  since  it 
appeals  to  many  older  and  part-time  farmers  who  wish  to  retire  from 
crop  cultivation.    It  authorizes  Greenspan  programs  whereby  cropland 
may  be  converted  to  recreational  uses  for  urban  areas.    It  also  makes 
additional  lands  available  to  the  public  for  hunting  and  fishing. 

The  bill  extends  the  Cropland  Adjustment  Program  and  puts  it 
on  a  continuing  basis ,  with  the  following  changes : 
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(a)  It  directs  that  preference  be  given  to  farmers  who  because 
of  age,  physical  disability,  etc.,  wish  to  reduce  their 
farming  activities;  to  the  Greenspan  Program;  and  to 
farmers  who  permit  public  access  for  hunting,  fishing,  etc. 

(b)  Makes  it  clear  that  40  percent  crop  value  limitation  on 
amount  of  annual  adjustment  payment  does  not  apply  to 
public  access  payment. 

(c)  Permits  the  Secretary  to  terminate  contracts  if  he 
determines  such  action  to  be  in  the  national  interest 
and  gives  public  notice  in  ample  time  to  permit  producers 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  make  arrangements  to  return 
their  land  to  agricultural  production. 

(d)  Deletes  prohibition  against  compensation  or  expenses  to 
members  of  Advisory  Board  on  Wildlife. 

In  the  Absence  of  Legislation 

If  legislation  is  not  enacted,  after  1969  all  authority  for 
the  Cropland  Adjustment  Program  lapses.    As  contracts  on  land  diverted 
to  conserving  use  under  earlier  programs  terminate,  the  land  holder 
cannot  be  offered  an  economic  alternate  to  returning  those  acres  to 
unneeded  crop  production. 

WOOL 

The  bill  extends  the  present  wool  legislation  and  puts  it  on  a 
continuing  basis.     It  provides  authority  for  a  program  of  incentive 
payments  on  wool  and  mohair  at  a  minimum  support  level  of  62  cents 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  a  formula  to  reflect  any  increases  in 
the  parity  index. 
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In  the  Absence  of  Legislation 

Without  this  legislation,  authority  for  incentive  payments  would 
expire.    A  price  support  program  would  be  the  only  means  of  supporting 
wool  prices.    When  wool  prices  were  supported  at  above  market  levels 
in  earlier  years,  U.S.  production  backed  up  in  government -owned 
inventories  and  was  replaced  by  foreign  wool  and  synthetic  fibers. 

Since  the  United  States  uses  more  wool  than  it  produces,  world 
market  wool  prices  and  cost  of  synthetic  fibers  largely  determine  the 
price  level  for  domestic  wool.    U.S.  producers  cannot  compete  with 
lower  cost  foreign  producing  areas.    The  payment  method  has  proved 
a  practical  method  of  providing  income  assistance  to  producers  while 
at  the  same  time  permitting  domestic  wool  to  compete  effectively  with 
both  synthetic  fibers  and  foreign  wool. 

TOBACCO: 

Not  included  in  the  suggested  legislative  language  that  I  am 
submitting  today,  is  authority  to  continue  beyond  1969,  the  lease 
and  transfer  of  acreage  allotments  and  poundage  quotas  for  certain 
kinds  of  tobacco.     Appropriate  legislation  to  this  end  is  contained 
in  H.  R.  13653  which  has  already  been  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives.     I  urge 
the  Congress  to  pass  this  legislation  which  has  such  widespread  support 
among  our  tobacco  growers. 
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The  basic  legislation  that  Congress  enacted  in  1965  is  sound. 
The  need  for  making  it  permanent  is  obvious  to  any  farmer  who  has 
been  faced  with  the  economic  and  biological  uncertainties  of 
year-to-year  farming  operations.    I  have  suggested  some  improvements 
in  the  basic  Act  and  I  urge  speedy  enactment. 

FOOD  BANK 

National  security  and  agricultural  stability  require  that 
permanent  farm  legislation  provide  for  reserves  of  certain  crops  — 
a  National  Food  Bank.    This  isn't  a  new  idea.    The  basic  principles 
extend  way  back  to  the  ever-normal  granary  of  the  1930 fs.  Its 
enactment  is  essential  at  this  time. 

Under  our  present  legislation  farmers  bear  too  much  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  reserves  at  a  safe  level;  this  needs  correcting. 
Your  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Production,  Marketing  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices  now  has  before  it  a  draft  bill  on  food  reserves,  the  provisions 
of  which  are  supported  by  most  farm  organizations  and  by  this 
Administration.    The  Under  Secretary  testified  before  this  Subcommittee 
in  detail  in  late  January. 

The  draft  bill  has  three  critical  ingredients: 

—  A  reserve  owned  by  farmers  under  strengthened  reseal 

provisions  in  the  price  support  program.    This  Administration  has 

always  believed  that  farmers  should  be  able  to  retain  their  equity 

as  long  as  possible,  and  that  the  inventory  in  the  hands  of  the 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  should  be  reduced  to  a  safe  minimum. 
That  is  why  we  recently  extended  the  reseal  privilege  to  warehouses; 
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—  Authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  buy  additional 
reserves  at  market  prices  —  without  waiting  until  prices  drop  to 
support  levels ; 

—  Insulation  of  the  Food  Bank  from  the  commercial  market. 

Protected  by  such  reserves,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
be  able  to  administer  the  commodity  programs  more  aggressively  to 
help  keep  supply  and  demand  in  fair  balance.     I  urge  early  enactment 
of  National  Food  Bank  legislation. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  I  would  like  to 
turn  my  attention  to  S.  2973  and  the  subject  of: 

LEGISLATION  TO  HELP  FARMER  BARGAINING  SUCCEED 

Nearly  a  year  ago  I  called  for  a  national  dialogue  to  examine  and 
discuss  this  very  important  issue.    At  the  same  time  in  the  USDA  we  began 
an  intensive  series  of  consultations  with  each  of  the  national  farm 
organizations  and  the  representatives  of  a  large  number  of  individual 
commodities.    We  also  have  consulted  extensively  with  economists,  lawyers, 
individual  farmers,  and  others  —  all  to  the  end  of  examining  and  solving 
the  many  questions  basic  to  a  new  initiative  as  far-reaching  as  this  one. 

As  a  result  there  is  now  a  bill  before  this  Committee  which 
incorporates  alternative  procedures  designed  to  strengthen  farmers' 
bargaining  power.     In  a  few  moments  I  will  present  my  own  recommendations 
with  respect  to  this  bill.     But  first,  let  me  share  with  you  some  of  the 
conclusions  that  we  have  reached  as  a  product  of  a  year  of  intensive  study 
and  review  of  this  question. 
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Why  Farmer  Bargaining  Power? 

Farmer  income  is  under  severe  pressure  from  the  basic  changes  which 
are  occurring  in  the  type,  cost,  and  value  of  inputs  used  by  farmers. 
Increased  use  of  purchased  input,  and  in  some  cases,  new  laws,  have 
contributed  to  higher  farm  labor  costs.     Increases  in  the  cost  of  farm 
machinery,  spare  parts  and  inputs,  and  rising  taxes  mean  that  many  food 
products  must  cost  more  when  they  leave  the  farm  as  well  as  when  they  are 
sold  in  the  supermarket.    Farmers  are  entitled  to  aid  must  have  a  pricing 
mechanism  for  farm  products  which  responds  to  changing  costs,  just  as 
industry  is  able  to  pass  on  increased  costs. 

Farmers  are  also  increasingly  in  need  of  price  stability.  They 
now  spend  80  percent  of  their  market  receipts  for  purchased  production 
supplies,  hired  labor  and  interest  on  borrowed  funds.    All  parts  of  the 
production  process  are  being  rapidly  mechanized.     Farmers  require  vastly 
increased  amounts  of  operating  capital.    The  traditional  instability  of 
agricultural  prices  makes  it  difficult,  expensive,  and  risky    to  shift  to 
modern,  efficient,  capital-intensive,  commercial  agriculture.     Farmers  want 
a  pricing  mechanism  which  gives  greater  price  stability  and  enables  more 
systematic  financial  planning. 

Actual  and  expected  prices  have  been  the  primary  coordinating  instruments 
in  the  agricultural  production  sector.     Government  programs  coordinate  the 
quantities  produced  of  some  storable  products,  but  the  bulk  of  farm  production 
results  from  the  individual  decisions  of  million  of  producers  in  response  to 
prices.    This  is  generally  a  good  coordinating  system,  but  it  sometimes  does 
not  guide  the  individual  farmer  adequately  in  producing  a  dependable  supply 
of  food  products. 
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Farmers  observe  the  price  stability  in  markets  where  large 
firms  are  important.     They  note  the  organization,  power,  and  stability 
of  the  large    buyers  or  sellers  with  whom  they  deal.    Often  these 
outsiders  integrate  into  farming  and  capture  for  themselves  the  benefit 
of  improved  organization  and  coordination.     Farmers  live  in  a  disciplined 
world,  but  they  have  few  means  for  disciplining  themselves.    They  fear 
integration  by  firms  outside  of  agriculture.    They  fear  they  are 
gradually  losing  control  of  their  destiny.     Farmers  want  a  better 
method  of  coordinating  their  own  productive  capacity,  thereby  avoiding 
integration  by  outside  corporations. 

As  the  distribution  system  for  farm-produced  products  becomes 
more  organized,  many  specifications  in  addition  to  price  become 
important.     These  nonprice  terms  of  trade  include  product  quality, 
handling  methods  within  the  marketing  process,  timing  of  delivery, 
length  of  contracts ,  and  many  other  items .    Nonprice  terms  of  trade 
may  affect  farmers'  income  substantially  as  well  as  the  effectiveness 
of  the  marketing  system.     Variations  in  nonprice  terms  of  sale  may 
cause  inequities  and  impair  the  farmers'  ability  to  compare  the  offers 
of  alternative  buyers.     Farmers  individually  are  typically  unable  to 
establish  precise  nonprice  terms  of  sale  in  advance  or  standardize 
the  nonprice  terms  between  buyers.     Farmers  want  some  method  whereby 
they  can  collectively  represent  their  needs  concerning  nonprice  terms 
of  sale. 
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Farmers  find  their  destiny  being  shaped  by  forces  over  which  they 
have  little  or  no  control.     Both  government  programs  and  private  business 
initiative  act  upon  farming  with  considerable  power  and  organization. 
Farmers  are  increasingly  frustrated  at  the  lack  of  an  opportunity 
collectively  to  represent  themselves  and  their  interests  with  a  similar 
degree  of  organization  and  power.     Farmers  see  group  action,  as  representing 
special  interests,  growing  in  frequency  and  effectiveness.    Farmers  want 
the  opportunity  to  represent  their  interests  with  disciplined  greup  action. 

Bargaining  Objectives 

These  then  are  the  bargaining  objectives  that  we  see  identified 
by  farmers : 

First,  enhancement  of  prices  over  time.     For  this  objective    to  be 
realized,  some  kind  of  powers  to  influence  market  supply  have  to  be 
authorized. 

Second,  increased  price  stability  that  would  follow  more  effective 
organization  of  farmers'  marketing  activities. 

Third,  improved  coordination  of  marketing.     This  includes  the 
organization  of  farm  production  and  sale  to  fit  more  exactly  the 
requirements  of  markets,  as  well  as  increased  farmer  participation  in 
the  subsequent  marketing  of  their  products. 

Fourth,  equitable,  standardized  trade  practices  in  the  transfer 
of  commodities  from  farmer  to  buyer.  This  includes  more  comprehensive 
quality  standards,  terms  of  delivery,  length  of  contracts,  and  several 
other  nonprice  matters.     Often  such  terms  are  of  real  concern  to 
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producers;  regularizing  the  terras  would  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
market ,  make  some  contribution  to  higher  producer  incomes ,  and  remove 
a  source  of  irritation.    This  potential  achievement  is  significant. 

Finally,  farmers  desire  more  of  a  voice  in  their  own  affairs. 
They  want  to  take  part  in  marketing  their  products ,  as  well  as  producing 
them. 

Legislative  Recommendations 

Our  studies  have  led  to  the  very  clear  conclusion  that  the 
capacity  for  producers  of  a  particular  commodity  to  set  up  a  marketwide 
supply  program  for  all  producers  of  that  commodity  is  crucial  to  the 
success  of  bargaining.    Producers  must  also  have  the  opportunity  to 
bargain  for  marketwide  minimum  prices  and  other  nonprice  terms  of 
trade. 

To  accomplish  this  twofold  objective,  I  urge  that  this  Committee 
act  favorably  on  major  portions  of  S.  2973. 

Title  II  of  S.  2973  would  amend  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  to  make  available  further  tools  to  farmers  for  improving 
their  bargaining  position. 

First,  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  (except  canned  or 
frozen  products),  not  now  covered  by  the  Marketing  Agreement  Act,  would 
be  made  eligible  for  a  marketing  order  if  the  Secretary,  after  a  special 
preliminary  referendum  of  affected  producers,  finds  that  a  majority  of 
those  voting  favor  making  that  commodity  or  product  eligible  for  such 
an  order. 
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Second,  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  would  provide  authority  to  include  in  marketing  orders 
provisions  for  establishing  by  collective  bargaining,  including  provisions 
for  the  designation  by  election  of  committees  of  producer  representatives 
to  bargain  with  handlers  or  groups  of  handlers ,  minimum  prices  and  other 
minimum  terms  and  conditions  under  which  handlers  may  acquire  a  regulated 
commodity  or  product  thereof  (other  than  milk  and  its  products)  from 
producers  or  associations  of  producers.    The  minimum  prices  and  other 
terms  prior  to  becoming  effective  would  have  to  be  agreed  to  by  the 
handlers  of  50  percent  of  the  commodity  and  would  be  subject  to  approval 
by  the  Secretary. 

Provision  would  be  made  for  special  pricing  standards  to  be  the 
statutory  objective  for  such  price  bargaining  purposes  if  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  parity  standard  for  a  regulated  commodity  is  not  adequate. 
The  alternative  pricing  standard  would  take  into  account  factors  such  as 
production  costs,  prices  to  consumers,  and  other  factors  affecting  supply 
and  demand  for  the  commodity,  including  any  limitations  on  marketings 
that  may  otherwise  be  included  in  the  marketing  order. 

In  addition,  these  amendments  authorize  the  pooling  of  proceeds  of 
sale  of  a  commodity  other  than  milk  when  minimum  prices  are  established 
on  a  use-classification  basis.    Also,  if  the  Secretary  found  that  pooling 
and  producer  marketing    allotments  were  necessary,  in  conjunction  with  pricing 
provisions,  to  provide  equitable  distribution  of  returns  and  market 
opportunity  among  producers,  he  could  require  the  use  of  such  combined 
authority. 


Third,  these  amendments  authorize  the  establishment  of  minimum 
pricing  for  milk  through  a  collective  bargaining  process. 

Fourth,  the  amendments  authorize  the  establishment  of  producer 
marketing  allotments  for  any  commodity  including  milk  on  the  basis  of 
(A)  the  amount  produced  or  marketed  by  such  producer  or  from  the  farm 
on  which  he  is  a  producer  in  a  representative  prior  period,  subject  to 
adjustment  for  abnormal  conditions  and  other  factors,  or  (B)  the  current 
quantities  available  for  marketing  by  such  producers,  or  (C)  any 
combination  of  these  that  will  result  in  the  total  allotment  being 
apportioned  equitably  among  producers.    A  minimum  allotment  could 
be  fixed  for  producers  whose  production  does  not  exceed  that  amount. 
An  administrative  procedure,  with  subsequent  court  review,  would  be 
established  for  reviewing  the  lawfulness  of  a  producer's  allotment. 
This  would  be  similar  to  the  review  procedure  now  in  the  1937  Act 
for  handlers. 

Fifth,  a  provision  is  added  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
a  producer  advisory  committee  for  any  commodity;  this  producer  committee 
could  provide  advice  on  starting  proceedings  to  promulgate  a  new  order, 
and  could  formulate  specific  hearing  proposals. 

Sixth,  the  amendments  provide  that  orders  containing  price 
bargaining  or  producer  allotment  provisions  would  impose  administrative 
assessments  pro  rata  on  producers,  payable  through  handlers  to  the 
agency  administering  the  order.    Handlers  would  have  the  responsibility 
of  collection  from  producers. 
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Finally,  Title  II  of  S.  2973  makes  it  clear  that  the  new  authorities 
it  provides  shall  not  supersede  the  provisions  of  other  statutes  relating 
to  marketing  quotas,  acreage  allotments  or  limitations,  or  price  support, 
and  that  no  action  taken  or  any  provision  of  an  order  issued  under  this 
new  Act  shall  be  inconsistent  with  such  other  statutes  or  actions  taken 
by  the  Secretary  thereunder. 

These  additional  tools  provided  under  Title  II  will  be  exercised 
under  the  long-established  and  proven  marketing  orders  program,  where  action 
is  not  initiated  by  the  Government  but  rather  by  the  concerned  producers. 
The  producers  formulate  the  program  they  want,  justify  it  at  public  hearings, 
must  approve  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  their  number,  and  then  administer  the 
program  through  their  own  representatives  —  resulting  in  a  truly  democratic 
producer  program.     The  legislation  is  strictly  permissive  —  to  be  used  if 
producers  want  it,  to  be  unused  if  they  don't. 

This  National  Agricultural  Bargaining  Act  of  1968  puts  into  legislative 
language  the  conclusions  that  many  of  us    have  reached  as  to  how  to  make 
"bargaining  power  work"  for  farmers. 

Although  purely  voluntary  organization  of  producers  is  by  far  the 
most  acceptable  means  of  operating  a  bargaining  program,  in  practice  there 
are  serious  limitations  to  such  an  approach.     It  is  too  easy  for  some  producers 
to  stay  outside  the  association  and  receive  price  benefits  at^no  cost  while 
members  bear  all  the  costs  and  receive  only  part  of  the  benefits.  Moreover, 
any  increase  in  price  or  betterment  of  nonprice  terms  to  the  voluntary  group 
gained  through  bargaining  will  be  quickly  lost  because  of  undercutters  and 
free  riders  who  are  free  to  depart  from  the  organization's  group  efforts. 
Undisciplined  production  increases  stimulated  by  a  bargained-f or  higher  price 
may  prove  fatal  to  the  holding  of  that  price. 
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This  has  been  the  history  of  nearly  every  voluntary  bargaining 
association  we  have  examined.     Persons  more  optimistic  about  voluntary 
bargaining  point  out  that  voluntary  associations  or  cooperatives  are 
now  exercising  bargaining  power.    But  in  practically  all  such  cases, 
government  marketing  orders  create  marketwide  controls  that  are 
extremely  important  to  the  success  of  the  bargaining. 

Some  sort  of  government  authority  to  enforce  marketwide  compliance 
with  respect  to  supply  and  terms  of  trade,  by  all  producers  and  buyers, 
is  essential  to  effective  sustained  farmer  bargaining  power. 

Such  authority  would  be  granted  to  self-help  producer  groups 
through  the  enabling  legislation  that  I  am  recommending  here  today. 

Producers  of  geographically-limited  commodities  can  (and  many 
do)  prosper  under  state  statutes.    But  with  respect  to  the  many 
-commodities  produced  over  a  multistate  area  the  requirement  of  uniform 
coverage  must  be  obtained  through  a  Federal  statute.     If  a  substantial 
majority  of  the  producers  of  a  commodity  want  to  enhance  their  bargaining 
strength  and  marketing  ability,  it  is  clear  that  they  must  have  the  power 
to  control  the  supply  of  that  commodity.    Under  the  principle  of 
farmer-control  that  is  so  crucial  to  "bargaining  power,"  this  is  entirely 
up  to  the  producers.     The  Government  will  not  impose  it  upon  them. 


"Supply  control"  does  not  necessarily  mean  production  or  acreage 
control.    A  bargaining  association  or  cooperative,  by  varying  minimum 
quality  standards,  diversion  of  production  into  secondary  markets, 
storage,  or  other  marketing  devices,  can  and  does  affect  the  quantity 
going  to  the  primary  market.     These  marketing  tools  would  be  available 
under  the  proposed  Title  II  of  S.  2973  in  any  combination,  to  any 
commodity  group  that  wants  to  use  them. 

We  have  examined  both  of  the  bargaining  titles  of  S.  2973. 
Both  approaches  provide  the  two  basic  tools  of  bargaining:  provision 
for  group  bargaining  over  the  various  terms  of  trade,  including  price; 
and  the  authority  for  producers  to  set  up  and  carry  out  a  marketwide 
supply  program. 

However,  Title  I  is  new  and,  based  on  the  hearing  record,  is 
clearly  more  controversial.    Title  II,  on  the  other  hand.,  would 
expand  an  already  tested  producer-oriented  statute  which  has  the 
benefit  of  thirty  years  of  court  decisions  and  administrative 
precedents  to  guide  its  operation.     It  is  of  crucial  importance  that 
Congress  act  this  year  on  farmer  bargaining  power.    Time  is  of  the  essence. 
Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  swift  action,  I  recommend  that  this  Committee 
act  favorably  on  Title  II.     Looking  to  the  future,  it  may  well  be  that 
experience  in  developing  farmer  bargaining  power  will  call  for  some  of 
the  features  of  Title  I. 
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One  point  which  I  understand  the  Committee  has  been  considering 
is  to  what  commodities  would  this  proposed  bargaining  legislation  apply. 
Specifically,  would  it  apply  to  the  basic  program  commodities  —  wheat, 
rice,  feed  grains,  cotton,  peanuts,  and  tobacco?    As  I  have  said  many 
times,  I  see  no  alternative,  if  the  problem  of  excess  capacity  with 
respect  to  these  great  field  crops  is  to  be  handled  at  all,  to  dealing 
with  these  crops  through  current  farm  programs .    Any  bargaining  program 
would  be  supplemental  to  existing  government  programs  and  not  an 
alternative  to  them. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  recommending  contains  a  provision  to 
the  effect  that  it  shall  not  be  allowed  to  operate  "inconsistently" 
with  respect  to  other  ongoing  commodity  programs.    There  will,  of  course, 
be  potential  problems  of  accommodating  this  bargaining  approach  to 
already  existing  statutes  relating  to  marketing  quotas,  acreage 
allotments  or  limitations,  or  price  support. 

Yet  any  enabling  legislation  which  is  primarily  of  a  self-help 
nature  as  I  am  recommending  today  should  not  exclude  any  particular 
commodity  group  from  taking  advantage  of  its  provisions.     I  doubt  if 
producers  of  the  national  program  commodities  —  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  etc.  —  will  seek  to  organize  and  operate  under  the  proposed 
Act  at  any  time  in  the  near  future.    But  some  day  they  might  well  want 
to  develop  such  a  program.     They  will  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so 
under  provisions  of  S.  2973. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Augusta,  Ga.,  April  30,  1968 

Secretary  Freeman  Urges  Leap  Into  Future: 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  today  said  it  was  time  to  discard 
old  concepts  of  community  development  and  planning  and  take  a  leap  into  the  future. 

This,  he  said,  is  the  only  way  the  Nation  can  meet  the  "overriding  challenge" 
of  our  time  —  that  of  remaking  the  face  of  America  into  a  livable  environment 
for  all  its  people,  the  200  million  of  today  and  the  100  million  more  expected 
by  the  end  of  this  century. 

Mr.    Freeman  spoke  at  the  final  session  of  the  convention  of  the  Association  of 
County  Commissioners  of  Georgia  in  Augusta. 

In  prepared  remarks,  the  Secretary  said  the  Nation  has  the  resources  to  do 
what  it  will  to  create  a  good  environment. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  we  can't  create  a  national  plan  for  the  desirable 
geographic  distribution  of  economic  opportunity  —  opportunity  that  will  give 
Americans  the  chance  for  a  choice  of  where  they  will  live,"  he  said. 

He  cited  the  new  cities  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  and  Rest on,  Virginia,  and 
then  warned,  however,  that  "it  will  take  more  than  a  few  builders  with  vision 
to  prepare  for  100  million  people  in  the  time  that  is  left  in  this  century. 

"It  will  take  dynamic  and  aggressive  private  enterprise,  and  it  will  take 
government  —  Federal,  State  and  local  —  and  the  man  on  the  street  —  all  of 
them  taking  a  leap  in  imagination  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  era. 

"Let  us,  for  example,  discard  the  old  concept  of  distance  as  the  criterion 
for  housing  in  relation  to  jobs  and  substitute  time,  and  let's  rethink  our 
transportation  network  not  only  in  terms  of  time  and  technology,  but  in  terms 
of  the  nationwide  people -space  equation  of  30  years  from  now. 

"While  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  is  working  to  help 
our  troubled  cities  today,  let's  order  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  take  a 
new  look  at  this  vast  land. 

"Let's  have  it  chart  the  best  locations  for  new  cities,  new  towns,  and  the 
most  likely  way  of  organizing  multi-county  districts  to  best  enable  them  to  help 
ease  current  pressures  and  forestall  those  of  the  future." 

The  Secretary  called  for  minimum  planning  and  development  standards  and 
State  and  Federal  incentives  for  all  communities  to  encourage  what  he  called 
"proper  participation"  in  remaking  the  face  of  the  land. 

"And  then,"  he  said,  "let's  allocate  the  massive  capital  investments  of 
government  —  State,  Federal  and  local  —  our  outlays  for  highways,  public  build- 
ings, dams,  watershed  projects,  airports,  bridges  —  within  the  context  of  the 
Regional  plan  and  national  picture,  and  under  the  standards  of  development  that 
we  must  have  to  make  that  picture  worth  looking  at  25  years  from  now." 

ILL,  (mOTe) 
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This  is  the  kind  of  thinking,  Mr.  Freeman  said,  that  will  shake  off  the 
"road  "block  mentality"  that  prevails  in  much  of  society  today,  and  will  lead 
to  the  building  of  the  new  cities,  new  towns  and  new  districts  that  must  be 
created  to  meet  the  prople- space  challenge. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Uttice  01  ine  secretary 

To  one  who  has  been  preaching  rural-urban 
balance  and  regional  planning  as  crucial  to  this  balance, 
coming  to  Georgia  is  like  coming  home. 

I  have  often  cited  your  state  as  a  leader  in 
the  concept  of  multi-county  planning  for  the  wise  use  of 
resources  for  people,  so  it  was  exhilarating  for  me  to 
visit  Georgia  last  September  and  to  see  and  hear  from 
officials  of  the  Oconee  Area  Planning  and  Development 
Commission  exactly  how  the  commissions  work  and  what 
they  do. 

And  it  was  a  thrill,  also,  on  that  same  trip 
to  tour  Louisville  and  to  see  how  the  resources  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  my  own 
Department  of  Agriculture  were  being  used  by  local  leaders 
to  clear  away  blight  and  make  available  decent,  clean 
housing  for  low  income  people. 

The  conservation  measures  being  taken  at  the 
clay  mine  at  Deerstep,  and  that  same  community's  FHA- 
financed  water  system  were  further  evidence  that 
Georgians  not  only  are  planning,  but  they  also  are  acting 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  living  in  their  own  areas,  to 
develop  to  the  fullest  their  ability  to  retain  their 
population  and  to  attract  others. 

Iddress  by  secretary  01  Agriculture  urvme  l.  freeman  at 
the  54th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  County 
Commissioners  of  Georgia  in  the  Town  House  Hotel,  Augusta, 
Georgia,  at  11  a.m.  April  30,  1968.  
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I  am  only  sorry  that  my  scheule  didn't  permit 
me  to  travel  farther  and  to  see  more  of  the  dramatic 
action  being  taken  in  Georgia  to  create  opportunity  in 
Town  and  Country,  action  to  halt  the  drift  of  people  to 
the  big  cities  —  for  the  good  of  the  cities  as  well  as 
for  the  good  of  Town  and  Country. 

But  I  saw  enough  to  make  me  feel  that  as  an 
apostle  for  rural-urban  balance  I  stand  on  friendly  ground  i: 
in  Georgia.  y 

As  you  probably  know,  the  Georgia  tour  was  one 
of  several  I  have  made  in  more  than  a  dozen  states  the 
past  year,  to  see  what  Town  and  Country  U.S.A.  is  doing 
in  regard  to  rural-urban  balance. 

I  can  report  to  you  that  there  is  momentum 
there,  and  that  it  is  gaining. 

Town  and  Country  multi-county  systems  similar 
to  yours  are  emerging  in  the  states  of  Missouri,  Iowa 
and  Arkansas  and  in  such  disparate  areas  as  central 
Tennessee,  central  Colorado,  upper  New  England,  eastern 
Mississippi,  and  northern  Michigan. 

Dynamic  local  citizens  are  using  the  basic  tools 
provided  by  a  concerned  Administration  and  a  sympathetic 
Congress  to  help  provide  their  young  people  —  and  their 
oldsters,  too  —  with  a  chance  for  a  choice  between  the 
countryside  and  the  city. 

(more) 
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You  have  heard  of  the  statistician  who  stood 
with  one  foot  on  a  cake  of  ice  and  the  other  on  a  hot 
stove  and  on  the  average  he  felt  fine,  but  I  think  two 
figures  from  a  blizzard  of  statistics  show  without  doubt 
that  Town  and  Country  is  making  some  headway. 

First,  the  migration  from  country  to  city  has 
slowed  by  two- thirds  since  the  1950s;  and,  second,  the 
number  of  new  jobs  in  Town  and  Country  has  been  growing 
by  4  percent,  double  the  growth  rate  of  the  1950s. 

This  is  good.     This  is  progress.     But  I  can 
tell  you  that,  whatever  might  have  been  done,  measured 
against  the  goal  it  is  the  barest  start. 

That  is  what  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  for 
a  few  minutes  today:     The  great  leap,  the  tremendous  leap 
that  this  Nation  —  you  and  I  —  must  make  into  the  future 
if  we  are  to  meet  the  overriding  challenge  of  our  time. 

The  crux  of  the  challenge  is  this:     To  provide 
the  chance  for  the  200  million  of  us  now  here  to  lead 
decent,  productive  lives  &t  the  same  time  as  we  are  pre- 
paring this  land  —  this  society  —  for  100  million  more  Ameri- 
cans 25  or  30  years  from  now. 


(more) 
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You  have  watched  television  and  you  have 
read  the  newspapers,  so  you  are  aware  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  challenge  involved  in  meeting  just  the  problems 
of  today,  let  alone  those  of  the  future. 

The  fires  in  our  cities  light  up  the  agony 
of  a  whole  people.    They  illuminate  for  the  rest  of  us 
the  misery  in  which  others  of  us  live. 

Yet  I  am  con\inced  that  the  desperation  to 
which  so  many  slum  dwellers  have  been  driven  is  more 
than  anger  at  prejudice  and  poverty,  and  more  than  the 
frustration  of/  new  expectations  yet  unsatisfied. 

Even  more,  I  believe  this  desperation  is  the 
ugly  fruit  of  an  environment  in  which  the  greatest 
crowding  of  people  is  combined  with  the  greatest 
destruction  of  the  sense  of  community. 

Many  ghetto  dwellers  came  from  rural  areas, 
or  their  parents  came  from  rural  areas.     Back  on  the 
farm  they  also  were  poor,  and  they  also  were  without 
power,  but  they  did  experience  a  sense  of  community  and 
a  solidarity  of  family  that  in  too  many  cases  the 
faceless  city  has  shattered. 


(more) 
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The  crisis  of  our  cities,  perhaps  the  most 
serious  ever  to  face  us  as  a  people,  has  its  roots  in 
our  failure  to  plan  for  change,  our  failure  to  de- 
velop public  and  private  institutions  and  directions 
that  would  shape  and  control  the  unprecedented  tech- 
nological and  productive  forces  that  have  been  unleashed 
in  the  U.S.  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

In  this  period,  our  population  has  grown 
by  55  million  —  37  percent. 

Our  gross  national  product  went  from  $280 
billion  to  more  than  $800  billion. 

Nearly  3  million  farms  disappeared  in  the 
technological  revolution  that  swept  —  and  is  still 
sweeping  —  through  agriculture. 

More  than  20  million  people  left  the  country- 
side for  the  city. 

A  third  of  our  total  population  left  the  city 
and  settled  in  suburbia. 

All  of  this  —  and  more  —  occurred  without 
any  real  national  recognition  of  what  it  meant: 

(more) 
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—  In  terms  of  the  stresses  and  strains 
put  on  our  homes,  our  governments,  our  schools,  our 
churches,  our  neighborhoods. 

—  In  terms  of  dislocation  of  whole 

peoples . 

—  In  terms  of  pressures  on  our  society  as 

a  whole. 

Most  of  you  in  a  planning-oriented  state 
such  as  Georgia  know  that  more  than  140  million 
Americans  —  seven  out  of  every  10  now  are  crowded 
on  just  2  percent  of  the  land. 

You  are  aware  that  only  about  57  million 
people  —  less  than  3  out  of  10  —  live  on  98  percent 
of  the  land. 

You  saw  the  effect  on  our  cities  as  this 
insane  people-space  equation  exploded  on  your  television 
screens  last  summer,  and  again  this  spring. 


(more ) 
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Most  of  you  have  seen  its  other  side  in  the 
creeping  decay  in  the  countryside,  the  quiet  erosion  of 
human  resources  in  many  of  our  small  towns,  farms  and 
small  cities. 

You  have  seen  the  pell-mell  spread  of  suburbia, 
paving  over  the  countryside,  choking  the  inner  city. 

These  conditions  are  all  related.     If  we  permit 
our  small  towns  and  rural  areas  to  grow  to  weeds,  if  by 
failure  to  act  we  force  people  from  Town  and  Country,  we 
feed  the  fires  that  are  consuming  the  inner  cities  and 
the  erosion  that  blights  so  many  of  our  suburban  neigh- 
borhoods . 

If  present  trends  continue  for  the  next  25 
years,  100  million  additional  Americans  will  be  piled  on 
top  of  the  140  million  already  in  our  cities  and  suburbs. 

Your  action  in  Georgia  shows  your  concern  over 
these  conditions,  and  it  is  indicative  of  the  growing 
momentum  across  the  country  for  coordinated,  regional 
action  to  meet  these  problems. 

But  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  area  concern 
and  regional  momentum  are  not  enough.    We  must  harness 
this  concern  and  this  momentum  within  a  national  frame- 
work, or  we  will  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

(more) 
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As  I  told  a  group  in  Minnesota  last  week:  We 
have  shown  that  we  can  build  a  life  of  quantity  in  this 
Nation  —  a  society  of  abundance  that  is  choking  us  with 
125  million  tons  of  air  pollutants  a  year  and  threatens 
to  bury  us  under  1  billion  pounds  of  garbage. 

It  is  about  time  for  us  to  start  showing  that 
we  can  also  build  a  life  of  quality ,  a  life  that  offers 
opportunity  and  something  of  grace  for  all,  a  life  based 
on  human  dignity. 

I  believe  we  can  build  this  life,  if  we  start 
now  —  I  believe  that  we  can  achieve  a  proper  balance  of 
land  and  people,  and  that  we  can  do  it  by  the  year  2000. 

The  first  imperative  is  to  get  rid  of  what  one 
builder  has  called  our  "road  block  mentality"  —  the  idea 
that,   in  the  end,  nothing  can  be  done,  which  he  called 
"the  most  devastating  aspect  of  the  American  mind." 

The  builder  is  James  W.  Rouse,  who  borrowed  $50 
million,  cut  through  a  jungle  of  zoning  and  other  laws 
and  started  the  new  city  of  Columbia,  Maryland. 

"A  strong  enough  plan  will  generate  its  own 

power,"  Rouse  said,  and  then  he  added  this:     "it  is  more 

profitable  to  build  a  good  environment  than  a  bad  one. 
The  only  thing  is  to  start  to  do  it,  and  to  believe  it 
can  be  done. " 

(more) 
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We  have  in  this  Nation  the  resources  to  do  what 
we  will.     No  one  questions  that  we  are  going  to  the  moon, 
240,000  miles  in  space.     Why,  then,  question  whether  we 
can  build  a  decent  environment  here  on  the  earth  that  lies 
all  around  us? 

Our  builders  literally  move  mountains;  our 
designers  can  put  structures  where  none  could  stand  before. 
We  can  reroute  rivers,  reclaim  land,  prevent  floods,  link 
by  sight  and  sound  any  part  of  the  nation. 

Our  scientists  can  tell  us  of  the  psychotic 
effects  of  overcrowding,  warn  us  that  our  rivers  are 
dangerously  polluted,  and  point  out  that  auto  exhaust  is 
killing  trees  along  city  streets  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

There  is  virtually  nothing  we  can't  do,  techni- 
cally and  scientifically,  to  build  a  good  environment 
instead  of  a  bad. 

It  is  long  past  time  that  we  grasp  this  fact 
and  use  these  resources  to  seize  the  future,  or  the  future 
will  seize  us  sooner  than  we  think  —  and  by  the  throat. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  can't  create  a  national 
plan  for  the  desirable  geographic  distribution  of  economic 
opportunity  —  opportunity  that  will  give  Americans  the 
chance  for  a  choice  of  where  they  will  live. 

(more) 
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Private  enterprise  has  shown,  in  Columbia, 
Maryland,  and  Reston,  Virginia,  that  we  can  create  in 
the  countryside  new  communities  that  offer  their  own 
source  of  employment,  esthetic  satisfaction,  and  social 
and  recreational  opportunities. 

But  it  will  take  more  than  a  few  builders  with 
vision  to  prepare  for  100  million  more  people  in  the  time 
that  is  left  in  this  century. 

It  will  take  dynamic  and  aggressive  private 
enterprise,  and  it  will  take  government  —  federal,  state 
and  local  —  and  the  man  on  the  street  —  all  of  them 
taking  a  leap  in  imagination  to  meet  the  demands  of  this 
era. 

Let  us,  for  example,  discard  the  old  concept 
of  distance  as  the  criterion  for  housing  in  relation  to 
jobs  and  substitute  time,  and  let's  rethink  our  transpor- 
tation network  not  only  in  terms  of  time  and  technology, 
but  in  terms  of  the  nationwide  people-space  equation  of 
30  years  from  now. 


(more) 
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While  HUD  is  working  to  help  our  troubled  cities 
today,  let's  order  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  take 
a  new  look  at  this  vast  land.     Let's  have  it  chart  the 
best  locations  for  new  cities,  new  towns,  and  for  the  most 
likely  way  of  organizing  multi-county  districts  to  best 
enable  them  to  help  ease  current  pressures  and  forestall 
those  of  the  future. 

At  the  same  time,  let's  set  minimum  planning 
and  development  standards  and  state  and  federal  incentives 
for  local  communities  everywhere  to  encourage  participa- 
tion —  proper  participation  —  in  remaking  the  face  of 
the  land. 

And  then  let's  allocate  the  massive  capital 
investments  of  government  —  State,  Federal  and  local  — 
our  outlays  for  highways,  public  buildings,  dams,  water- 
shed projects,  airports,  bridges  —  within  the  context  of 
the  regional  plan  and  national  picture,  and  under  the 
standards  of  development  that  we  must  have  to  make  that 
picture  worth  looking  at  25  years  from  now. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thinking  that  all  of  us 
should  be  doing  to  shake  off  that  "road  block  mentality" 
that  has  brought  us  to  the  situation  of  today. 

(more) 
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If  we  can  each  of  us  make  that  leap  of  mind  from 
our  own  hillside,  our  own  corner,  to  the  national  vista, 
we  can  easily  begin  to  think  of  building  new  cities,  25 
or  50  of  them  —  separated  from  megalopolis  and  from  other 
new  cities  by  100  or  more  miles  of  green  space  and  farm 
land,  but  no  more  than  an  hourfs  ride  by  high-speed 
transit . 

And  we  can  think  more  clearly  of  mult i- juris- 
dictional districts  such  as  those  embodied  in  the  type 
of  planning  being  done  in  Georgia,  districts  not  only 
linked  into  viable  communities  by  geography,  economy  and 
common  interests,  but  linked  to  new  cities  and  revitalized 
older  cities  and  towns  by  transit  systems  and  highways 
that  have  opportunity  at  both  ends. 

I  am  more  hopeful  than  ever  that  the  kind  of 
planning  being  done  in  Georgia  will  be  done  before  too 
long  in  all  of  our  states,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  kind 
of  thinking  that  we  have  been  discussing  here  today  will 
be  the  thinking  of  more  and  more  Americans. 

I  say  this  because  I  have  become  aware  of  a  new 

resource  in  our  effort  for  rural-urban  balance,  and  that 
is  the  growing  understanding  of  this  new  concept  of  living 
among  opinion  makers  as  well  as  by  the  man  on  the  street. 

(more) 
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There  is  increasing  interest  and  wider  use  of 
some  of  the  tools  that  have  been  developed  to  help  realize 
this  concept. 

What  I  would  call  revolutionary  changes  have 
occurred  in  my  own  Department  of  Agriculture  since  1960 
to  create  some  of  these  tools. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  system  of  Technical 
Action  Panels  in  every  rural  county  to  tie  together  all 
of  the  Department's  services  and  open  a  more  direct  route 
to  Federal  services  for  local  communities. 

The  Department  is  now  the  leading  source  of  funds 
to  finance  housing  and  community  water  and  sewer  systems 
in  rural  areas  —  27  sewer  and  water  systems  in  Georgia 
alone  last  year,  and  1,685  rural  homes  built  or  repaired. 

In  addition,  we  have  Resource  Conservation  and 
Development  and  Rural  Renewal  programs,  we  run  Job  Corps 
centers,  make  small  business  and  cooperative  loans,  give 
planning  advice,  make  soils  tests,  plant  trees  —  all  in 
an  effort  to  use  the  resources  of  the  Department  to  help 
local  people  build  a  better  Town  and  Country  America. 

Two  important  new  tools  for  this  task  lie  in 
legislation  before  the  Congress,  legislation  which  Georgia 
leadership  helped  mold.     I  am  talking  about  amendments  to 

the  701  planning  legislation  and  about  the  new  communities 
section  of  the  same  bill. 

(more) 
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The  701  amendments  will  be  a  major  step  in 
encouraging  the  kind  of  cooperation  between  counties 
and  municipalities  and  states  that  will  strengthen  the 
role  of  counties  and  states  in  creating  a  better 
community  for  all. 

The  new  communities  section  will  permit  the 
Federal  government  to  guarantee  the  large  amounts  of 
capital  required  for  the  planning  and  construction  of 
"rural"  new  cities  and  towns. 

I  urge  you,  as  leaders  in  your  communities 
and  your  local  governments,  to  help  us  get  these  new 
tools,  and  then  I  urge  you  to  use  your  influence  to 
insure  that  the  resources  of  your  community,  your 
state  and  your  nation  are  allocated  to  build  a  good 
environment,  not  a  bad  one. 

The  capital  sums  required  to  change  the 
face  of  America  for  the  better  will  be  huge,  but  the 
cost  will  not  be  much  more  than  what  we  are  spending 
now. 

It  will  not  be  so  much  a  matter  of  finding 
added  capital,  as  of  redirecting  the  combined  private 
and  public  outlays  that  now  are  going  for  haphazard, 
wasteful  development  that  compounds  old  problems  and 
creates  new  ones,  of  redirecting  it  to  planned,  purposeful 
outlays  that  fit  the  national  goal  of  choice  for  all. 

(more) 
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Just  one  example:     The  design  of  the  new 
city  of  Columbia  has  eliminated  the  need  for  the 
school  bus,  not  only  freeing  the  children  from  the 
daily  bus  ride,  but  saving  $1  million  in  transportation 
costs  by  1975.     This  is  but  one  tiny  example  of  the 
savings  that  could  be  made  if  we  plan  together  for  the 
future  with  common  sense. 

We  have  the  resources,  the  know-how  and  the 
institutions  to  build  at  all  levels  an  America  of  300 
million  people  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and  with 
their  environment. 

It  will  require  imagination,  and  it  will 
require  determination,  energy  and  courage  to  break 
old  habits,  to  chart  a  new  national  course. 

Are  we  equal  to  the  challenge?    Do  we  have 
the  stuff  to  make  the  right  decisions  —  the  decisions 
that  commit  our  children  and  our  grandchildren  of 
the  21st  Century? 

I,  for  one,  say  we  do.     Let's  get  with  it. 


Wtimiimmvmimm 
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Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

When  I  last  spoke  at  Gustavus  Adolphus  College, 
it  was  at  an  event  somewhat  similar  to  this  —  The  1966 
Nobel  Conference  on  the  Control  of  the  Environment. 

And  my  topic  then  —  two  years  ago  last  January 
—  might  well  have  been  the  one  so  thoughtfully  suggested 
for  me  here  by  the  symposium  chairman,  Mr.  Esbjornson  — 
"The  Cultivation  of  a  New  Life  Style,  Rurbanity." 

My  theme  at  this  meeting  was  one  that  I  call 
rural-urban  balance  —  the  purposeful,  proper  use  of  space 
for  people.     And  that,  I  believe,  is  what  your  term 
Rurbanity  is  all  about. 

It  is  the  wise  use  of  the  abundant  land,  the 
abundant  resources  of  this  great  nation  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  its  most  precious  single  resource,  the  human  being 

I  put  it  this  way  on  my  visit  here  two  years  ago 
"We  cannot,  in  a  free  society,  do  with  people  what  we  will 
We  can,  however,  do  with  and  for  one  another  what  we  have 
the  will  to  do  if  what  we  seek  is  a  purposeful  objective 
with  general  welfare  value." 

Since  then,  I  have  made  dozens  of  speeches  on 
the  theme  that  rural  America  —  Town  and  Country  U.S.A.  — 
must  act  to  halt  the  drift  of  its  people  to  the  cities, 
for  the  good  of  the  cities  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  Town 
and  Country. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at 
the  Symposium  on  "Target  2000  A.D.  -.-  Planning  in  the 
River  Bend  Area"  at  Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  St.  Peter, 
Minnesota,  at  7  p.m.,  April  25,  1968. 
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This  effort  has  been  joined  by  community  leaders 
like  yourselves,  by  dedicated  local  citizens  in  hundreds 
of  communities  from  the  Minnesota  River  Bend  Area  to 
Milledgeville,  Georgia,  to  Hearne,  Texas,  to  Centerville, 
Iowa,  to  Bend,  Oregon. 

These  people  are  striving  toward  the  goal  articu- 
lated so  well  for  this  symposium:     ,TTo  create  an  area 
consciousness,  a  climate  of  thinking  favorable  to  future 
planning  and  the  incentive  and  opportunity  for  discussion 
across  county  lines  . ..." 

The  objective  of  this  area  consciousness  and 
this  future  planning  is  to  enhance  the  quality  of  living 
in  the  area,  to  develop  to  the  fullest  its  ability  to 
retain  its  population  and  to  attract  others. 

Some  of  these  communities  are  well  on  the  road 
to  regional  development.    Others  are  just  beginning.  Town 
and  Country  multi-county  systems  are  emerging  in  such 
disparate  areas  as  central  Tennessee,  central  Colorado, 
upper  New  England,  northern  Arkansas,  eastern  Mississippi, 
northern  Michigan  and  many  other  sections. 

A  concerned  Administration  and  sympathetic  Congress 
have  provided  some  basic  tools,  many  within  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  —  tools  that  are  being  used  by  dynamic  local 
citizens  to  help  provide  their  young  people  —  and  their 
oldsters,  too  —  with  a  chance  for  a  choice  between 
countryside  and  city. 

(more) 
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I  traveled  in  more  than  a  dozen  states  last  summer 
and  fall,  and  to  New  England  this  winter  just  past,  to  see 
what  Town  and  Country  is  doing  in  this  regard.     I  can  report 
to  you  that  there  is  momentum  there,  and  that  it  is  gaining. 

Two  figures  from  a  multitude  of  statistics  testify 
to  that  fact.     The  migration  from  country  to  city  has  slowed 
by  two-thirds  since  the  1950s,  and  the  number  of  new  jobs  in 
the  countryside  has  been  growing  by  4  percent,  double  the 
growth  rate  of  the  1950s. 

This  is  good.    This  is  progress. 

But  I  can  also  tell  you  that,  measured  against  the 
goal,  it  is  the  barest  start. 

The  crux  of  the  challenge  is  this:     To  provide  the 
chance  for  the  200  million  of  us  now  here  to  lead  decent, 
productive  lives  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  preparing  this 
land  —  this  society  —  for  100  million  more  25  or  30  years 
from  now. 

If  you  have  watched  television  or  read  the  news- 
papers, you  are  aware  of  the  dimensions  of  the  challenge 
involved  in  meeting  just  the  problems  of  today,  let  alone 
those  of  the  future. 

!SS 

In  the  short  period  of  two  years,  barely  a  moment 
^  In  a  nation's  history,  America  has  been  wracked  by  an 
kccelerating  crisis,  a  crisis  whose  end  is  not  yet  in  view. 

(more) 
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The  discussions  we  had  here  two  years  ago  about 
the  deterioration  of  the  nation's  environment  —  and  the  ia 
resulting  stresses  and  strains  —  now  have  been  proved  the  ,| 
saddest  kind  of  prophecy  as  city  after  city  across  the  ey 
nation  is  shaken  by  riot  and  fire.  f 

I  do  not  question  for  one  moment  that  the  frustra-  j 
tions  and  humiliations  of  Negro  Americans  denied  their 
rightful  place  in  American  society  have  eroded  hope  and  er 
destroyed  patience.    The  fires  in  our  cities  do  light  up  p 
the  agony  of  a  whole  people.    They  are  a  means  to  illuminate 
for  the  rest  of  us  the  misery  in  which  others  of  us  live.  |t 

Yet  I  am  convinced  that  the  desperation  to  which  L 
so  many  slum  dwellers  have  been  driven  is  more  than  anger 
at  prejudice  and  poverty,  and  new  expectations  yet  unsatis- 
fied.   Even  more,  I  believe  this  desperation  is  the  ugly 
fruit  of  an  environment  in  which  the  maximum  density  of 
people  is  combined  with  the  maximum  destruction  of  community. 

The  inner  city  has  become  an  engine  for  shattering 
the  human  personality.     Here  families  and  individuals  not 
only  are  crowded  together  but,  even  more  important,  they  do 
not  have  the  tools  the  rest  of  us  have  to  control' their 
environment  and  their  destinies.    They  feel  isolated, 
exploited  and  desperately  insecure. 


(more) 
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Many  of  the  people  in  the  ghettos  came  from  rural 
areas,  or  are  only  one  generation  away  from  such  areas. 
Back  on  the  farm  they  were  poor  and  without  power.  Yet 
they  did  experience  a  sense  of  community  and  a  solidarity 
of  family  relations  that  in  too  many  cases  the  anonymous 
city  has  shattered. 

The  crisis  of  the  cities,  perhaps  the  most  serious 
ever  to  face  us  as  a  people,  has  its  roots  in  our  failure 
to  plan  for  change,  our  failure  to  develop  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions  and  initiatives  that  would  shape  and 
control  the  tremendous  technological  and  productive  forces 
^  that  have  been  unleashed  in  the  U.S.  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  for  good  not  harm. 

In  this  period,  our  population  has  grown  55 
million  —  37  percent. 

Our  gross  national  product  went  from  $280 
billion  to  more  than  $800  billion. 
Nearly  3  million  farms  disappeared  as  a  result 
of  the  technological  revolution  in  agriculture. 
A  third  of  our  total  population  left  the  city 
and  settled  in  suburbia. 

All  of  this  —  and  more  —  took  place  without 
any  real  national  recognition  of  what  it  all  meant: 

in  terms  of  tne  stresses  and  strains  put  on  our 
institutions, 

in  terms  of  dislocation  of  whole  peoples, 
in  terms  of  pressures  on  our  society  as  a  whole. 

(more )  usda  1326-68 
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More  than  140  million  Americans  —  seven  out  of 
every  10  —  now  are  crowded  on  just  2  percent  of  the  land. 

On  the  other  hand,  only  about  57  million  people 
—  less  than  3  out  of  10  —  live  on  98  percent  of  the  land. 

You  saw  the  effect  on  our  cities  as  this  insane 
people-space  equation  exploded  on  your  television  screens 
last  summer,  and  again  this  spring. 

Some  of  you  have  seen  its  other  side  in  the  creep- 
ing decay  in  the  countryside,  the  quiet  erosion  of  human 
resources  in  many  of  our  small  towns,  farms,  and  small  cities, 

You  have  seen  the  pell-mell  spread  of  suburbia, 
paving  over  the  countryside,  choking  the  inner  city. 

These  are  not  separate  phenomena.     If  we  permit 
our  small  towns  and  rural  areas  to  deteriorate,  if  by 
inaction  we  force  people  from  Town  and  Country,  we  feed  the 
fires  that  are  consuming  the  inner  cities  and  the  erosion 
that  blights  so  many  of  our  suburban  neighborhoods. 

If  present  trends  continue  for  the  next  25  years, 
100  million  additional  Americans  will  be  piled  on  top  of 
the  140  million  already  in  our  cities  and  suburbs. 

Your  presence  at  this  symposium  shows  your 
concern  over  these  conditions,  and  it  testifies  to  the 
growing  momentum  across  the  country  for  area  action  to 
meet  these  problems. 

(more) 
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But  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  area  concern 
and  regional  momentum  alone  are  not  enough.    Unless  we 
harness  this  concern  and  this  momentum  within  a  national 
framework,  we  will  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past  — 
mistakes  that  have  brought  us  to  the  point  where 
megalopolis  is  choking  on  people  standing  in  line,  sitting 
in  traffic  and  waiting  for  elevators,  while  Town  and 
Country  is  losing  the  very  base  for  its  commerce. 

We  have  shown  that  we  can  build  a  life  of 
quantity  in  this  nation,  a  society  of  abundance  that 
threatens  to  suffocate  us  in  125  million  tons  of  air 
pollutants  a  year  and  bury  us  under  1  billion  pounds  of 
garbage . 

It  is  long  past  time  for  us  to  start  showing 
we  can  also  build  a  life  of  quality,  a  life  that  offers 
opportunity  and  something  of  grace  for  all,  where  human 
dignity,  not  expediency,  is  the  touchstone. 

i  firmly  believe  that  we  can  do  this  if  we 
start  now  —  I  believe  that  we  can  achieve  a  proper 
balance  of  land  and  people,  and  that  we  can  do  it  by 
the  year  2000. 

We  can  do  it  if  we  shake  off  what  one  builder 

called  our  "road  block  mentality'*  —  the  thought  that, 

really,  nothing  will  be  done,  which  he  called  "the  most 

devastating  aspect  of  the  American  mind." 

(more)  usda  1326-68 
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That  builder  is  James  W.  Rouse.    His  philosophy 
is  to  think  in  terms  of  maximums,  not  minimums,  and  he 
borrowed  $50  million,  cut  through  a  jungle  of  zoning  and 
other  laws  and  started  the  new  city  of  Columbia,  Maryland. 

"A  strong  enough  plan  will  generate  its  own 
power, "  Rouse  said.    "It  is  more  profitable  to  build  a 
good  environment  than  a  bad  one.    The  only  thing  is  to 
start  to  do  it,  and  to  believe  it  can  be  done." 

To  me  it  is  ridiculous  that  here  is  a  nation 
well  on  its  way  to  the  moon  which  cannot  yet  build  a 
decent  environment  for  the  people  who  live  on  its  share 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

We  have  the  resources  to  do  what  we  will. 

Our  builders  literally  move  mountains;  our 
designers  can  put  structures  where  none  could  stand 
before. 

We  can  reroute  rivers,  reclaim  land,  prevent 
floods,  link  by  sight  and  sound  any  part  of  the  nation. 

Our  scientists  can  tall  us  of  the  psychotic 
effects  of  overcrowding,  warn  us  that  our  rivers  are 
dangerously  polluted,  and  point  out  that  auto  exhaust 
is  killing  trees  along  city  streets  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

(more) 
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There  is  virtually  nothing  we  can't  do, 
technically  and  scientifically,  to  build  a  good  en- 
vironment instead  of  a  bad. 

Secretary  General  U  Thant  of  the  United  Nations 
put  it  this  way:    "The  truth,  the  central  stupendous  truth 
about  developed  countries  today  is  that  they  can  have  — 
in  anything  but  the  shortest  run  —  the  kind  and  scale  of 
resources  they  decide  to  have    ...  It  is  no  longer  resources 
that  limit  decisions.     It  is  the  decision  that  makes  the 
resources.    This  is  the  fundamental  revolutionary  change  — 
perhaps  the  most  revolutionary  mankind  has  ever  known. " 

It  is  time  —  past  time  —  that  we  respond  to 
the  demands  of  the  era  and  create  a  national  plan  to  co- 
ordinate a  total  national  effort  —  an  effort  using  the 
combined  resources  of  government  and  of  business  and  in- 
dustry, and  using  the  creative  energy  and  the  will  of  a 
frontier  heritage  to  remake  the  face  of  our  land,  and  thereby 
its  heart. 

Why  can't  we  create  in  the  countryside  new 
communities  that  offer  their  own  source  of  employment, 
esthetic  satisfaction,  and  social  and  recreational  opportun- 
ities? 

We  can.    We  already  are  —  Columbia,  Maryland,  is 
an  excellent  example.     So  is  Reston,  Virginia.  Jonathan, 
Minnesota,  is  on  the  way. 

(more)  usda  1326-68 
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But  why  stop  there  when  we  have  100  million 
people  to  prepare  for  in  the  rest  of  this  century?  Let 
us  take  a  new  look  at  this  vast  land. 

Let's  discard  the  old  concept  of  distance  as  the 
criterion  for  housing  in  relation  to  jobs  and  substitute 
time,  and  let's  rethink  our  transportation  network  in  terms 
of  time  and  technology . 

Then  we  can  think  of  building  25  to  50  new  cities 
—  separated  from  megalopolis  and  from  other  new  cities  by 
100  or  more  miles  of  green  space  and  farm  land,  but  no  more 
than  an  hour's  ride  by  high-speed  transit. 

England  has  built  more  than  20  new  cities,  and 
not  one  has  failed.    Their  only  complaint  has  been  that  in 
the  beginning,  they  failed  to  think  big  enough.     They  are 
now  planning  larger  cities,  in  excess  of  250,000  population. 

At  the  same  time  as  we  plan  for  new  cities,  let 
us  plan  for  growth  centers  —  Town  and  Country  areas  such 
as  River  Bend,  linked  into  viable  communities  by  geography, 
economy  and  common  interests  rather  than  by  city  limits  or 
county  lines. 

Let  me  say  here,  that  I  am  not  talking  about  a 
blueprint  for  a  "superstate"  where  government  decrees  a 
new  city  here,  a  growth  center  there,  25  farms  in  Township 
A  and  22  in  Township  B. 

We  are  talking  about  developing  communities 

molded  by  planner  and  inhabitants  so  that  the  growth  fits 
the  real  needs  of  people. 

(more) 
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They  would  start  with  and  follow  a  comprehensive 
plan,  designed  around  these  needs  and  amended  when  reasons 
demand  it. 

They  themselves  would  develop  the  mechanism  for 
both  planning  and  the  implementation  of  the  plans. 

If  you  have  the  will,  leaders  like  yourselves  can 
do  this.    You  can  sit  down  and  plan  rationally  for  a  future 
town  and  country  community  in  which  several  counties  with 
their  towns  and  service  centers,  their  farms  and  villages, 
can  enter  into  arrangements  and  share  services  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 

You  have  the  resources  to  begin  now,  and  not  the 
least  of  these  is  the  growing  understanding  of  this  new 
concept  of  rural  living  among  opinion  makers  as  well  as 
the  man  in  the  street. 

But  the  practical  tools  that  I  mentioned  are 
available,  also. 

The  breakthrough  toward  these  tools  came  very 
nearly  at  the  beginning  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  Administra- 
tions.   My  purpose  here  is  not  to  recite  all  the  programs 
and  initiatives  since  then,  but  let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  the  nation's  rural  leaders  fully  realize  the 
revolutionary  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  what  these  can  mean  to  communities  such 
as  yours . 

In  the  last  eight  years  in  the  Department  we  have 
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—  Established  a  system  of  Technical  Action 
Panels  in  every  rural  county  to  tie  together  all  of  the 
Department's  services  and  open  a  more  direct  route  to 
Federal  services  for  local  communities. 

—  Redirected  credit  programs  in  the  Department 
which  make  us  now  the  leading  source  of  funds  for  housing, 
recreation,  and  community  water  and  sewer  systems  in  rural 
areas . 

—  Launched  new  programs,  such  as  Resource 
Conservation  and  Development  and  Rural  Renewal,  that  will 
service  and  support  area-wide  planning  and  development. 

—  Assumed  responsibility  for  carrying  out  War 
on  Poverty  programs  in  rural  America,  such  as  the  Job 
Corps,  small  business  and  cooperative  loans,  and  job 
creation  in  special  areas. 

—  Taken  the  lead  with  state  extension  services 
and  planning  agencies  and  HUD  to  promote  the  exciting 
concept,  which  you  are  discussing  here,  of  organized 
planning  and  development  among  groups  of  rural  counties 
on  a  regional  basis. 

—  Made  use  of  the  considerable  influence  of  the 
Department  to  stir  actions  that  will  help  the  people  in 
rural  America  build  a  new  town-and-country  society. 

I  met  with  a  group  of  industrial  leaders  from 
across  the  Nation  last  September,  and  I  was  frankly  amazed 
at  their  interest  in  the  countryside. 

(more) 
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3M  Company,  for  example,  has  been  placing  plants 
in  small  towns  for  about  20  years,  with  results  described 
by  an  official  as  "most  satisfactory." 

IBM  Corporation  in  the  preceding  five  years  had 
located  none  of  its  new  plants  or  its  laboratories  in  a 
metropolitan  area. 

Just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  Leonard  C.  Yaseen, 
probably  the  leading  plant  location  specialist  in  the 
Nation,  was  quoted  in  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  as  saying: 

"The  problems  of  the  cities  are  not  being  solved 
....     By  comparison  the  problems  of  small  towns  are  easily 
corrected.     Suppose  you  need  a  new  street  to  gain  access 
to  your  plant  site.     In  a  big  city,  it  might  take  years  to 
get  through  the  red  tape.     In  a  small  town,  you  can  often 
get  the  matter  taken  care  of  talking  to  a  few  people  over 
lunch. ,fc 

As  the  interest  of  industry  quickens,  state  and 
local  governments  have  increased  their  efforts  at  regional 
planning . 

At  the  present  time,  governments  of  30  states 
have  named  234  subregions  with  the  aim  of  establishing 
programs  that  will  encourage  area-wide  planning  and 
development . 

Legislation  before  the  Congress  will  permit 
federal  support  of  the  states  with  funds  and  technical  aid 
in  their  programs  of  regional  planning  and  development. 

(more) 
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This  legislation  also  will  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  guarantee  the  large  amounts  of  capital 
required  for  the  planning  and  the  construction  of  new 
communities  and  new  towns. 

And  while  the  capital  sums  required  to  change 
the  face  of  America  for  the  better  will  be  huge,  the  cost 
will  not  be  much  more  than  what  we  are  spending  now. 

It  will  not  be  so  much  a  matter  of  finding  added 
capital,  as  of  redirecting  the  combined  private  and  public 
outlays  that  now  are  going  for  haphazard,  wasteful  develop- 
ment that  compounds  old  problems  and  creates  new  ones  — 
of  redirecting  it  to  planned,  purposeful  outlays  that  fit 
the  national  goal  of  choice  for  all. 

Just  one  example:     The  design  of  the  new  city  of 
Columbia  has  eliminated  the  need  for  the  school  bus,  not 
only  freeing  the  children  from  the  daily  bus  ride,  but 
saving  $1  million  in  transportation  costs. 

In  closing,  let  me  emphasize  again  that  we,  as 
a  Nation,  have  the  resources,  the  know-how,  the  institutions 
at  all  levels  to  build  an  America  of  300  million  human 
beings  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and  with  their 
environment . 

To  use  them  to  the  fullest  --  to  plan  what  we 
really  want  will  require  imagination,  determination,  energy 
and  political  courage  and  business  courage.    Do  we  have  the 
stuff? 

(more) 
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What  we  decide  commits  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren  of  the  21st  century. 

I  say  lets  get  with  it. 


usda  1326-68 


7  OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 

I 

Rural/Urban  Balance  —  Whose  Responsibility? 

First,  let  me  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  you  for  meeting  with  us  today.    You  are  all  leaders 
in  your  respective  fields  and  by  definition,  very  busy 
men.    I  hope  that  you  will  count  your  visit  here  as 
time  well  spent.    Surely  I  shall  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  make  it  so. 

Each  of  you  has  some  special  interest  in 
rural  America  —  perhaps  as  a  supplier  of  the  products 
it  consumes;  perhaps  because  of  close  contacts  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  or  because  you  have  lo- 
cated your  plants  in  rural  America.    We  are  met  here 
today  to  discuss  this  portion  of  America  in  a  period 
when  almost  all  of  the  national  conscience  is  focused 
on  yet  another  segment  of  the  land,  the  great  cities. 


Remarks  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
before  representatives  of  rural-oriented  industries  at 
the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  May  13, 
1968,  10  AM,  EDT.  
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It  is  almost  as  if  we  were  two  Nations;  one 
rural,  one  urban,  with  separate  problems,  separate  solu- 
tions, separate  destinies.    But  in  fact  —  as  well  as 
rhetoric  —  we  are  still  one  Nation,  indivisible,  with 
indivisible  problems,  indivisible  solutions;  with  but 
one  destiny.    And  unless  we  recognize  this,  we  shall 
never  overcome  the  terrible  strains  that  threaten  to 
rend  the  social  fabric  of  our  land. 

Today,  a  majority  of  our  population  lives  in 
just  224  major  urban  areas,  crammed  into  just  about  one 
percent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  United  States, 
the  end  result  of  the  most7  massive  migration  the  world 
has  ever  known,  that  from  country  to  city  in  twentieth 
century  USA. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  our  population 
has  grown  by  55  million,  37  percent. 

Our  gross  national  product  went  from  $280 
billion  to  more  than  $800  billion. 

Nearly  3  million  farms  disappeared  in  the 

technological  revolution  that  is  still  sweeping  through 
agriculture. 
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More  than  20  million  people  left  the  country- 
side for  the  city. 

A  third  of  the  original  inner-city  popula- 
tion left  the  city,  settling  in  suburbia. 

And  all  of  this  occurred  without  any  prepara- 
tion, any  viable  planning  to  cushion  its  impact  or  to 
care  for  its  casualties. 

No  wonder r  then,  that  almost  nightly  we  see 
the  impact  on  our  cities  as  masses  of  ill-prepared,  ill- 
educated  immigrants,  packed  into  the  teeming  ghettos 
of  almost  every  major  city,  cut  off  from  meaningful  em- 
ployment; cut  off  from  a  liveable  environment  and,  per- 
haps most  damning  of  all,  cut  off  from  hope,  rebell  in 
despair  against  a  world  they  never  made. 

And  left  behind  in  rural  America,  even  today, 
are  half  the  Nation's  poor,  half  those  receiving  old- 
age  and  childcare  assistance,  living  in  half  the  Nation's 
substandard  housing. 

(more) 
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And  so,  if  I  may  paraphrase,  the  times  are 
out  of  joint  —  the  land  is  out  of  joint,  with  too 
many  people  in  too  little  space  in  urban  America;  with 
a  double-share  of  poverty  in  rural  areas,  in  relation 
to  its  population.    We  are  seeking  your  help  to  redress 
the  balance. 

We  started  on  this  task  more  than  seven  years 
ago,  with  some  hopes,  a  dream  or  two  —  not  many  facts, 
back  then  —  but  a  with  a  firm  conviction  that  something  coil 
be  done.    In  the  years  since  —  by  patiently  compiling 
the  facts;  developing  an  administrative  framework  in 
which  to  operate,  and  by  trial  and  error,  we  have  de- 
veloped some  ideas  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  today. 

We  determined  seven  years  ago  that  no  immut- 
able force  had  ordained  our  country  must  rush  pell  mell 
into  a  world  of  impacted  cities  and  rural  areas  stripped 
of  opportunity.    We  thought  that  more  jobs  and  a  better 
life  could  be  created  in  Town  and  Country  America. 


(more) 
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We  knew  that  most  of  these  jobs  would  not  be 
on  the  farms,  since  farm  employment  —  already  cut  in 
half  by  the  greatest  technological  revolution  mankind 
has  witnessed  —  was  still  going  down. 

This  meant  that  we  needed  industry  in  Town  and 
Country  USA  —  growing  industry,  industry  with  a  future. 

We  took  a  good  hard  look  at  reasons  why  more  in- 
dustry had  not  located  and  grown  in  the  American 
countryside.    We  found  many  reasons,  some  based  on 
reality,  some  based  on  myths. 

Many  of  the  myths  sprang  from  memories  of  what 
small  town  and  rural  America  was  like  decades  ago. 
Some  were  shaped  by  the  writing  of  men  like  Sinclair 
Lewis  and  William  Faulkner,  books  written  in  the  past, 
from  experiences  of  a  still  more-distant  past. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  past  failure  of  indus- 
try to  thrive  in  rural  America  were  —  and  are  —  real, 
and  had  to  be  faced  as  real  problems. 

—  Often  the  labor  supply  was  poorly  educated, 
unsurveyed,  inexperienced,  even  in  poor 
health.    Training  schools  and  training  pro- 
fessionals were  often  unavailable. 


(more) 
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Raw  materials  were  often  so  scattered 
that  only  good  transportation  would 
make  them  readily  available  —  and  often 
that  transportation  did  not  exist. 

Too  often  such  necessities  as  good  water 
systems,  medical  facilities,  good  elec- 
tric and  telephone  service,  hospitals, 
schools  and  shopping  facilities  were  non- 
existent, as  was  decent  housing. 

Too  often,  recreational  and  cultural 
facilities  necessary  to  attract  and  hold 
management  were  non-existent. 

In  many  cases,  forces  for  progress  in 
these  small  town  and  rural  communities 
were  disorganized,  unable  to  plan  for 
industry,  or  to  override  a  vocal  minority 
that  did  not  want  industry  to  come  in  and 
increase  the  level  of  wages. 


(more) 
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I  certainly  will  not  suggest  that  we  have 
overcome  all  of  these  obstacles.    But  —  working  with 
the  various  federal  agencies,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments and  with  private  national,  state  and  local  orga- 
nizations —  much  has  been  accomplished. 

—  All  over  the  country  adult  classes 

in  literacy,  area  vocational  schools, 
manpower  development  and  training 
courses,  labor  surveys,  improved  public 
schools  and  technical  schools  are  up- 
grading and  indentifying  the  labor  force 
in  the  countryside. 

—  Interstate  and  other  highways  —  along 
with  feeder  airlines,  improved  trucking 
and  better  railroad  rates  —  are  making 
both  markets  and  raw  materials  more  ac- 
cessible. 

(more) 
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Billions  of  dollars  have  been  invested 
in  better  community  facilities  these 
past  several  years.    Water  and  sewer 
systems  are  being  built  in  thousands 
of  rural  communities,  often  with  the 
help  of  loans  and  grants  from  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  or 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Rural 
schools  and  health  facilities  are  being 
upgraded  with  the  help  of  substantial 
federal  inputs  under  various  programs. 
Rural  electric  and  telephone  services 
are  moving  ever-closer  to  parity  with 
urban  service.    Federal  loans  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  along  with  private 
capital,  are  financing  hundreds  of  shop- 
ping centers  and  service  industries. 

(more) 
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HUD  and  Agriculture  are  helping  to 
finance  adequate  housing  in  the  country- 
side.   Our  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  made  more  rural  housing  loans  in 
the  past  three  years  than  in  all  the 
prior  years  since  1949,  when  the  program 
began. 

Rural  recreational  and  entertainment 
facilities  are  being  developed  through- 
out the  country,  with  federal  technical 
and  financial  assistance  available  in 
various  forms.    Today  more  than  30,000 
rural  people  market  recreation:  fish- 
ing, hunting,  ski  slopes  —  you  name  it. 
Lakes,  golf  courses  and  swimming  pools 
are  being  built  and  improved. 


(more) 
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—  The  rural  forces  for  progress,  who 
want  to  help  industry  thrive  in  the 
countryside,  are  getting  organized. 
In  thousands  of  rural  communities, 
they  are  putting  together  their  re- 
sources, putting  their  plans  on  paper 
and  into  action.    Counties  are  getting 
together  and  working  in  harmony  on  a 
multi-county  basis. 

We  are  now  canvassing  the  states  to  find  how 
many  are  moving  toward  the  multi-county  base  for  plan- 
ning, development  and  services.    Of  the  first  24  states 
to  report,  17  are  well  on  the  way  toward  multi-county 
programs  or  have  them  under  serious  study.  Georgia, 
Iowa,  Kentucky  and  other  states  are  now  channeling  and 
planning  major  public  services  on  a  multi-county  basis. 
Federal  agencies  are  adjusting  their  programs  to  fit 
the  new  framework. 


(more) 
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The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  is  working 
with  local  community  leaders  in  almost  every  county 
in  the  country,  assisting  them  to  become  better  hosts 
to  industry.    Our  Technical  Action  Panels,  one  in  every 
rural  county,  composed  for  senior  federal  officers  can 
also  provide  "on  the  ground  help." 

If  in  the  past  some  of  you  have  been  made 
to  feel  less  than  welcome  by  rural  communities  —  or 
found  them  poorly  prepared  to  receive  you  —  please 
try  again  now. 

Much  more  can  be  done;  but  these  things 
are  happening  now  in  countryside  America.    Rural  America 
is  being  revitalized  now.    These  improvements  are  in 
being  or  under  construction  now. 

A  number  of  programs  now  before  Congress, 

generally  with  support  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 

will  provide  even  more  momentum.    One  of  these,  an 

amendment  to  Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act,  has  just 
been  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.    It  would  facilitate  planning  and  develop- 
ment on  a  multi-county  basis.    Others  would  provide 
special  incentives  to  encourage  industry  to  locate  in 
the  countryside. 


(more) 
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There  is  evidence  that  the  impact  *f  this  re- 
vitalization  of  rural  America  is  getting  results  in  terms 
of  job  opportunities  in  the  countryside. 

Consider  the  rate  of  gain  in  employment  in 
non-farm  industries.    During  the  three-year  period,  1959 
to  1962,  this  gain  rate  in  Standard  Metropolitan  Statis- 
tical Areas  —  the  large  cities  —  was  1.4  percent. 

In  that  same  period,  rural  areas  had  a  gain  of 
eight-tenths  of  one  percent,  and  small  town  areas  — 
those  with  population  centers  between  2,500  and  5,000  — 
grew  at  a  rate  of  only  one-half  of  one  percent. 

During  the  past  seven  years,  however,  partly 
because  of  efforts  made  by  business  leaders  like  your- 
selves, this  picture  has  been  drastically  changed.  Al- 
most half  of  the  "million  dollar"  plants  opened  last 
year  were  outside  the  large  metropolitan  areas. 

From  1962  to  1966,  the  industrial  employment 

rate  tripled  in  the  urban  areas,  but  went  up  nearly 

eight  times  over  the  base  period  in  rural  areas,  to  6.2 
percent  —  and  up  eleven  times  in  the  small  town  areas  — 

to  5.5  percent. 
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Migration  to  the  large  cities,  while  still 
going  on,  is  slowing,  Vifaereas,  from  1950  to  1960,  non- 
metropolitan  counties  lost  an  average  of  597,000  people 
a  year,  during  the  1960  to  1963  period,  this  shrank 
5-fold,  to  an  average  of  only  118,000  people  a  year. 

This  is  not  surprising.    A  Gallup  poll  re- 
leased one  week  ago  shows  that,  were  jobs  available, 
a  majority  of  the  American  people  —  56  percent  — 
would  prefer  living  on  the  farm  or  in  small  towns. 
The  interesting  thing  about  this  poll  is  that,  compared 
to  a  similar  one  taken  two  years  earlier,  the  number 
expressing  a  preference  for  city  or  suburban  living 
has  dropped  7  percentage  points  while  those  preferring 
rural  living  has  risen  by  the  same  amount.    The  poll 
has  no  explanation  for  this,  but  the  figures  are  not 
surprising,  given  the  increasing  tensions  of  life  in 
large  urban  centers. 

So  the  desire  for  rural  community  living  is 

there;  the  trend  is  in  this  direction;  what  remains  is 

to  accelerate  that  trend,  to  make  this  kind  of  living 
available  to  those  who  want  it,  to  turn  the  exodus  out 
of  rural  America  around;  to  offer  an  alternative  to  many 
who  are  now  prisoners  of  the  urban  ghetto  and  megalopolis. 


(more) 
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So  to  get  down  to  cases,  I  want  to  talk 
with  you  today  as  a  frank  advocate  of  Town  and  Coun- 
try America  as  a  site  for  industries,  for  this  is 
the  key  to  reversing  the  trend  to  megalopolis. 

We  do  not  urge  you  to  move  plants  —  for 
moving  employment  simply  shifts  jobs  around,  nor  are 
we  advocates  of  any  particular  community  or  state  — 
we  like  them  all. 

But  we  do  offer  assistance  in  making  infor- 
mation on  rural  communities  available  to  you  through 
our  Rural  Community  Development  Service  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

We  invite  you  to  examine  our  Plant  Location 
Center  here  in  the  Department,  which  contains  a  wealth 
of  information  from  rural  communities  and  state  de- 
velopment bodies,  information  that  can  help  your  firm 
make  its  decisions  on  location  sites. 


(more) 
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You  can  in  confidence  browse  through  the 
information  provided  by  rural  communities  where  you 
might  be  interested  in  building  an  industry.  Your 
use  of  these  files  will  not  be  made  known  by  our  staff 
to  any  community  or  state  in  which  you  express  an 
interest.    We  will  simply  make  available  to  you  the 
names  and  local  sources  of  information  on  any  community 
which  you  may  wish  to  explore  further.     If  information 
on  a  given  community  or  area  of  interest  is  not  avail- 
able in  our  files,  we  will  get  it  for  you. 

We  shall  have  an  opportunity  today  to  dis- 
cuss further  what  we  are  doing  —  and  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do. 

Many  of  you  have  already  done  much,  but  I 
challenge  you  to  join  in  doing  even  more  to  build  Town 
and  Country  communities  of  tomorrow,  to  build  a  Nation 
in  which  300  million  Americans,  in  the  year  2000,  can 
live  in  less-crowded  conditions  than  200  million  live 
today . 
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We  need  your  participation.    We  need  your  counsel. 
We  need  your  ingenuity.    We  need  it  here  today.    We  need  it 
privately  or  publicly,  from  here  on  in. 

We  can  have  breathing  space,  all  of  us.    We  can  have 
technical  training  for  the  disadvantaged.    We  can  utilize 
idle  manpower.    We  can  provide  jobs  and  opportunities  for 
people  who  are  now  deprived  of  them  —  so  they  can  lead 
decent  lives  in  town  and  country. 

We  can  have  a  countryside  linked  by  clusters  of  re- 
newed towns,  centers  where  air  is  pure  and  life  is  hope- 
ful and  fulfilling. 

We  can  have  complexes  of  industries,  with  full  em- 
ployment, medical  centers,  entertainment  and  recreational 
facilities,  all  sharing  in  a  national  prosperity  that  to- 
day passes  many  by. 

This  is  not  so  wild  a  dream.    It  not  only  can  be 
done,  it  is  being  done  right  now  in  scattered  locations 
across  the  face  of  rural  America. 

A  five-county  area  in  North  Carolina  —  Alleghany, 

Ashe,  Caldwell,  Watauga,  and  Wilkes  Counties  —  is  one  of 

them.    Working  together,  these  counties  have  changed  the 
face  of  the  countryside. 

—  Ten  of  the  16  high  schools  in  the  area  have  been 
built  in  the  last  five  years. 
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—  The  rate  of  home  construction  has  doubled  in 
recent  years,  with  5,000  new  homes  built  in 
the  last  three  years. 

—  Gross  retail  sales  increased  56  percent  in 
the  five-year  period  ending  in  1967. 

—  A  technical  institute  and  a  community  college 
have  been  built  in  the  area  and  a  community 
college  has  been  upgraded  into  a  university  — 
all  in  the  past  five  years. 

This  area  in  Appalachia,  once  poverty  ridden,  is  now 
blooming  and  beginning  a  period  of  rapid  industrial  growth. 

In  Georgia  17  area  planning  and  development  commissions, 
covering  144  of  the  159  Georgia  counties  have  been 
organized.    They  are  helping  towns  and  counties  pull 
themselves  up  by  their  bootstraps.    These  commissions  get 
financial  assistance  from  the  State  government  and  under 
Federal  programs  —  but  first  they  must  raise  $15,000 
themselves.     It's  this  kind  of  local  organization  and 
local  determination  to  move  ahead  that  we  are  encouraging 
all  over  countryside  America. 


(more) 
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Several  proposals  now  before  Congress,  generally  with 
support  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  would  provide  this 
kind  of  momentum  to  more  areas.     One  I  mentioned  earlier, 
amendments  to  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968,  would  establish  a  new  concept  under  which  joint 
city-county  and  multi-county  planning  programs  can  be 
financed  with  Federal  funds.     It  would  also  broaden  the 
concept  of  planning  to  include  a  wider  range  of  local 
problems  and  needs  in  such  fields  as  job  development, 
poverty  and  public  administration.     In  addition,  it  would 
permit  the  granting  of  Federal  funds  to  multi- jurisdictional 
area  organizations  to  help  them  do  the  planning  for  progress. 

Obviously  such  action  would  help  town  and  country  communi- 
ties to  break  out  beyond  the  jurisdictional  walls  which 
have  inhibited  progress. 

The  Rural  Job  Development  Act,  introduced  in  the  Senate 
this  year  with  bi-partisan  support,  would  provide  tax 
incentives  to  encourage  industry  to  locate  in  small  towns 
and  rural  areas  afflicted  with  low  incomes  and  unemployment. 
Cooperating  industries  could  receive  investment  credits, 
accelerated  depreciation  and  a  125  percent  deduction  for 
wages  paid  workers  employed  from  low  income  groups. 

(more) 
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—  I  hope  you  will  take  a  good  look  at  this  and 
other  pending  legislation  to  see  if  it  merits 
your  support  as  legislation  that  will  help 
you  help  the  country  get  this  job  done.  If 
you  think  it  will  help,   I  hope  you  will 
support  it.     If  you  think  amendments,  or 
entirely  different  legislation,  will  help,  I 
hope  you  will  make  proposals.    We  need  your 
opinions  to  perfect  a  program  to  accelerate 
growth  in  the  countryside,  your  help  in 
getting  it  through  Congress  and  your  coopera- 
tion in  making  it  work. 

—  I  hope  that  this  help  will  include  a  commit- 
ment to  consider  the  need  for  a  better  rural- 
urban  balance  when  you  yourselves  are  planning 
branch  plants,  and  I  hope  you  will  urge  your 
fellow  industrialists  to  consider  the  new 
Countryside  America  in  their  expansion  plans. 

The  biggest  obstacle  in  our  path,  I  think,  is  a  lack  of 
belief  that  we  can  change  the  future  ...  a  feeling,  somehow, 
that  we  are  now  the  blind  prisoners  of  events,  rather  than 
the  master  of  them. 


(more) 
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Late  last  year  we  had  a  symposium  on  the  subject  I  have 
discussed  today,  rural-urban  balance,  and  Jim  Rouse,  the 
developer  of  the  new  town  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  summed 
up  this  feeling  when  he  said: 

"The  prevailing  mood  ...  in  America  today, 
although  one  of  urgency  and  yearning  to  move 
ahead,  is  really  one  of  disbelief  —  disbelief 
that  anything  is  really  going  to  happen. 

"This,  to  me,  is  the  most  devastating  fact 
about  America  today,  that  people  have  come  to 
look  upon  the  problems  of  the  urban  environment, 
however  they  are  identified,  as  battles  to  be 
fought  rather  than  victories  to  be  won. 

"We  talk  in  terms  'of  the  need  for,     not  'how 
to  do  it.'     There  is  missing  from  the  American 
mentality,  attitude,  and  spirit  the  conviction 
that  we  have  the  capacity,  the  resources,  and 
determination  to  do  it  —  and  that  we  will  — 
not  in  100  years  or  50  years  or  in  40  years,  but 
in  a  decade. 

"Yet  there  is  absolutely  no  question  that  we 
have  the  capacity  to  do  it  —  absolutely  no 
question  about  it." 


(more) 
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End  quote . 

Well  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  have 
the  resources  to  accomplish,  with  your  help,  what  we  have 
discussed  today,  given  the  will  to  do  it! 

If  we  can  do  so,  we  will  regain  something  very  important 
which  this  country  is  in  danger  of  losing.     And  that  is  a 
vision  of  the  future  based  on  the  possible  --  and  not  just 
the  probable. 

It  is  probable  —  unless  we  act  boldly  now  —  that  in 
another  30  years  200  million  of  us  will  be  packed  into  200 
or  so  teeming,  polluted  metropolitan  areas.     It  is  certainly 
not  desirable.     Yet  if  we  base  our  planning,  our  new 
installations,  on  this  probability ,  then  certainly  the 
prophesy  of  this  kind  of  America  will  become  self-fulfilling. 

If  on  the  other  hand  we  make  a  national  commitment  of  the 
kind  of  America  that  is  possible  and  desirable,  we  can 
change  the  face  of  this  land;  we  can  preserve  its  social 
fabric,  we  can  build  a  society  that  is  worthy  of  the  dream 
that  has  guided  this  nation  now  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
I  devoutly  hope  for  your  help  in  doing  so. 

Thank  you. 
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There  are  a  lot  of  these  stories  from  the 
thirties  —  humorous  or  wry  —  but  all  illustrative  of  the 
fact  that  laws  and  administrative  procedures  are,  in  fact, 
made  by  men        and  that  government,  huge  and  ponderous  at 
times,  still  reflects  a  very  human  side. 

So  today,  we  look  back  to  the  beginning  35  years 
ago.     We  mark  the  anniversary  and  very  proudly  and  humbly 
we  pay  our  tribute  to  you  here  today  ...  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Department,  many  of  whom  have  just  recently  retired 
or  who  are  approaching  the  day  of  retirement  . . .  and  we 
salute  those  who  are  gone. 

The  commodity,  land,  credit  and  rural  programs 
created  in  the  thirties  struck  deep  roots  upon  which 
American  agriculture  has  grown  and  flourished.  Their 
intent  and  purpose  have  given  invaluable  direction  to  our 
farm  economy.     Their  flexibility  has  enabled  program 
modifications  through  the  years        and  will  in  the  years 
to  come  --  to  reflect  ever-changing  conditions  both  at 
home  and  abroad . 

As  the  gods  measure  time,  35  years  is  a  short 
period  indeed.     To  man  it  is  most  of  a  working  lifetime. 
Those  of  you  who  were  there,  who  had  a  part  in  that  great 
undertaking,  can  count  them  as  years  well  spent.     We  are 
all  in  your  debt . 

Thank  you.  ^^^,y 
  MAY  16  1968 


US.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

We  celebrate  not  one  anniversary  today,  but  two 
—  the  signing  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  on 
May  12,  1933,  which  brings  us  here  today,  and  a  much 
earlier  one,  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  May  15,  1862. 

At  that  time,  106  years  ago,  the  auditorium  in 
which  we  meet  was  open  country,  the  site  of  USDA's  first 
experimental  farm.  The  price  of  the  corn  and  wheat  that 
grew  here  is  not  recorded,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  what- 
ever it  was,  it  wasn't  enough  then  as  now. 

A  lot  has  happened  since,  most  of  it  for  the 
better.     In  reading  House  Resolution  269,  an  enabling  act 
to  establish  a  Department  of  Agriculture,   I  discovered 
that  the  Congress  set  the  salary  of  the  first  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  at  $3,000  per  annum  and  that  of  his  Chief 
Clerk,  who  would  now  correspond  to  our  Under  Secretary  — 
at  $2,000  per  annum. 

You  can  see  a  reproduction  of  this  Act  here 

today . 

Well,  the  salaries  have  improved  some  ...  the 
job  has  gotten  a  little  tougher,  perhaps,  but  there  are 
compensations.     For  also  in  the  1862  Act  was  this  provision 

Remarks  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at 
Ceremonies  marking  the  35th  anniversary  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act,  Jefferson  Auditorium,  USDA,  Wednesday, 
May  15,   1968,   10  a.m.,  EDT. 
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Office  of  the  Secretary 


I  am  glad  to  be  back  in  Iowa  again  —  to  this 
heartland  of  American  agriculture.    And  I  am  very  pleased 
and  honored  to  have  been  asked  to  take  part  in  this 
occasion  tonight. 

We  held  a  similar  affair  in  Washington  this 
morning.    It  also  marked  this  35th  anniversary  year  of 
national  farm  program  legislation.    We  recognized  and 
honored  those  people  who  played  their  part  at  the  national 
level  in  the  beginnings  of  farm  program  legislation  and 
Triple-A.    It  was  a  grand  affair. 

And  it  is  only  fitting  and  proper  that  Iowafs 
observance  be  held  on  the  same  day.    This  proud  and  strong 
agricultural  State  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  farm  and 
rural  progress  since  the  first  pioneers  pushed  West  of 
the  Mississippi.    Tou  made  history  along  with  the  Nation's 
Capital  35  years  ago. 


Remarks  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
at  the  Iowa  ceremony  marking  the  35th  ysar  of  national 
farm  legislation  and  recognizing  Triple-A  personnel, 
Wednesday,  May  15,  1968,  7  p.m.,  CDT,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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Iowa  has  sent  more  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
to  Washington  —  four  of  them  —  than  any  other  State, 
and  all  four  made  their  marks  in  agricultural  history. 
There  were  James  (Tama  Jim)  Wilson,  Edwin  T.  Meridith, 
and  those  two  giants  of  intellect  and  vision,  Henry  C. 
Wallace  and  his  son,  Henry  A.  Wallace. 

And  in  noting  records,  may  I  point  out  that 
Tama  Jim  Wilson  set  a  mark  that  still  stands  —  the 
longest  service  of  any  Secretary,  16  years  in  Washington 
under  three  Presidents.    Quite  frankly,  I  don't  know 
how  he  did  it.    You  make  rugged  men  here  in  Iowa. 

There  were  many  capable  men  from  Iowa  who  worked 
under  Henry  Wallace  during  Triple-A.    Included  were:  the 
late  Dr.  A.  G.  Black,  chief  of  the  farm  economics  section 
at  Iowa  State  College.    Dr.  Black  was  loaned  by  the  college 
to  serve  temporarily  as  corn-hog  administrator. 

—  Chester  C.  Davis,  reared  on  a  Dallas  county 
farm  and  a  graduate  of  Grinnell  College.    He  became 
commissioner  of  agriculture  of  Montana  and  was  the  first 
production  administrator  of  Triple-A.    He  later  became 
administrator  of  Triple-A  and  was  War  Food  Administrator. 

(more) 
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—  M.L.  Wilson,  reared  on  a  Cass  County  farm. 
A  student  at  Iowa  State  College,  he  later  farmed  in 
Montana  and  was  put  in  charge  of  wheat  production  control. 

Three  more  Iowans  actively  involved  35  years 
ago  are  now  on  my  staff  —  Arthur  Thompson,  Byron  Allen 
and  Walter  Wilcox.    Art,  who  served  as  an  assistant  to 
Henry  Wallace,  now  heads  up  my  grain  policy  staff  in 
ASCS.    Barney  moved  to  Minnesota  some  30-odd  years  ago, 
served  as  commissioner  of  agriculture  while  I  was  Governor, 
and  is  now  my  assistant  for  federal-state  relations.  As 
many  of  you  know,  both  men  played  key  roles  in  the  first 
U.S.  corn  loan  entered  into  up  in  Pochontas  county  in  1933. 
Walter  Wilcox,  who  was  at  Iowa  State  in  1933,  is  now  the 
Department's  Director  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Your  people,  your  farm  leaders,  your  organizations 
and  your  universities  always  have  supplied  both  Iowa  and 
the  national  government  with  men  firmly  rooted  to  agrarian 
interests  and  dedicated  to  the  national  welfare. 

And  they  brought  —  and  still  bring  —  to  their 
work  elements  vital  not  only  to  farm  affairs,  but  to  a 
strong  democracy  —  the  feeling,  the  value,  and  the  warmth 
of  understanding  people. 

(more) 


Human  values  and  hard  work  meshed  here  35  years 
ago  into  the  programs  of  Triple-A.    The  honored  guests 
here  tonight,  who  played  such  a  key  and  vital  role  in 
those  commodity,  land-use  and  credit  programs,  have 
much  to  be  proud  of  and  much  to  remember. 

The  weather  was  bleak,  raw  and  harsh  that  spring 
of  1933;  the  winter  had  been  long  and  hard.    If  the  weather 
was  rough,  it  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the  economic 
buffeting  that  had  rocked  rural  America  since  1929. 

Surpluses  were  heaped  on  the  land  and  commodity 
prices  had  plunged  to  all-time  lows.    Bankruptcies  and 
foreclosures  were  the  order  of  the  day.    Hard  cash  was 
as  elusive  as  a  paid-up  mortgage  note  and  a  dollar  bill 
" looked  as  big  as  a  window  shade. " 

There  was  discontent,  uneasiness  and  fear  across 
the  land.  There  was  a  general  feeling  of  frustration  and 
resentment  astir  in  rural  America. 

Cash  farm  income  had  fallen  to  $4.37  billion  in 
1932  —  the  lowest  during  the  quarter  century  for  which 
there  are  records.    The  purchasing  power  of  the  1932  income 
was  40  percent  less  than  that  of  1929.    Incidentally,  that 
$4.37  billion  national    farm  income  total  in  1932  was  only 
$88  million  more  than  Iowa's  total  cash  farm  receipts  last 
year. 

(more) 


Farm  prices  had  dropped  an  average  of  55  percent 
from  1929  to  1933.    Grain  prices  fell  63  percent,  and  meat 
animals  60  percent. 

In  Iowa,  the  state  average  price  for  corn  dropped 
to  12  cents  a  bushel  in  December  of  1932,  but  the  price 
hit  8  and  10  cents  a  bushel,  or  lower,  in  some  counties. 

In  fact,  with  coal  prices  high  and  corn  low,  with 
the  cribs  full  of  corn  and  the  coal  bins  empty,  many  Iowa 
farmers  —  as  you  well  remember  —  turned  to  burning  corn 
to  heat  their  homes.    They  also  melted  some  grates  until 
they  learned  to  feed  the  ears  in  slowly. 

Corn  burning  experiments  were  conducted  by  the 
Iowa  Engineering  Experiment  Station  at  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames.    It  was  found  that  141  pounds  of  Iowa  ear  corn,  with 
8  percent  moisture  had  the  same  heating  value  as  100 
pounds  of  Iowa  coal. 

It  was  determined  that  40  bushels  of  ear  corn 
(70  pounds  per  bushel)  were  equivalent  to  a  ton  of  Iowa 
coal.    About  47  bushels  of  corn  were  found  equivalent  to 
one  ton  of  Illinois  coal.    It  took  57  bushels  of  corn  to 
equal  a  ton  of  anthracite  coal. 

(more) 
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Finally,  it  was  determined  that  it  required  the 
corn  from  10  acres  of  Iowa  land  to  produce  enough  fuel 
to  heat  the  average  house  one  winter. 

A  lot  of  corn  acreage  was  used  to  heat  Iowa 
homes  back  then  —  and  Iowa  corn  stoked  the  furnaces  of 
many  a  courthouse  and  school. 

Other  commodities  in  Iowa  also  had  dipped  to  low 
levels  —  even  on  the  basis  of  state-wide  average  monthly 
prices.    Most  of  you  will  remember  these  prices: 

—  soybeans,  38  cents  a  bushel  in  December  of  1932; 

—  cattle,  $3.90  a  hundredweight  in  January  and 
February  of  1933; 

—  hogs,  $2.40  a  hundredweight  in  December  of  1932; 

—  wheat,  34  cents  a  bushel  in  February  of  1933,  and 

—  milk  dropped  to  95  cents  per  hundredweight  in 
March  of  1933. 

The  farmer  was  in  the  most  extreme  financial  crisis 
in  history  when  Henry  A  Wallace  became  the  11th  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  on  March  4,  1933.    The  nation's  entire  banking 
system  had  collapsed.    Unemployment  in  the  cities  had  reached 
monumental  levels.    There  was  no  purchasing  power  to  obtain 
what  was  produced.    And  hopelessness  reach  epidemic  proportions 

(more) 
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Even  among  farmers  —  normally  one  of  the  most 
stable  elements  in  American  society  —  there  were  strikes, 
forcible  interventions  with  legal  processes  such  as 
mortgage  sales,  mob  formation  and  violence,  and  even 
violence  to  constituted  law  officers  such  as  sheriffs 
and  judges. 

The  farmer  was  on  a  tortuous  road.    He  was 
burdened  with  surpluses,  strapped  with  fixed  costs  and 
high  interest  rates,  hobbled  for  credit,  and  whipsawed 
by  low  prices  and  disappearing  markets. 

It  was  against  this  backdrop  of  calamity  that 
Secretary  Wallace  and  President  Roosevelt  moved  quickly 
after  the  inaugural  to  devise  programs  for  farm  relief. 
And  with  crops  going  in,  they  were  under  the  gun  — 
particularly  to  avert  more  surpluses  in  corn,  wheat  and 
cotton.    The  "race  with  the  sun"  was  underway. 

Incidentally,  I  well  remember  another  time  — 
and  a  very  similar  situation  —  when  farm  leaders,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  President  and  the  Congress 
had  to  race  the  sun  to  get  legislation  and  programs  into 
operation. 

(more) 
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This  was  in  1961,  immediately  after  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  took  office.    After  consultation  with 
farm  leaders  and  with  his  full  backing,  I  had  the 
Emergency  Feed  Grain  bill  drafted.    President  Kennedy 
submitted  the  proposal  to  Congress  on  February  16. 
Many  said  it  couldn't  be  passed  in  time,  but  the  Feed 
Grain  Act  was  approved  on  March  22,  1961.    As  many  of 
you  may  remember,  within  minutes  after  President  Kennedy 
had  signed  the  Act  into  law,  I  headed  for  the  Midwest 
with  commodity  experts  f row  ASCS  to  explain  and  to  get 
the  corn  and  grain  sorghum  program  into  operation. 

In  1933,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  — 
Triple  A  —  became  law  on  Friday,  May  12.    And  that  night 
—  and  over  the  week  end  —  Secretary  Wallace  met  with 
farm  leaders  to  get  the  programs  on  the  road. 

Quite  simply,  the  Act's  intent  and  purpose  was 
adjustment  —  to  remove  the  surpluses  and  to  restore  farm 
purchasing  power  by  adjusting  production  to  effective 
demand.    Acreage  adjustment  programs  were  based  on 
voluntary  agreements  with  producers.    Direct  payments  were 
authorized  for  participation  in  the  programs.    The  designated 
basic  crops  in  1933  were  wheat,  cotton,  field  corn,  hogs, 
rice,  tobacco  and  milk  and  its  products. 

(more) 
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The  legislation  and  the  Triple-A  programs  relied 
on  cooperative  and  democratic  processes.    They  still  do. 
The  only  way  farmers  can  get  —  and  keep  —  a  balanced 
production,  a  shared  fair  return,  and  a  richer  life  is 
to  do  the  job  themselves,  to  hold  together,  and  to  stick 
with  programs  that  give  results. 

And  may  I  say  —  here  and  now,  after  almost 
eight  years  of  intense  exposure  —  that  I  believe  the 
necessity  for  a  national  farm  policy  is  as  strong  as 
ever.    I  believe  in  the  rights  of  farmers  to  a  good 
return  and  strong  purchasing  power.    If  the  farmer  is  to 
have  these  rights,  the  commodity  programs  —  which  had 
their  genesis  in  the  Triple-A  —  must  go  on.  Fundamentally, 
the  problem  of  1968  is  the  same  as  in  1933  —  overproduction , 
the  ability  to  produce  far   more  than  effective  demand 
will  absorb.    If  we  don't  meet  that  problem,  the  bottom 
will  fall  out  of  farm  prices  once  again. 

The  shortest  road  to  obliterating  the  family 
farm  . . .  the  shortest  road  to  national  destruction  . . . 
the  quickest  way  to  become  a  have-not  nation  ...  is  the 
downhill  route  we  would  follow  if  we  permit  surpluses  to 
pile  up  again. 

May  we  never  live  to  see  that  day. 

(more) 
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You  people  here  in  Iowa  not  only  sent  leaders 
to  Washington  to  devise  agrarian  policy  and  fair  programs, 
you  also  helped  blaze  the  conservation  trail. 

Using  Agricultural  Conservation  Program  cost- 
sharing,  you  now  have  enough  storage-type  farm  dams  and 
ponds  to  create  a  lake  with  an  area  7  times  as  large  as 
Spirit  Lake  up  in  Dickinson  county. 

There  are  enough  sod  waterways  to  create  a  ribbon 
of  green  from  Des  Moines  to  London  and  back.    There  are 
enough  terraces  and  diversions  to  go  around  the  earth 
twice  —  and  have  a  good  start  on  a  third  round. 

Price  support  loans  in  Iowa,  since  the  programs 
began  through  December  31,  1967,  have  totaled  $4.06  billion. 
Of  this,  corn  price  support  loans  alone  totaled  more  than 
$3  billion.    And  one-third  of  the  corn  loans  have  been 
made  since  1961. 

That  first  corn  loan  35  years  ago  this  November 
24  was  truly  an  historic  occasion.    I  am  very  pleased 
that  so  many  of  the  original  participants  are  especially 
recognized  here  tonight. 

(more) 
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In  a  speech  here  in  Des  Moines  on  November  11, 
1933,  Secretary  Wallace  announced  his  intention  to  initiate 
a  new  farm-stored  corn  loan  program  in  about  10  days  time. 
The  announcement,  as  I'm  told  some  announcements  by 
Secretaries  still  do,  caught  a  lot  of  people  back  in 
Washington  unawares  —  and  the  scramble  was  on. 

The  fiscal  people  headed  up  to  Jesse  Jones* 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  get  funds  so  that 
the  nonrecourse  loans  could  be  handled  by  the  newly- 
established  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  —  at  that  time 
operating  under  a  Delaware  charter. 

The  people  in  George  Peek's  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration  began  to  iron  out  program  policy 
and  regulations.    And  Art  Thompson  came  into  the  act 
about  this  time  to  help  devise  forms  and  to  pressure  the 
General  Printing  Office  to  give  some  priority  to  printing 
them. 

About  this  time,  too,  Henry  Wallace  called  his 
old  friend  Barney  Allen,  who  was  in  the  State  legislature 
at  the  time  and  was  publisher  of  the  Pocahontas  Record- 
Democrat  . 

(more) 
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Because  Iowa  was  the  leading  corn  producing 
State,  Wallace  thought  it  only  proper  that  the  first  loan 
should  be  made  here  —  and  Barney  quite  properly  agreed. 
So  Barney  called  some  of  his  old  schoolboy  friends  —  and 
W.  W.  Eral  of  Pocahontas  County  agreed  to  enter  into  the 
first  corn  loan  in  history. 

Back  in  Washington,  funds  had  been  pledged,  and 
one  of  the  Department's  men  who  had  a  close  friend  in 
the  Government  Printing  Office's  plant  had  eased  the 
corn-loan  forms  up  the  priority  list. 

The  first  batch  of  loan  forms  arrived  at  the 
Department  early  in  the  afternoon  of  November  23rd  and 
Art  Thompson  had  the  mail  bags  hauled  into  the  basement 
Post  Office.    Then  he  discovered  that  the  mail  room 
wanted  $96.86  —  and  every  stamp  in  the  Department  — 
to  air  mail  them  to  Iowa.    It  took  a  call  by  Secretary 
Wallace  to  get  the  money.    And  Art  only  caught  the  mail 
plane  because  a  rain  squall  held  it  on  the  ground  an 
extra  10  minutes. 

The  forms  were  received  here  in  Des  Moines  by 
Iowa  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ray  Murray  shortly  before 
noon  on  November  24th.    H.  C.  Aaberg,  assistant  Secretary, 
was  charged  with  taking  the  loan  forms  and  other  supplies 
to  Pocahontas  County. 

(more) 
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Mr.  Aaberg  flew  to  Pocahontas  county  shortly 
after  noon  in  a  plane  provided  by  the  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune  and  handed  the  first  corn-loan  blank  to 
county  officials.    And,  as  the  Pocahontas  Record-Democrat 
documented  the  occasion,  "...  So  began,  at  1:42  p.m., 
Friday,  November  24,  the  government's  corn  loan  plan  in 
the  United  States." 

The  party  drove  to  the  Eral  farm  a  mile  and 
quarter  south,  where  Theo  McCartan,  official  sealer, 
measured  the  crib  —  figured  to  contain  1,300  bushels. 
Mr.  Eral  took  his  certificate  to  the  Commercial  State 
Bank  in  Pocahontas  where  Charles  E.  Watts,  President  of 
the  bank,  accepted  the  certificate  and  gave  Mr.  Eral 
$585  due  him  on  the  1,300  bushels  at  the  45  cent  loan  rate. 

Fred  Roewe,  of  Laurens,  was  president  of  the 
county  warehouse  board  at  that  time.    The  copy  of  the  loan 
application  was  filed  with  County  Recorder  Verge  Peterson 
who,  now  Mrs.  Verge  White,  is  a  price  support  clerk  in 
the  Pocahontas  ASCS  County  Office. 

As  Barney  Allen  told  me  just  recently:    "...  That 

day  in  Pocahontas  County,  Iowa,  corn  rose  from  10  cents  a 

bushel  to  45  cents  a  bushel,  by  one  little  act  —  the 

sealing  of  a  crib  of  corn  for  my  old  school  mate  who  went 

to  Charley  Watts*  bank  with  the  proper  papers  and  got  a 
nonrecourse  loan  on  his  corn  at  45  cents." 

(more) 
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And  the  Des  Moines  Register-Tribuene,  in  an  end 
of  the  year  story  dated  December  31,  1933,  had  this  to 
say  about  the  program: 

"The  year  1933,  the  year  when  farm  relief  became 
an  actuality,  drew  to  a  close  Saturday  with  corn-belt 
agriculture,  that  aching  tooth  in  the  nation's  economic 
bridgework,  feeling  the  effects  of  more  than  21  million 
dollars  worth  of  New  Deal  'dental  work.1 

"...  Tax  collections  have  picked  up.  Businessmen 
throughout  the  state  reported  the  best  Christmas  business 
in  years  almost  without  exception.  Bankers  have  noted  new 
life  in  trade  channels." 

That  program  35  years  ago  did  breathe  new  life 
into  the  farm  and  State  economy.    And  there  were  others. 
The  corn-hog  program  cut  into  over-supplies.    The  wheat 
program  cut  down  production,  and  Iowa  had  another  first 
in  this  program.    The  first  benefit  payments  in  the  wheat 
adjustment  program  moved  to  midwestern  farmers  on  October  31, 
1933,  when  485  checks  totaling  $52,147.60  were  mailed  to 
farmers  in  Monona  County. 

(more) 
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Iowa  was  the  leading  state  in  establishing  corn- 
hog  committees,  setting  up  its  first  county  committees  in 
June  of  1933.    And  the  National  Corn-Hog  Committee  of  25, 
made  up  of  delegates  of  the  Iowa  committees  and  those  from 
9  other  midwestern  states,  was  formed  in  Des  Moines  on 
July  18,  1933. 

Roswell  Garst,  of  Carroll  county,  was  a  member  of 
that  committee.    You  will  remember,  that  his  was  the  farm 
visited  by  a  skeptical  Nikita  Krushchev  back  in  the  ' 50*s. 
After  seeing  Mr.  Garst's  farm  operation,  the  Premier  went 
home  and  announced  a  new  agricultural  plan  for  the  USSR. 

There  are  many  fascinating  items  in  the  long 
course  of  agricultural  history.    There  are  many  thousands 
of  individuals  who  have  contributed  to  making  our  agricultural 
plant  the  world's  most  efficient  and  productive  unit. 

And  the  most  unique  —  certainly  the  most  pivotal 
—  factor  in  our  agricultural  system  and  commodity  program 
administration  is  the  county  committee  system  that  evolved 
during  the  Triple-A  years  of  the  Thirties. 

The  people  who  made  this  system  work,  who  gave 
unstintingly  of  their  time  and  effort,  include  those 
honored  here  tonight.    Nowhere  else  in  the  world,  and  at 
no  time  in  history,  has  there  ever  been  a  system  comparable 
to  it. 

(more) 
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And  the  idea  of  local  administration  of  farm 
programs  again  came  from  Iowa  people.    It  grew  out  of 
discussions  by  Henry  Wallace,  M.  L.  Wilson  and  Chester 
Davis . 

From  the  beginning,  two  important  concepts  have 
characterized  the  committee  system:     (1)  the  democratic 
process  of  electing  committeemen  in  counties  and 
communities,  and  (2)  the  belief  that  the  person  best  able 
to  administer  a  farm  program  in  the  most  practical  way, 
with  the  most  beneficial  long-term  results,  is  the  farmer 
himself. 

The  predecessor  of  the  present-day  county  committee 
in  1933  was  the  producer  association.    More  than  4,000  of 
these  association  committees  were  formed.    They  handled 
nearly  two  million  production  adjustment  contracts  in  1933 
alone. 

From  1933  through  1937  the  local  administration 
system  was  modified  and  refined,  and  in  1938  the  Congress 
made  the  system  mandatory  for  the  administration  of 
commodity  and  land-use  programs. 

The  county  committee  system  —  a  truly  American 
institution  —  has  done  a  remarkable  and  invaluable  job 
through  the  years. 

(more) 
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It  became  —  and  it  remains  —  the  primary  body 
of  administration  and  jurisprudence  for  farm  programs. 
In  many  ways,  it  epitomizes  American  democracy  and  reflects 
the  principles  upon  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  founded. 

One  hundred  and  six  years  ago  today,  on  May  15, 
1862,  Abraham  Lincoln  put  his  signature  to  Public  Law 
62  of  the  37th  Congress.    A  new  Department  of  Agriculture 
then  came  into  being. 

All  of  us  here  tonight  not  only  recognize  the 
beginning  of  national  farm  policy  35  years  ago  while 
honoring  those  who  were  part  of  that  beginning,  but  we 
are  also  forging  another  link  in  an  historic  span  of  more 
than  a  century  of  agrarian  effort. 

For  my  part  —  although  I  didn't  initially  seek 
it  —  no  job  could  give  a  greater  opportunity  for  service 
than  that  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ...  no  task  could 
be  at  once  more  demanding  and  yet  more  rewarding. 

All  of  you  have  been  in  the  thick  of  it,  too. 
You  know  it's  been  no  bed  of  roses  to  get  the  best 
possible  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  for 
the  farmer  and  his  community. 

(more) 
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We've  had  some  rough  go-arounds  to  get  and  to 
keep  good  programs.    We'll  probably  have  some  more. 

But  I  assure  you  that,  as  Henry  Wallace  pointed 
out  more  than  30  years  ago,  we'll  go  ahead  "with  the 
genius  of  our  people,  and  that  we'll  stick  ...  through 
thick  and  thin,  no  matter  how  great  the  pressures  of 
opportunists . " 

The  race  with  the  sun  was  won  in  the  past  —  it 
will  be  won  again  whenever  it  must  be  won. 

Thank  you. 
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JUN  1  z  1968 


NOT  SO  WILD  A  DREAM 


I  am  indebted  to  Eric  Severeid  for  the  title 
of  my  remarks  tonight,  "Not  So  Wild  A  Dream,"  a  great 
book   by  a  fellow  Midwesterner  and  outstanding  commen- 
tator on  the  American  scene. 

I  suppose  that  some  editorial  writers  will 
make  fun  of  that  title,  as  editorial  writers  are  wont 
to  do,  but  I  don't  much  care.    A  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture must  develop  a  thick  skin  and  a  forgiving 
nature  if  he  is  to  survive  the  ordeal  of  power  —  and 
besides,  it  expresses  what  I  feel  deeply  and  sincerely. 

Dennis  Gabor  once  said  that  "We  cannot  pre- 
dict the  future,  but  we  can  invent  it,"  and  Wilbert 
Moore,  the  great  sociologist,  tells  us  that  "Revolu- 
tions thrive  on  Utopian  images,  and  without  such  images 
they  will  fail." 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
to  the  National  Manpower  Conference  on  The  Rural  to 
Urban  Population  Shift,  Oklahoma  State  University,  Still- 
water, Oklahoma,  Friday,  May  17,  1968,  7:00  PM,  CDT. 
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So  lets  be  frank.    The  solution  to  the 
problem  posed  by  your  conference  this  week,  "The  Rural 
to  Urban  Population  Shift,"  will  be  Utopian  to  some, 
and  it  involves,  in  a  very  real  sense,  inventing  our 
own  future.     It  will  amount  to  a  revolution  —  not  the 
violent  kind,  but  one  just  as  far-reaching,  just  as 
comprehensive,  just  as  pervasive,  as  that  of  1776, 
or  the  Jacksonian  revolution  of  the  last  century,  or 
the  social  revolution  of  the  thirties.    John  Fischer 
described  it  when  he  wrote  in  Harper's  early  this  year: 


"It  may  be  a  time  when  we  find  a 
new  national  purpose:    to  resettle  the 
deserted  hinterland,  to  discover  ways  of 
moving  people  and  jobs  away  from  megalop- 
olis before  it  becomes  both  uninhabitable 
and  ungovernable      It  may  be  a  period 
when  we  invent  new  ways  to  govern  the 
modern  state,  as  we  invented  the  machinery 
for  settling  and  governing  an  empty  con- 
tinent 200  years  ago. 

"Certainly  it  will  be  a  period  of 
political  realignment  — possibly  more 
drastic  than  anything  yet  imagined  either 
by  the  despairing  youngsters  of  the  New 
Left  or  the  frightened  oldsters  of  the"" 
Extreme  Right.' 
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...But,  Fischer  might  have  added,  not  as 
drastic  as  what  the  Nation  has  already  undergone. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United  States  has 
witnessed  a  rural-urban  migration  greater  than  the 
exodus  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New  at  its  height ; 
greater  even  than  the  movement  of  peoples  in  Eastern 
Europe  in  1945-46. 

And  so,  if  what  I  discuss  tonight  —  revers- 
ing the  trend  from  country  to  megalopolis  —  if  this 
sounds  Utopian,  we  might  reflect  for  a  moment  on  how 
you  might  have  greeted  a  hypothetical  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  who  stood  before  you  on  a  May  evening  in 
1945,  and  who  said  something  like  this: 

—  "In  the  next  20  years  we're  going  to 
shift  20  million  people  out  of  the 
country  and  into  the  city; 

—  "In  the  process,  3  million  farms  will 
disappear; 

—  "And  a  third  of  the  cities'  original 
population  will  migrate  and  settle  in 
the  suburbs." 
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How  wild  a  dream,  and  yet  this  is  what  hap- 
pened.   But  for  this  army  of  migrants,  there  were  no 
reception  centers;  no  basic  training;  no  aid  stations 
for  the  casualties;  no  GI  bill  to  enable  the  veterans 
of  the  migration  to  enter  the  mainstream  of  American 
life. 

And  so  a  generation  passed,  and  more;  a 
generation  that  had  firsthand  experience  with  the 
cockroach  and  the  rat  —  but  had  never,  many  of  them, 
seen  a  butterfly;  whose  view  was  bounded  by  garbage 
cans  and  concrete;  but  who  had  never  seen  a  tree  or 
an  open  field. 

...Who  had  lost,  most  damning  of  all,  that 

one  item  that  made  the  hardships  of  an  earlier  frontier 
bearable  . . .  hope. 

The  migration  has  slowed,  but  it  is  by  no 

means  over.     Rural  minority  group  members  double  their 
population  every  generation.    The  agricultural  revolu- 
tion continues,  unabated,  the  latest  example  being  the 
mechanical  tobacco  harvester  which  will  soon  invade  the 
southeastern  states  hitherto  largely  untouched  by  mech- 
anization in  that  commodity. 
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And  so  I  plead  guilty  —  unless  someone 
steps  forward  to  claim  credit  —  to  coining  the  phrase 
"Rural-Urban  Balance."    It  is  an  imperfect  phrase, 
but  the  best  one  I  could  come  up  with  to  describe  the 
paradox  I  see  in  crowding  some  140  million  Americans 
into  less  than  two  percent  of  the  continental  land  mass, 
and  basing  all  our  public  and  private  decisions  on  the 
assumption  that  another  80  million  will  be  crowded  in- 
to the  same  area  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

If  this  happens  —  and  it  surely  will  if  we 
become  slaves  to  the  trend  line,  basing  our  plans  on 
the  probable,  rather  than  the  desirable  —  we  will 
enter  the  next  century  with  greatly  exacerbated  prob- 
lems left  over  from  this  century,  rather  than  arriving 
at  solutions.    The  consequences  to  the  American  Dream 
—  the  completion  of  the  American  Revolution  that  even 
now  is  sweeping  the  world,  200  years  later  —  are  too 
horrendous  to  contemplate. 
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I  think  I  can  say  that  I  have  fought  for, 
explained,  publicized,  and  exhorted  on  the  need  for 
a  rural  renaissance  and  for  rural-urban  balance  just 
about  as  much  as  anyone  in  this  Nation.     I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  progress  that  has  been  made  —  small 
as  it  is  alongside  the  mammoth  job  that  must  be  done 
—  and  I  remain  a  fervent  believer  that  this  Nation 
can  indeed  invent  its  own  future,  and  can  have  a 
better  future  than  that  predicted  for  it  by  exponents 
of  the  ant  hill  philosophy  of  demography,  who  pre- 
scribe as  an  article  of  faith,  this  trinity: 

1.  That  growth  of  megalopolis  is  inevitable; 

2.  That  decline  of  rural  areas  is  inexorable; 

3.  And  that  questioning  the  articles  of 
faith  is  inconceivable. 

I  have  left  the  faith.     I  plead  guilty 
to  heresy,  but  I  also  admit  that  it  took 
me  some  years  to  promulgate  a  new  faith 
to  replace  the  old. 


(more) 
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A  few  years  back  those  of  us  who  were  con- 
cerned about  this  problem  were  talking  in  the  somewhat 
nebulous  terms  of  general  rural  development. 

I  think  back  to  the  campaign  on  which  we 
embarked  —  trying  to  interest  local  leaders  in  coop- 
erative and  coordinated  action  for  rural  community 
improvement.     I  think  of  the  legislation  that  was  en- 
acted to  help  provide  more  profitable  farming,  more 
business  and  industrial  job  opportunities  in  rural 
America,  better  job  training  for  rural  youth  and  un- 
deremployed adults  . . .  better  housing  and  modern 
water  and  disposal  facilities  in  rural  communities. 

Then  we  began  thinking  more  and  more  of 
regional  development  —  the  harnessing  and  improvement 
of  all  the  resources  of  a  region  or  area  comprising 
a  number  of  counties,  such  as  the  TENCO  in  Iowa,  Little 
River  in  Arkansas  and  a  number  of  others. 


(more) 
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We  began  to  talk  in  terms  of  Town  and  Coun- 
try USA  —  the  concept  of  a  rural  region  viewed  as  a 
basic  economic  unit  built  around  one  or  more  fully 
planned  new  cities  of  perhaps  100,000  population,  or 
growing  population  centers  that  would  offer  the  resi- 
dents in  a  multi-county  area  all  the  best  features  of 
urban  and  rural  life  combined. 

And  now  we  are  urging  a  national  policy  to 
promote  the  Town  and  Country  concept  and  to  achieve 
a  rural-urban  balance  as  an  indispensable  need  for 
the  America  of  tomorrow. 

But  I  think  the  time  has  come  when  it  is 
no  longer  enough  simply  to  exhort  the  American  people 
to  move  in  this  direction.     We  must  now  begin  to  look 
more  closely  at  the  problems  and  to  recognize  the 
pitfalls  and  obstacles  that  will  confront  us  in  seek- 
ing to  create  an  America  in  balance. 


(more) 
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So,  for  a  few  moments  today,  I  am  going  to 
shed  my  wings  as  a  Town  and  Country  angel  and  put  on 
the  horns  of  the  devil's  advocate. 

First,  let  us  recognize  that  there  is  no 
special  value  in  stopping  the  movement  to  the  cities 
unless  we  are  able  to  improve  life  in  the  countryside. 
Nor  is  there  any  real  hope  of  stopping  this  migration 
except  by  creating  opportunities  in  the  country  so 
that  people  will  decide  to  stay  there,  and  that  people 
in  the  cities  will  want  to  go  there.    We  must,  in  short, 
reverse  what  Barbara  Ward  calls  the  "sucking  pull"  of 
the  city  —  replacing  it  by  a  pull  to  town  and  country. 

Second,  let  us  beware  lest  the  simultaneous 
effort  to  revitalize  rural  America  and  renew  urban 
America  become  a  contest  for  funds  and  other  resources, 
a  city  versus  country  confrontation.     For  if  such  a 
contest  were  to  develop  rural  America  would  lose  —  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  is  overwhelmingly 
outnumbered.    But  what  is  more  important,  in  such  a 
contest  both  sides  would  lose  in  the  long  run. 


(more) 
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In  other  words,  let  us  recognize  that  we 
will  never  achieve  true  and  permanent  urban  renewal 
unless  we  also  achieve  rural  revitalization.    These  are 
not  two  separate  problems.    They  are  two  sides  of  the 
same  problem.     Rural  revitalization  and  urban  renewal, 
therefore,  must  be  viewed  as  a  two-front  attack  on  the 
one  problem  of  rural-urban  balance. 

In  this  context,  I  often  recall  a  conversation 
I  had  recently  with  Chester  Bowles,  the  Ambassador  to 
India.     Discussing  the  horrendous  problems  of  swollen, 
impacted  Calcutta,  he  told  me  that,  in  effect,  every 
effort  to  improve  living  conditions  in  that  city  was 
quickly  overwhelmed  by  new  waves  of  migrants  from  the 
countryside  who  swamped  the  new  facilities. 

Also  in  this  context,  a  February  Vail  Street 
Journal  article  headlined,  "Migration  of  Jobless  to 
Detroit  Appears  to  Peril  Antiriot  Plan,"  had  this  to 
say: 


(more) 
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T,A  massive  industry  effort  to  help  avert 
future  riots  in  Detroit  appears  to  be  backfiring  as 
hundreds  —  possibly  thousands  —  of  unemployed  per- 
sons from  out  of  the  state  come  to  the  city  seeking 
work. 

"The  result:    Some  out-of-staters  have 
failed  to  get  a  job,  swelling  the  unemployment  that 
many  believe  contributed  to  last  July's  riot. 

"Others  have  snapped  up  jobs  that  might 
have  gone  to  the  city's  own  so-called  hardcore  unem- 
ployed. " 

And  so  the  nation  can  never  really  solve 
the  congestion,  crime,  poverty,  unemployment,  and 
soaring  welfare  costs  of  the  cities  so  long  as  the 
countryside  continues  to  pour  in  a  flood  of  ill-trained 
and  poorly-educated  rural  dropouts. 

On  the  other  hand,  rural  development  with- 
out urban  renewal  could  eventually  result  in  flooding 
the  countryside  with  urban  dropouts. 
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Let  us  recognize  further  that  rural  develop- 
ment can  ease  urban  pressures,  but  it  cannot  resolve 
the  cities'  difficulties. 

Rural  development  alone  will  not  prevent 
industry  from  contaminating  our  streams  and  lakes 
with  industrial  waste.    Rural  development  alone 
will  not  keep  millions  of  motorcars  from  poisoning 
the  air.     Rural  development  can  make  it  easier  to 
cope  with  these  problems,  but  we  will  never  solve 
them  until  we  attack  them  at  their  roots. 

Rural  development  alone  will  not  solve 
the  national  poverty  problem.     It  will  help  by  pro- 
viding more  job  opportunities  in  rural  communities 
and  by  providing  better  training  and  education  for 
farm  and  rural  youth.    A  new  rural  plant  cannot 
employ  the  untrained,  the  illiterate,  the  victims 
of  the  poverty  culture  unless  they  are  trained.  Nor 
can  it  help  the  victims  of  racial  injustice  by  its 

mere  being,  unless  the  root  cause  of  discrimination 

is  corrected.  These  problems  must  be  attacked  wherever 
they  exist,  in  the  cities  as  well  as  in  the  countryside. 
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Yet  an  essential  part  of  the  rural  renaissance 
involves  new  rural  industry.    We  want  to  see  factories, 
stores,  and  business  establishments  of  all  kinds  scattered 
throughout  rural  America  —  bringing  more  jobs,  better 
income,  and  greater  economic  opportunity.    But  let  us 
recognize  that  while  new  industry  brings  new  economic 
life  to  a  community,  it  also  brings  a  need  for  new  and 
expanded  services. 

A  sizeable  new  plant  coming  into  a  rural  com- 
munity creates  a  need  for  housing  which  may  be  improperly 
filled  —  creates  a  need  for  water  which  the  existing 
system  may  be  unable  to  provide  —  creates  a  need  for 
schools  and  teachers,  for  taxes  and  management  capacities 
which  the  community  may  find  difficult  to  meet. 

We  must  be  prepared  —  and  this  means  preparing 
now  —  to  manage  rural  development,  and  manage  it  better 
than  we  have  thus  far  done  for  urban  development. 

It  is  by  no  means  inconceivable  that  unless  we 
plan  properly  —  and  plan  now  —  we  could  wind  up  with  many 
of  the  same  stresses  and  strains  in  our  small  communities 
that  we  now  face  in  our  large  urban  centers  —  mini-slums, 
micro-congestion,  the  same  overcrowding  of  recreation 
areas,  the  industrial  water  pollution,  the  same  air  pollu- 
tion, the  same  blight,  the  same  ghettos  that  now  plague 
New  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  Los  Angeles,  and  other 
large  cities. 

(more) 
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At  a  Symposium  last  December  on  Communities  of 
Tomorrow,  sponsored  by  six  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  need 
for  national,  State,  and  local  planning  was  brought  out 
again  and  again. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  urged  a  far-reaching 
national  policy  both  on  urbanization  and  rural  development. 

Secretary  Weaver  said,  "Planning  makes  it 
possible  to  approach  the  problems  of  balance  within  a 
region  in  all  of  its  dimensions." 

Arthur  Flemming,  former  Secretary  of  HEW,  called 
for  a  new  national  goal  "followed  up  by  planning  programs 
which  spell  out  specific  standards  of  performance." 

Barbara  Ward  pointed  out  that  the  computer  is 
available  to  help  us  plan  more  quickly  and  adequately  than 
we  have  ever  been  able  to  plan  before.     But  she  questioned 
whether  the  political  instruments  exist  in  America  to  take 
advantage  of  the  concept  of  balance.    She  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  New  York  there  are  over  a  thousand 
separate  government  units  and  that  there  is  no  way  to  get 
them  to  act  together.     "If  you  cannot  control  land  use, 
you  cannot  have  a  plan,"  she  saido     "It  is  as  simple  as 
that.     If  there  is  no  right  of  eminent  domain  for  anything 
save  freeways,  if  freeways  claim  an  almost  cancerous  life 
of  their  own,  if  every  tiny  unit  can  zone  in  industry  and 
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zone  out  housing  and  schools,  then  no  plan  is  possible  and 
America  will  continue  to  get  the  mixture  as  before  — 
which  with  100  million  more  people  added,  could  be  the 
recipe  for  genuine  breakdown." 

As  a  former  Governor,  I  have  some  acquaintance  — 
and  the  political  abrasions  to  prove  it  —  with  the  com- 
plexities of  state  and  local  governments  —  outdated  state 
and  local  institutions,  obsolete  governmental  organization 
and  procedures,  the  duplication  of  powers,  conflicting 
jurisdictions,  and  inadequate  tax  bases.    These  conditions 
can  handcuff  communities  and  keep  them  from  the  kind  of 
Town  and  Country  environment  which  we  would  like  to  see 
develop  in  rural  America. 

Our  planning  for  the  future  must  not  be  bound  by 
obsolescence  whether  in  government  organization  and  prac- 
tices or  in  the  social  and  economic  order.     In  a  world 
where  scientific  knowledge  is  doubling  every  decade,  and 
the  pace  of  change  seems  also  to  double  every  decade,  we 
cannot  afford  to  be  hide-bound  in  our  concepts  or  our 
processes. 

A  report  on  state  government  by  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development  last  year  said  bluntly  that  state 
governments  "for  the  most  part  are  inadequate."    In  many 
states  basic  constitutional  reform  will  be  required  before 
local  governments  will  be  able  to  cope  effectively  with 
!  their  growing  local  development  problems  and  opportunities. 

(more ) 
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Better  management  is  equally  necessary.  The 
challenges  confronting  local  and  State  governments  today 
require  a  high  degree  of  skill,  training,  experience,  and 
dedication.    Persons  of  this  caliber  are  not  likely  to  be 
attracted  by  the  low  salaries,  lack  of  merit  systems,  and 
absence  of  challenge  prevailing  in  local  governments 
today. 

If  I  seem  to  place  a  great  amount  of  emphasis  on 
this  matter  of  local  involvement,  it  is  for  a  reason: 

After  eight  years  on  the  federal  level  —  six 
before  that  in  state  government  —  I  am  not  so  naive  to 
believe  that  the  problem  of  rural/urban  balance  can  be 
solved  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.    We  can  provide  the 
loans  and  grants  to  build  rural  housing  —  and  community 
facilities  —  and  funds  for  planning  and  a  great  deal 
more  help  for  communities  that  want  it. 

But  we  can't  instill  in  a  community  and  its 
leaders  the  desire  for  rational  growth .    We  can't  —  nor 
should  we  be  able  to  —  force  an  area  to  plan  for  multi- 
county  development,  making  full  use  of  its  combined 
resources.     This  has  to  come  from  local  leadership. 


(more) 
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There  are  experts  here  today  far  better  qualified 
than  I  in  how  we  get  this  done.     I  could  tell  you  what  my 
Department  has  done  —  and  it  has  been  impressive,  compared 
to  any  previous  period  .  • . »     I  could  tell  you  about  new 
administrative  tools  we  have  developed,  the  new  departures 
in  our  Technical  Action  Panels,  Rural  Community  Development 
Service,  our  Resource  Conservation  and  Development  Projects, 
and  a  hundred  other  innovations  we  have  devised  to  help 
local  communities  shape  their  own  destinies . 

But  I  won't.    Rather  I  would  like  to  close 
tonight  with  what  seems  to  me  the  essense  of  this  problem, 
of  what  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  invent  a  future,  rather 
than  inherit  the  leftovers  of  another  age. 

If  you  will  bear  with  me  a  moment,  I  would  like 

to  read  a  short  quotation  from  a  talk  by  Jim  Rouse  — 

developer  of  the  New  Town  of  Columbia,  Maryland  —  who, 

at  our  symposium  on  rural/urban  balance  last  year,  summed 

it  up  rather  well.    He  said: 

"The  prevailing  mood  of  the  meeting,  although 
one  of  urgency  and  yearning  to  move  ahead,  was  really  one 
of  disbelief  —  disbelief  that  anything  was  really  going 
to  happen. 

"This  is  a  prevailing  mood  in  America  today .  I 
expect,  if  we  were  honest  with  ourselves,  that  it  is  a 

grevailing  mood  even  of  this  meeting.     I  wonder,  as  you 
ave  listened  to  the  identification  once  again  of  the  pro- 
blems ...  and  the  bright  hopes  and  solutions  and  possibil- 
ities t  and  as  you  see  clearly  the  possibility  —  the 
certainty,  really  —  that  this  kind  of  society  doesn't  have 
to  be t  that  it  is  beneath  the  dignity  and  capacity  and 
legitimate  expectancy  of  America  —  I  wonder  if  you  wouldn't 
admit  that  you  really  don't  expect  to  see  anything  signifi- 
cant happen  about  it0 
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"This,  to  me,  is  the  most  devastating  fact  about 
America  today,  that  people  have  come  to  look  upon  the 
problems  of  the  urban  environment,  however  they  are 
identified,  as  battles  to  be  fougnt  rather  than  victories 
to  be  won. 

"We  talk  in  terms  'of  the  need  for,1  not  'how 
to  do  it.'     There  is  missing  from  the  American  mentality, 
attitude ?  and  spirit  the  conviction  that  we  will  transform 
the  American  city,  the  conviction  that  we  have  the  capacity, 
the  resources,  and  determination  to  do  it  —  and  that  we 
will  —  not  in  100  years  or  50  years  or  in  40  years,  but 
in  a  decade. " 

Perhaps  that  is  even  the  mood  of  this  meeting 
tonight  —  I  don't  know.    But  I  hope  not. 

For  I  believe  that  the  fragile  web  of  civiliza- 
tion we  have  constructed  in  this  Nation  —  which  after  all 
depends  on  intangibles,  on  mutual  trust,  on  a  dedication, 
if  you  will,  to  commonly-shared  ideals,  even  on  what 
Lincoln  called  the  "mystic  chords  of  memory"  —  I  believe 
this  web  is  too-fragile  a  thing  to  contain  the  stresses 
and  strains  that  it  will  be  subject  if  the  Nation  continues 
on  its  present  course. 

It  will  rend  and  tear  apart,  and  the  flames  that 
many  of  us  witnessed  at  first-hand  this  spring  are  but  a 
harbringer  of  worse  to  come  unless  drastic,  immediate  and 
pervasive  changes  are  made. 

And  yet  this  is  not  the  overriding  reason  that 
change  should  be  madec     Rural/urban  balance  offers  no 
quick,  easy  solutions  to  the  alienation,  despair  and 
violence  that  now  infect  every  one  of  our  major  cities a 

The  reason  is  much  more  fundamental  than  this, 
(more ) 
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It  is,  simply,  that  what  we  are  building  in 
megalopolis  is  unworthy  of  us  as  a  people. 

Paralysis  in  local  government,  confusion  in  the 
many-layered  state-federal  system      „  is  simply  unworthy 
t'v  of  a  people  who  devised  the  most  enduring  political  docu- 
ment in  history,  the  Constitution,  and  who  innovated  the 
Land  Grant  Colleges  .  .<,  the  TV  A  . the  New  Deal  and  a 
thousand-and-one  other  new  responses  to  meet  the  problems 
of  previous  ages. 

An  America  benighted  by  formless  suburban  sprawl, 
cancerous  with  decaying  inner-city  ghettos,  impacted  with 
too  many  people  in  too-little  space  is  simply  unworthy  of 
a  Nation  that  swept  across  three  thousand  miles  of  wilder- 
ness, subdued  it  and  built  a  civilization  on  it  that  has 
conferred  more  bounty  on  more  of  its  people  than  any  other . 

An  America  whose  streams  are  polluted;  whose  air 
is  befouled,  whose  vision  —  for  many,  is  confined  by  the 
ghetto  wall  0..  this  kind  of  an  America  is  simply  unworthy 
of  a  people  who  have  the  technology,  the  money  and  the 
will  to  send  men  to  the  moon. 

A  poet  wrote  a  few  years  ago  — 

"We  cannot  see  the  stars  anymore; 
Those  infinite  spaces. 

The  open  road  leads  but  to  the  used  car 
.lot." 
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Is  this  to  be  the  American  condition? 

So  let  me  close  by  asking  a  question  of  each  one 
of  you.     Is  an  America  built  to  human  scale,  human  values 
where  every  American  has  a  choice  of  where  he  would  raise 
his  family  ...  where  jobs,  first  class  housing,  education 
and  public  facilities  are  evenly  distributed  over  the  land 
is  this  kind  of  America  possible? 

Is  this  so  wild  a  dream? 

I  hope  —  and  I  pray  —  it  is  not.    Let  us  make 
it  otherwise,  for  it  can  be  done , 
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Statement  of  Orville  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
before  the  Subcommittee  -on  National  Parks  and  Recreation 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives  on  H.R.  10951, 
S.  2515,  and  Related  Bills, 
to  Establish  a  Redwood  National  Park 
May  21,  I968 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  here  to  urge  you  to  reject  the  proposal  to  transfer  land  from  the 
National  Forests  to  pay  owners  of  private  timberlands  within  the  proposed 
Redwood  National  Park. 

This  is  not  necessary  to  establish  a  Redwood  National  Park.    It  would 
set  a  precedent  that  would  imperil  the  integrity  of  the  National  Forest 
System.    It  would  violate  a  basic  national  principle  consistently  rejected 
by  Congress  and  long  opposed  by  the  Country's  major  conservation  organization. 

H.R.  13508  and  S.  2515  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
use  the  Northern  Redwood  Purchase  Unit  as  trading  stock  to  acquire  private 
timberlands  within  the  Redwood  National  Park. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  strongly  supports  the  effort  to  create  a 
meaningful  and  outstanding  Redwood  National  Park.    There  should  be  no 
misunderstanding  about  this.    But  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  barter 
of  National  Forest  timberlands  for  private  lands  needed  for  the  proposed 
Park. 

Since  the  National  Forest  System  was  created  by  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  over  60  years  ago,  to  check  the  plundering  of  the  public  domain, 
we  have  consistently  and  vigorously  objected  to  exchange  of  National  Forest 
lands  to  acquire  private  lands  whether  for  proposed  National  Parks,  reser- 
voir projects,  highways,  or  other  Federal  projects.    We  will  continue  to 
resist  all  efforts,  large  or  small,  to  put  National  Forests  on  the  trading 
block  to  bargain  away  the  resistance  of  private  timber land  owners  whose 
lands  are  needed  for  important  public  programs. 
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Our  reasons  for  opposing  payment -in-kind  were  expressed  to  you  last  year 
"by  Forest  Service  Chief  Ed  Cliff.    To  me,  these  reasons  are  as  valid  and 
convincing  today  as  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Not  only  does  the  proposed  trade  violate  a  vital  national  conservation 
principle,  it  is  also  inequitable  and  uneconomic.    Payment -in-kind  here  would 
favor  a  few  large  companies  at  the  expense  of  many  other  smaller  operators, 
who  now  have  an  opportunity  to  bid  on  Purchase  Unit  timber. 

The  special  treatment  a  few  operators  will  receive  if  compensated  with 
the  Northern  Redwood  Purchase  Unit  is  evident  when  we  look  at  the  area's 
timber  resource  situation. 

If  harvesting  continues  at  current  cutting  rates,  the  old  growth  timber 
on  private  lands  in  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt  Counties  will  be  exhausted  in  a 
relatively  short  period.    We  estimate  that  three  of  the  four  major  companies 
that  will  be  affected  by  the  Park  will  at  current  cutting  rates  use  up 
their  supply  of  old  growth  redwoods,  and  other  species,  in  about  15  years. 
Other  operations  in  the  area  dependent  on  private  timberlands  can  be  sustained 
at  present  cutting  levels  for  approximately  17  years.    All  of  this  will  be 
true  even  without  the  establishment  of  a  Redwood  National  Park. 

This  means  that  unless  major  adjustments  are  made  now,  these  mills,  the 
big  ones  and  the  small  ones,  will  soon  have  to  adjust  their  cutting  rates 
significantly  downward  in  line  with  available  supply  —  perhaps  even  go  out 
of  business.    They  will  all  have  to  switch  to  young  growth  operations. 
Unfortunately  in  our  judgement  the  second  growth  coming  along  now  will  not 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  supply  problem  in  the  near  future. 

As  a  result  more  operators  will  turn  to  National  Forest  timber, 
including  that  on  the  Northern  Redwood  Purchase  Unit,  for  timber  supplies. 
The  competition  for  this  public  timber  is  going  to  be  intense. 
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This  is  not  a  bright  picture.    But  it  is  a  realistic  one  that  the  area's 
timber  industry  must  face. 

Pertinent  to  the  decision  of  this  Committee  is  the  impact  the  proposed 
trade-off  of  the  Purchase  Unit  would  have  on  this  picture. 

If  the  Northern  Redwood  Purchase  Unit  is  allocated  among  the  major 
companies  whose  lands  are  to  "be  purchased  for  the  Park  it  could  go  a  long  way 
in  making  them  whole  —  in  replacing  the  volume  and  species  of  timber  that 
would  be  included  in  the  Park.    But  at  the  same  time  it  withdraws  that  timber 
from  many  smaller  local  timber  operators,  who  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
bid  on  it,  along  with  the  affected  operators. 

If  you  adopt  compensation-in-kind,  you  will  be  singling  out,  from  among 
all  of  the  area's  operators,  a  few  timber  operators  who  will  be  spared  the 
brunt  of  the  initial  impact  of  Park  purchases.    You  will  be  helping  a 
selected  few  large  operators  weather  the  inevitable  transition  period  from 
old  growth  to  young  growth  operations.    We  do  not  believe  this  is  fair 
public  policy. 

We  are  all  concerned  with  the  economy  of  this  rural  area.  Each  of  us 
has  a  basic  responsibility  to  try  to  plan  and  develop  sound  communities  in 
the  Nation's  rural  countryside  through  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  Northern  Redwood  Purchase  Unit  can  make  the 
greatest  contribution  to  the  economy  of  Del  Norte  County  in  the  long-run  if 
it  is  retained  as  National  Forest. 

In  recent  years  16  different  operators  have  bought  timber  from  the 
Purchase  Unit.    Under  continued  National  Forest  management,  it  will  support 
a  perpetual  annual  cut  of  more  than  18  million  board  feet.    This  harvest 
level  could  support  100  year-long    jobs    on    a    permanent  basis. 


These  jobs  can  give  reliable  support  to  a  like  number  of  families,  and 
to  the  people  -who  own  the  businesses  providing  the  goods  and  services 
they  require.    The  stability  of  National  Forest  ownership  and  the  depend- 
ability of  a  continuing  flow  of  resources  is  the  base  that  could  support 
judicious  economic  planning  in  this  area. 

Del  Norte  County's  share  of  timber  receipts  as  a  result  of  this 
annual  harvest  has  already  been  $l.*f  million  and  is  likely  to  exceed  $150 
thousand  annually.    These  payments  are  authorized  under  the  Act  of  March  1, 
1911,  which  provides  that  25  percent  of  National  Forest  receipts  are  to  be 
paid  to  the  States  where  National  Forests  are  located,  to  be  used  by  the 
counties  for  the  purposes  of  roads  and  schools. 

Proponents  of  the  trade-off  have  tried  to  discount  the  precedent  that 
would  be  set  by  transfer  of  the  Purchase  Unit.    They  say  this  is  a  special 
and  unique  project,  and  therefore  the  trade  would  be  an  "honorable"  exception 
to  a  general  rule. 

Our  long  experience  with  the  administration  of  valuable  public  lands 
makes  us  wary  of  efforts  to  distinguish  one  Worthy  project"  from  another. 
We  are  fearful  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  trade-off  of  the  Purchase 
Unit    will  be  an  open  invitation  for  others  to  demand  National  Forest  lands 
for  compensating  private  timber land  owners  whose  lands  are  needed  to  establish 
what  the,  sponsors  believe  are  also  special  and  unique  Federal  projects.  Pay- 
ment-in-kind  has  already  been  urged  in  connection  with  the  Big  Thicket 
National  Park  in  Texas.    Some  of  those  who  propose  a  Voyageurs  National  Park 
in  Minnesota  are  suggesting  a  raid  on  the  Superior  National  Forest,  which 
includes  the  Boundary  Waters  Canoe  Area,  in  aid  of  their  project. 
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The  ultimate  result  of  these  demands,  and  possibly  countless  others, 
could  be  a  serious  fragmentation  of  the  National  Forest  System,  vhich  was 
set  up  to  hold  and  always  has  held  public  land  "in  perpetuity." 

Some  proponents  of  the  trade-off  argue  that  the  Purchase  Unit  is  not 
National  Forest,  and  therefore  there  would  be  no  precedent  set.    This  is  a 
specious  argument.    The  Purchase  Unit  is  National  Forest,  established  under 
the  Weeks  Act  of  1911.    The  Weeks  Act  expressly  provides  that  "the  lands 
acquired  under  this  Act  shall  be  permanently  reserved,  held  and  administered 
as  national  forest  lands. "    The  Northern  Redwood  Purchase  Unit  is  an  important 
element  of  the  National  Forest  System. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  trade-off  of  the  Purchase  Unit  is  "essential" 
to  create  a  Redwood  National  Park.    Some  argue  that  without  the  trade-off, 
we  will  not  be  able  to  afford  the  lands  needed  for  the  Park. 

If  an  objective  of  the  trade-off  is  to  reduce  cash  appropriations  necessary 
to  acquire  private  lands  within  the  Park,  this  is  false  economy.    As  National 
Forest,  the  Purchase  Unit  will  more  than  pay  for  itself  within  30  years. 

We  estimate  the  value  of  the  Purchase  Unit  in  a  negotiated  exchange 
to  be  around  $25  million.    A  conservative  estimate  of  the  value  of  cumulative 
timber  sale  receipts  at  the  end  of  30  years  is  over  $k0  million.    In  50 
years  it  would  amount  to  between  four  and  five  times  the  exchange  value  — 
around  $120  million.    And  at  that  time  the  Purchase  Unit  itself  will  still 
be  worth  at  least  $25  million. 

S.  2515  would  authorize  expenditure  of  around  $125  million  for 
Park  Acquisition  —  $100  million  in  cash  plus  the  value  of  the  Purchase 
Unit.    Industry  representatives  estimate  the  Park  would  cost  more. 
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The  relatively  small  short  term  contribution  the  Purchase  Unit  can  make 
to  total  Park  costs  —  one  fifth  or  less  —  is  not  important  enough  to  forego 
stable  and  continuing  revenues,  or  to  justify  violation  of  a  long-standing 
conservation  principle. 

The  idea  of  the  "necessity"  of  the  trade-off  does  not  originate  vith 
most  of  those  who  support  establishment  of  a  Redwood  National  Park.    I  am 
sorry  to  say  there  are  many  who  will  welcome  the  trade-off  as  an  example 
and  precedent  for  future  claims  and  actions. 

The  principal  purpose  for  establishing  the  National  Forest  System  was 
to  protect  these  lands  and  make  certain  they  would  not  be  subject  to  disposal. 
The  reason  was  to  secure  the  enduring  public  benefits  from  the  enormous 
resource  values  found  in  these  public  lands.    When  the  System  was  created, 
the  basic  and  early  decision  was  to  set  aside  these  lands  for  permanent 
management.    The  laws  establishing  the  System,  including  the  Weeks  Law 
under  which  the  Purchase  Unit  was  established,  command  management  in 
perpetuity. 

The  National  Forests  derive  most  of  their  value  from  the  fact  they 
are  part  of  a  permanent  system.    Their  stability  assures  a  continuing  flow 
of  all  the  resource  values  they  have  —  both  tangible  and  intangible. 
Using  the  National  Forests  for  barter  would  erode  this  conservation  principle. 
And  the  erosion,  no  matter  how  slight,  would  impair  the  certainty  of  constant 
resource  benefits.    Once  erosion  of  the  System  starts,  where  does  it  stop? 

During  the  consideration  of  this  legislation,  some  have  compared  the 
values  of  the  Northern  Redwood  Purchase  Unit  with  the  Redwood  National  Park 
and  urged  that  it  would  be  in  the  "overall  welfare"  to  use  the  Purchase  Unit 
to  create  a  Park. 


We  deplore  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  trying  to  set  up  the  National 
Forest  System  against  our  National  Park  System  and  say  that  one  takes 
precedence  over  the  other.    Both  National  Forests  and  National  Parks  derive 
their  public  values  from  their  permanence  and  should  remain  unviolated.  As 
a  Nation  we  are  fortunate  that  we  can  afford  these  permanent  public  land 
systems.    We  are  rich  enough  to  maintain  both  systems.    The  "overall  welfare" 
is  to  retain  these  two  strong  systems  fully  intact. 

I  want  to  repeat  clearly,  and  unequivocably  —  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
supports  the  creation  of  a  Redwood  National  Park. 

Our  experience  in  working  with  the  natural  beauty  of  the  rural  country- 
side, and  with  the  outstanding  scenic  and  natural  areas  in  our  National 
Forests,  and  in  creating  by  Executive  order  and  administering  lU.5  million 
acres  of  National  Forest  Wilderness,  gives  us  a  particularly  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  qualities  of  these  magnificent  and  ancient  trees. 

We  believe  that  preservation  of  substantial  additional  areas  of 
outstanding  primeval  coastal  redwoods  should  be  a  priority  national  objective. 
The  time  to  do  this  is  now. 

We  also  believe  that  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  National  Forest 
System  is  an  equally  important  conservation  goal.    This  goal  we  trust  will 
also  guide  you  as  you  consider  the  issues  to  be  resolved  along  the  way 
to  creating  a  Redwood  National  Park. 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

First,   I  want  to  extend  greetings  from  President 
Johnson,  one  of  our  fellow  hunger-fighters,  a  man  who  has 
done  more  than  any  other  single  person  to  focus  world  wide 
attention  on  the  challenge  of  hunger. 

The  President  sends  his  appreciation  and  best 
wishes  to  the  American  Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation  and 
to  all  who  have  enlisted  in  the  War  on  Hunger,  on  whatever 
front . 

I  am  going  to  open  my  remarks  with  an  observation 
made  by  Secretary  General  U  Thant  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  don't  always  agree  with  the  Secretary  General's  observa- 
tions but  this  one  does  have  particular  meaning  for  any 
group  dedicated  to  freeing  mankind  from  hunger. 

"The  truth,"  he  said,  "the  central  stupendous 
truth  about  the  developed  countries  today  is  that  they  can 
have  —  in  anything  but  the  shortest  run  —  the  kind  and 
scale  of  resources  they  decide  to  have  ....     It  is  no 
longer  resources  that  limit  decisions.     It  is  the  decision 
that  makes  the  resources.    This  is  the  fundamental  revolu- 
tionary change  —  perhaps  the  most  revolutionary  mankind 
has  ever  known." 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at 
a  dinner  of  the  American  Freedom  from  Hunger  Foundation, 
Inc.,  at  7  p.m.,  May  21,  1968,  in  the  Shoreham  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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I  agree  with  the  Secretary  General.     And  yet 
there  are  in  this  world  today  two  billion  hungry  or  mal- 
nourished people,  including,  it  has  been  estimated  although 
no  one  really  knows,  10  million  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

This  paradox  of  hunger  amidst  plenty,  of  hunger 
in  a  world  where  nations  representing  one-third  of  the 
population  can  literally  make  the  resources  they  decide  to 
have,  and  can  direct  the  use  of  these  resources  as  they 
decide  to  use  them,  is  why  the  American  Freedom  from  Hunger 
Foundation  came  into  existence  and  continues  the  fight  to 
win  the  War  on  Hunger . 

It  is  the  Foundation's  primary  mission  to  stimu- 
late Nations  to  make  the  decisions  that  must  be  made  to 
fill  the  empty  stomachs  that  sap  the  strength  and  kill  the 
potential  of  human  beings  around  the  globe. 

I  can  think  of  no  finer  endeavor,  no  greater 

challenge . 

It  is  a  grim  fact  that  the  scope  of  hunger's 
challenge  is  outlined  sharply  tonight  only  a  few  blocks 
south  of  here,  in  Resurrection  City,  where  3,000  men, 
women  and  children  are  camped  —  in  the  Capital  City  of 
the  richest  Nation  on  Earth.     They  dramatize  the  bedrock 
cause  of  hunger:  Poverty. 

(more)  USDA  1668-68 
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The  anomaly  of  hunger  as  a  companion  of  abundance, 
of  a  world  with  unused  capacity  and  unmet  need,  led  me  to 
take  the  job  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  more  than  seven 
years  ago. 

Since  that  day,  I  think  I  have  learned  some 
things  about  hunger  that  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  for 
a  few  minutes  this  evening. 

The  one  thing  that  stands  out  above  all  others 
is  that  hunger  is  not  a  problem  by  itself,  capable  of  a 
separate  solution  —  it  is  part  of  the  problem  of  poverty. 
And  this  is  as  true  in  India  or  Africa  or  South  America  as 
it  is  in  West  Potomac  Park. 

We  can  —  and  we  should  —  treat  the  symptoms  of 
hunger  with  doses  of  food,  as  much  as  we  can  and  wherever 
we  can,  but  that  won't  remove  the  cause.    We  cannot  defeat 
hunger  by  concentrating  only  on  food;  our  concern  must  be 
for  more  than  calories,  proteins  and  vitamins.    We  have 
got  to  close  the  gap,  or  at  least  narrow  the  gap,  between 
the  well-to-do  and  the  poor,  here  in  the  United  States  and 
all  over  the  world. 

The  President's  Science  Advisory  Committee's 
Panel  on  the  World's  Food  Supply  put  it  this  way: 


(more) 
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"The  Panel  is  convinced  from  its  study  of  the 
world  food  problem  that  food  shortages  and  high  rates  of 
population  growth  in  the  developing  countries  are  not 
primary  problems.     Rather,  they  are  manifestations  of  a 
more  fundamental  difficulty,  lagging  economic  development 
in  the  hungry  countries." 

Had  the  panel  addressed  itself  to  hunger  in  the 
United  States  as  well,  it  would  have  added  TNand  lagging 
economic  development  in  certain  areas  of  certain  counties" 
—  no  jobs  to  enable  men  to  earn  the  income  they  need  to 
feed  themselves  and  their  families. 

It  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  every  thinking, 
sensitive  person  that  bodies  are  stunted,  minds  are 
dwarfed  and  energy  is  dulled  for  lack  of  food  or  the  right 
kinds  of  food,  and  that  this  takes  place  not  only  in  the 
teeming  cities  of  India  or  the  jungles  of  South  America, 
but  right  here  in  our  own  country. 

But  this  does  not  suggest  to  me  that  we  abandon 
the  War  on  Hunger  overseas  to  concentrate  on  fighting 
hunger  at  home. 

This       one  world,  like  it  or  not.     And  while 
our  democracy  and  our  prosperity  are  not  stable  when  we 
have  pockets  of  hunger  and  poverty  in  the  midst  of  abund- 
ance in  our  own  country,  neither  are  they  secure  when 
there  are  vast  areas  of  hunger  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

(more)  usda  1668-68 
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So  we  must  redouble  our  efforts,  we  must  fight 
on  the  whole  front,  and  take  as  our  goal  "freedom  from 
hunger,"  period. 

However,  to  attack  hunger  in  the  United  States 
takes  a  different  course  than  in  the  less  developed 
countries . 

Hunger  in  most  countries  overseas  is  rooted  in 
an  inability  to  produce  enough  food,  and  in  an  under- 
developed national  economy  that  can?t  provide  the  money  to 
buy  the  food. 

Hunger  in  the  United  States  is  a  manifestation 
of  poverty  among  persons  outside  the  mainstream  of  the 
most  vigorous  economy  the  world  has  ever  known,  an  economy 
based  on  the  most  productive  agriculture  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

There  is  no  relationship  between  acreages  and 
yields  and  babies  not  having  enough  food  in  Mississippi 
or  New  York  or  Chicago,  as  there  is  in  India. 

American  commercial  agriculture  has  advanced  to 
production  heights  that  produce  more  than  enough  food  for 
use  at  home  and  at  the  same  time  large  amounts  for  distri- 
bution around  the  world  —  and  it  has  done  so  within  the 
framework  of  commodity  programs  designed  to  tune  production 
to  demand,  to  provide  food  abundantly  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  its  producers  by  ensuring  that  commercial  agricul- 
ture does  not  smother  in  its  own  abundance. 

(more)  USDA  1668-68 
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You  cannot  kill  the  goose  and  expect  it  to 
continue  laying  golden  eggs. 

Those  who  would  fight  poverty  by  attacking  farm 
programs  are  misguided. 

To  end  farm  programs  would  create  more  poverty 
and  more  hunger . 

If  commodity  programs  were  terminated,  efficient 
commercial  family  farmers  would  be  trapped  in  a  jungle  of 
over-production.     Those  who  lacked  the  financial  power  to 
hang  on  would  be  driven  off  the  land  by  the  thousands, 
perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands,  leaving  it  in  monopoly  hands. 
Likewise,  the  small  farmer  subsisting  near  the  poverty 
level  would  have  what  income  he  has  cut  sharply.  The 
result  would  be  more  farmers  in  the  unemployment  lines  of 
the  cities  and  towns  and  a  sharp  increase  in  the  cost  of 
food  to  everyone. 

We  will  not  eliminate  hunger  in  this  country  by 
tinkering  with  the  machinery  of  agriculture.     We  will 
eliminate  hunger  in  three  ways.     First,  by  resolving  to 
devise  the  best  way  to  do  it,  then  by  being  prepared  to 
spend  whatever  money  is  necessary,  to  get  the  food  —  of 
which  we  have  more  than  enough,  thanks  to  American  agricul- 
ture —  to  those  who  need  it,  and  finally  by  doing  it 
systematically  and  efficiently. 

(more)  usda  1668-68 
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We,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  have  made 
progress  during  the  years  of  the  '60s  in  our  efforts  to 
feed  the  hungry,  in  the  face  of  widespread  indifference 
and  sometimes  active  opposition. 

The  concept  of  family  food  assistance  programs 
has  been  shifted  from  distributing  a  few  surplus  food 
items,  acquired  principally  to  bolster  farm  income,  to 
increasing  food  buying  power  with  food  stamps;  and  from 
supplementing  diets  to  providing  more  nearly  adequate 
diets . 

We  have  changed  our  approach  in  the  administra- 
tion of  these  programs  from  a  passive  offering  of  food  to 
state  and  local  governments  for  distribution  to  one  of* 
actively  encouraging  them  to  participate,  and  of  telling 
them  that  if  they  won't  do  it,  we  will. 

In  1960,  the  USDA  offered  five  food  items  — 
lard,  rice,  flour,  dry  milk  and  cornmeal  —  worth  about 
$2.20  per  month  per  person,  retail  value,  for  distribution 
to  families.     These  commodities  reached  about  3.5  million 
persons  in  1,200  counties  and  areas  that  were  willing  to 
participate. 

By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  we  expect  3.6 
million  persons  to  be  receiving  16  commodities  under  the 
same  program,  and  2.5  million  more  will  be  receiving  Food 
Stamps  with  which  to  get  more  food,  a  total  of  6.1  million 
in  some  2,400  counties  receiving  USDA  food  aid  of  some 
kind. 

(more)  usda  1668-68 
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The  objective  of  child  feeding  programs  has  been 
broadened  from  the  narrow  view  of  providing  school  lunches 
to  include  school  breakfasts  and  child  care  activities 
outside  the  schools. 

Under  the  Child  Nutrition  Program,  an  estimated 
405  million  free  or  reduced  price  school  lunches  are  being 
served  this  year,  compared  with  286  million  four  years  ago. 

Breakfasts  were  served  to  80,000  children  in  752 
schools  last  fiscal  year  and  to  an  estimated  155,000  in 
1,000  schools  this  year.    We  hope  to  reach  290,000  children 
next  year. 

But  what  we  have  done  is  clearly  not  enough,  and 
I  will  tell  you  very  frankly  that  we  will  not  be  able  to 
do  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  hungry  here  in  the 
United  States  with  the  resources  that  have  so  far  been  made 
available  to  us. 

But  merely  feeding  the  hungry  is  not  facing  up 
to  the  basic  problem:     poverty  and  its  degradations, 
economic  and  social. 

Hunger  for  pride,  hunger  for  knowledge,  hunger 
for  jobs  is  just  as  real  as  belly  hunger,  and,  in  the  long 
run,  it  is  more  important. 

For  until  we  have  given  our  poor  the  chance  for 
self-respect,  which  means  the  chance  for  education  and  for 
jobs  with  which  to  buy  their  own  food,  we  have  not  done 
much  to  advance  the  ideals  of  equality,  of  human  dignity, 
upon  which  this  society  was  founded. 

(more)  USDA  1668-68 
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And  we  will  not  have  solved  the  problem  of  hunger. 

Despite  the  progress  made  in  the  war  against 
poverty  —  and  it  has  been  substantial  —  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  are  yet  prepared  as  a  people  to  go  all  the  way  — 
to  do  what  must  be  done  —  to  abolish  poverty  and  thereby 
remove  the  spectre  of  hunger. 

We  are  not  prepared,  in  my  opinion,  because  we  do 
not  —  or  will  not  —  understand  the  magnitude  of  the 
economic  and  social  changes  that  have  altered  this  Nation 
in  the  last  25  years  and  that  are  continuing  and  accelerat- 
ing. 

We  can't  —  or  won't  —  get  it  through  our  heads 
that  the  people  displaced,  left  behind  and  ignored  in  the 
production  revolution  in  industry,  business  and  agriculture 
are  a  social  cost  of  this  revolution. 

I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  one  way  or  another  we 
must  pay  this  cost. 

But  we  do  have  a  choice.    We  can  continue  to  pay 

it,  as  we  have  this  spring  and  in  a  few  summers  past,  in 

the  flames  of  riot  with  a  growing  threat  to  our  basic 

institutions  and  free  way  of  life.    Or  we  can  pay  it  the 

way  it  ought  to  be  paid.    We  can  reach  out  —  as  a  Nation 

and  as  individuals  —  reach  out  to  our  fellow  citizens  and 

say,  "We  are  going  to  see  to  it  that  you  have  a  chance  at 

this  abundance  that  so  many  of  us  take  for  granted;  we  want 

to  help  you  to  get  into  the  mainstream  of  this  economy,  and 
of  this  life,  so  you  can  feed  yourselves  and  your  families, 
so  you  can  satisfy  the  hunger  for  knowledge,  pride  and  jobs." 
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If  we  take  this  course  —  and  to  me  there  really 
is  no  other  —  we  must  understand  that  it  requires  an 
imaginative,  expensive,  massive  effort  far  beyond  what  we 
have  so  far  been  willing  to  do.     Truly  the  times  call  for 
the  barn-raising  spirit  of  another  era  applied  on  a 
national  scale,  where  everybody  pitches  in  to  do  the  task 
at  hand. 

Government  can  lead,  it  can  provide  some  tools, 
but  that  is  all.     The  job  must  be  done  in  each  community, 
by  members  of  each  community  —  unfortunately  there  is 
poverty  enough  for  all. 

The  industrialist  deciding  where  to  put  his 
plant  must  add  human  beings  to  the  location  factors  of 
transportation,  communications,  water,  taxes,  terrain. 

The  housewife  must  shift  her  concern  from  the 
neighborhood  fund  drive  to  the  people  it  is  designed  to 
serve  —  who  are  they?  Where  are  they?  What  can  I  do, 
not  what  can  the  fund  do. 

The  school  board,  the  teacher,  must  befriend  the 
dropout,  bring  him  back. 

Every  individual  and  every  institution  with  a 
stake  in  this  society  must  be  willing  to  accept  a  stake 
in  solving  its  problems. 

Remember  this:     So  long  as  one  of  us  in  America 
is  denied  his  dignity  by  forces  that  we  can  control,  the 
dignity  of  the  rest  of  us  is  that  much  less. 

(more)  usda  1668-68 
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And  remember  this,  too:     There  is  no  question 
but  that  we  can  provide  the  food,  and  the  education,  the 
training  and  the  jobs.     As  Vice  President  Humphrey  said 
the  other  day,  a  Nation  that  can  put  a  man  on  the  moon 
ought  to  be  able  to  put  a  man  on  his  feet. 

We  can  do  it  —  if  we  will.     And  that  is  the 
only  way  we  can  banish  hunger  from  this  land  of  plenty. 

The  hunger  problem  in  less  favored  lands  is 
fundamentally  the  same,  and  just  as  crucial,  but  it  is 
considerably  more  massive.     Instead  of  bringing  a  rela- 
tively small,  scattered  segment  of  the  population  into  a 
prosperous,  expanding  economy,  entire  national  economies 
must  be  given  momentum  and  huge  masses  of  people  tgiven  a 
leg  up  the  ladder  out  of  misery  and  poverty.     This  is  a 
formidable  challenge  indeed,  involving,  as  it  does,  some 
two- thirds  of  the  world's  people. 

Most  of  you  are  aware  of  these  needs  and  of  the 
size  of  the  challenge  or  you  would  not  be  at  this  Freedom 
from  Hunger  meeting,  so  I  need  not  recite  further  the 
grim  challenge. 

Yet,  as  I  am  sure  Bill  Gaud  will  tell  you,  there 
is  clear  evidence  that  our  efforts  —  those  of  government, 
private  business  and  foundations  such  as  Freedom  from 
Hunger  —  have  brought  us  to  the  point  where  the  prospect 
of  eliminating  world  hunger  is  brighter,  in  my  opinion, 
than  ever  before. 
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There  are  hopeful  signs.     And  now,  when  there 
is  more  reason  than  ever  before  to  hope  that  the  War  on 
Hunger  can  be  won,  we  must  push  forward  harder  than  ever 
before  to  take  advantage  of  the  breakthrough  that  may  be 
in  the  making. 

This  is  no  time  to  pull  out  —  to  turn  away  from 
our  commitment  to  help  hungry  nations  to  help  themselves. 

As  some  of  you  know,  I  have  a  book  coming  out 
next  month  called  "World  without  Hunger."     I  wrote  this 
book  because  I  believed  when  I  started  it  that  such  a 
world  is  possible. 

And  I  believe  it  more  today  than  I  did  when  I 
started  to  write.    The  task  will  not  be  easy.     It  will 
take  men  and  women  like  those  here,  with  skill,  energy, 
will  and  vision;  it  will  take  governments  of  Nations 
developed  and  developing,  and  their  farmers  and  industrial- 
ists and  businessmen,  determined  to  move  forward,  and  wise 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  new  opportunities. 

But  a  world  without  hunger  can  be  achieved;  and 
it  must  be  a  world  without  hunger  —  nothing  less  will  do. 
Only  then  can  we  have  a  world  truly  at  peace,  and  only  then 
will  we  have  the  peace  of  mind  that  comes  from  knowing  that 
we  have  done  the  best  we  car.  with  what  we  have. 

We  have  so  much  —  let  us  resolve  to  use  it. 
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Statement  by  the  Honorable  Orville  L.  Freeman 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
"before  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
9:k5  AM,  EDT,  Wednesday,  May  22,  1968 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee: 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  on  the 
problem  of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  other  single  subject  that  has  occupied  more  of 
my  time  —  gained  more  of  my  personal  commitment  —  than  this.  Last 
summer,  appearing  before  a  Senate  Subcommittee  on  this  subject,  I  said 
that  the  United  States  possesses  all  the  physical  resources  necessary 
to  insure  that  every  person  has  the  opportunity  for  a  nutritious  diet, 
and  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  use  these  resources  efficiently 
and  humanely. 

I  also  pointed  out,  however,  that  in  order  to  complete  the 
task  of  reaching  the  hungry,  we  had  to  know  more  than  the  fact  that 
there  were  still  hungry  people  —  that  we  had  to  thoroughly  understand 
the  tools  at  hand  —  the  resources,  organization  and  techniques  —  and 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  to  complete  the  job. 

Today,  since  I  am  not  often  privileged  to  appear  before  this 
committee,  I  would  both  describe  these  tools  and  examine  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  stand  in  our  path. 

IU  DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE 
NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARY 
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The  Bill  you  are  considering  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Malnutrition  is  commendable,  as  a  symbol  of  the  awakening  realization 
that  there  is  still  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  this,  the  richest  Nation 
on  earth. 

No  one  should  underestimate  the  importance  of  this  increasing 
public  awareness.    Time  and  time  again  in  the  past  seven-and-a-half 
years,  as  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  and  the  Executive  waged  what  was 
often  a  lonely  battle  to  gain  the  legislative  tools  and  the  money  to 
attack  hunger,  we  fought  against  a  backdrop  of  public  indifference  and 
just  plain  disbelief  that  hunger  existed. 

Time  and  time  again,  when  the  poor  cried  for  a  full  loaf  of 
bread,  they  were  forced  to  settle  for  half  because  the  public  support 
to  fund  anti-hunger  programs  was  weak  or  non-existent.    This  era  is 
passing  and,  despite  the  bruises  some  of  us  have  suffered  in  recent  days 
and  weeks,  I  am  glad  for  I  believe  its  passing  will  allow  us  to  get  on 
with  the  great  work  that  has  been  begun  over  the  past  seven-and-a-half 
years. 

In  the  span  of  this  decade  of  the  sixties: 

*  The  concept  of  family  food  assistance  programs  has  shifted 
from  distributing  a  few  surplus  food  items  to  increasing  food  purchasing 
power  and  improving  nutrition  through  the  use  of  food  stamps;  from  sup- 
plementing the  families'  food  supply  to  providing  a  fully  adequate  diet. 

( more ) 
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*  The  administration  of  these  food  assistance  efforts  has 
changed  from  a  passive  offering  to  State  and  local  government  —  "food 

is  available  if  you  are  willing  to  distribute  it"  —  to  active  encourage- 
ment, and  the  promise  that  Federal  authority  will  intervene,  if  necessary, 
to  make  food  available  to  families. 

*  The  concept  of  child  feeding  programs  has  been  enlarged 
from  the  narrow  view  of  providing  school  lunches,  to  include  school 
breakfasts  and  now,  feeding  programs  for  child  care  activities  outside  the 
school  system.    Other  programs  are  now  targeted  for  schools  in  low- 
income  areas. 

These  advances  can  be  charted  in  legislative  action.    But  they 
also  must  be  measured  in  the  context  of  victories  —  and  battles  yet  to 
be  won  —  to  overcome  the  indifference,  active  opposition,  and  lack  of 
public  confidence  that  affect  the  level  of  funds  and  the  degree  of  State 
and  local  support  necessary  to  transform  legal  authority  into  calories 
and  protein. 

Family  Food  Assistance 

In  i960,  the  USDA  offered  only  five  food  items  worth  $2.20 
per  month  per  person  for  distribution  to  families  —  lard,  rice,  flour, 
nonfat  dry  milk,  and  cornmeal.    About  1,200  counties  and  areas  distrib- 
uted these  foods,  and  average  participation  that  year  was  3*5  million 
persons . 

(more) 
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President  Kennedy's  first  executive  order  in  1961  doubled 
the  number  of  commodities  and  the  amount  of  food  for  the  program.  But 
we  knew  a  better  program  was  needed  —  one  that  would  provide  a  variety 
of  food,  including  perishables,  not  possible  through  direct  distribution; 
one  that  would  utilize  the  highly-efficient  private  marketing  system, 
rather  than  duplicating  it  with  a  government  system. 

And  so  "by  executive  order,  in  1961  I  began  a  pilot  food 
stamp  program  in  eight  areas.    This  pilot  effort  had  grown  to  cover 
^■3  areas  by  196^  when  President  Johnson  requested  the  Congress  to 
pass  the  Food  Stamp  Act  as  a  permanent  program  to  combat  hunger. 

In  the  next  four  years,  the  Food  Stamp  Program  increased  20- 
fold  in  the  number  of  areas  covered,  and  participation  increased  six 
times  over. 

Currently,  family  food  assistance  programs  are  now  available 
—  or  shortly  will  be  —  in  2,kO0  counties  and  will  serve  about  6.1  mil- 
lion persons. 

Both  programs  operate  on  the  basic  premise  that  their  ad- 
ministration rests  on  a  cooperative  federal-state-local  structure.  In 
the  case  of  the  commodity  distribution  program,  there  is  no  specific 
Congressional  mandate  for  this  procedure;  it  has  developed  this  way 
over  the  past  three  decades.    However,  the  Food  Stamp  Act  spells  out 
in  detail  the  responsibility  of  State  and  local  governments,  and  thus 
limits  the  power  of  the  Federal  government  to  operate  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  directly. 

(more) 
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The  second  basic  premise  is  the  Food  Stamp  Program  will  re- 
place the  Commodity  Distribution  Program.    Stamps  provide  the  low-income 
family  with  the  means  for  a  wider  and  more  varied  selection  of  diet.  It 
also  utilizes  the  most  efficient  food  distribution  system  in  the  world  — 
our  marketing  complex  —  rather  than  imposing  a'  Governmental  system  over 
the  highly  efficient  commercial  system. 

These  two  premises  have  meant  that  the  problems  of  providing 
needy  people  with  food  assistance  are  basically  different  for  each 
program. 

In  the  case  of  food  stamps ,  one  critical  problem  has  been  to 
overcome  a  general  public  attitude  that  a  stamp  program  is  unworkable. 
This  view  developed  from  the  experiences  with  the  pre -World  War  II  Food 
Stamp  Program  which  started  in  1939  and  was  quietly  shelved  in  19^3 
when  many  thought  high  employment  during  the  war  years  eliminated  its 
need.    That  program  was  administratively  cumbersome.    It  came  under 
severe  attack  because  it  was  ponderous,  and  because  adequate  procedures 
had  not  been  developed  to  prevent  large-scale  conversion  of  stamps  to 
cash.    But  even  with  all  of  its  problems,  the  program  did  serve  a  peak 
of  some  k  million  persons  in  19^1. 


(more) 
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When  the  need  for  the  program  appeared  to  vanish,  all  that 
remained  were  the  memories  of  the  difficulties  in  operating  the  program. 
In  i960,  these  memories  were  very  strong,  and  still  persist  today.  The 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  this  year  has  directed 
that  a  portion  of  the  funds  to  finance  the  Food  Stamp  Program  should  he 
withheld  until  a  number  of  deficiencies  in  the  program  operation  are 
corrected  — deficiencies  which  the  USDA  uncovered  itself  and  which  are 
"being  corrected. 

The  program  since  1961  has  been  uniquely  successful;  there 
has  "been  no  major  scandal  in  its  operation  because  of  the  strong  super- 
visory, audit  and  investigatory  program  which  the  USDA  has  carried  out. 
It  is  our  most  popular,  and  most  sought-after  food  assistance  program; 
there  have  always  been  more  counties  requesting  the  program  than  funds 
will  cover. 

With  the  success  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program  reflecting  strong 
administrative  control,  a  number  of  steps  were  taken  in  1967  to  improve 
the  program  and  extend  its  coverage.    The  purchase  requirement  for  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  was  reduced  from  $2  a  month  per  person  to  50  cents, 
with  a  maximum  of  $3  per  family  regardless  of  size;  the  purchase  re- 
quirement for  new  participants  in  their  first  month  was  cut  in  half, 
recognizing  the  difficulty  of  putting  enough  cash  together  in  the  same 
month  that  past  grocery  bills  had  to  be  paid;  and  persons  from  low  income 
neighborhoods  were  hired  as  program  aides  to  work  with  low  income  families 
to  explain  the  program  and  to  create  a-  communication  link  between  these 
families  and  local  welfare  workers. 

(more) 
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As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  and-  an  intensified  outreach  ef- 
fort through  community  action  agencies,  USDA  Technical  Action  Panels 
and  other  groups,  participation  in  the  Food  Stamp  program  has  increased 
sharply.    In  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  budget  for  financing  the  bonus 
—  on  the  average,  $6  in  additional  stamps  for  every  $10  spent  by  partici- 
pants —  was  based  on  an  expected  increase  of  15  percent  in  areas  operat- 
ing prior  to  July  1,  1967.    However,  by  February,  1968*  participation 
in  the  "old"  areas  had  increased  22  percent.    The  result  was  a  budget 
squeeze  which  could  have  amounted  to  a ' $lk  million  deficit.  Prompt 
action  to  delay  the  start  of  number  of  programs  by  two  months,  cutting 
administrative  costs  to  the  bone  and  extending  some  into  the  next  fiscal 
year,  using  emergency  authority  available  under  other  legislation  and 
seeking  standby  authority  to  cover  additional  deficits,  will  enable 
the  program  to  continue.    The  other  option  would  be  to  reduce  the  level 
of  bonus  payments  to  present  participants  as  the  Food  Stamp  Act  provides. 

The  suspicions  about  the  program  have  not  altogether  been 
overcome,  however.    In  1964,  when  the  Food  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  a  three- 
year  authorization  cleared  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  229  to  189 
margin.    In  I967,  when  the  legislation  was  renewed  for  another  two  years, 
a  crippling  amendment  to  require  States  to  pay  20  percent  of  the  cost  — 
which  would  have  eliminated  those  States  where  the  program  is  needed  the 
most  --  was  defeated  by  a  close  18  vote  margin. 
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Commodity  Distribution 

While  the  Commodity  Distribution  Program  is  to  "be  replaced 
by  Food  Stamps,  if  and  when  the  funds  are  provided,  it  can  "be  used  to 
fill  the  gap  in  food  assistance  until  that  time.    Currently,  16  commodi- 
ties are  "being  made  available.    They  are: 

Dried  "beans  Corn  grits  Chopped  meat  Raisins 

Bulgur  Instant  mashed  potatoes    Nonfat  dry  milk    Shortening/ lard 

Butter/margarine     Cornmeal  Peanut  "butter       Rolled  wheat/oats 

Cheese  Flour  Dried  split  peas  Rice 

The  major  problem  with  the  Commodity  Distribution  Program  is 
to  obtain  wider  use  among  those  counties  and  areas  which  do  not  now  pro- 
vide a  food  assistance  program. 

In  order  to  encourage  local  governments  to  use  the  program  — 
since  there  is  no  authority  to  force  them  to  participate  —  the  USDA  in 
July  1967  offered  a  target  group  of  331  counties  the  funds  necessary  to 
pay  local  administrative  costs.    These  are  the  counties  among  the  1,000 
with  the  lowest  per  capita  income  not  having  a  food  assistance  program 
as  of  mid-year  1967.    Since  that  time,  over  2k2  of  these  counties  have 
started  or  will  start  a  food  assistance  program  —  either  commodity  dis- 
tribution or  food  stamps. 

If  after   repeated  efforts  by  Federal  and  State  officials 
to  get  a  county  to  start  a  program,  local  officials  refuse  to  do  so,  the 
USDA  will  operate  a  commodity  distribution  program  independently  of  the 
local  government  until  it  is  willing  to  assume  this  responsibility.  We 
have  done  this  in  2  counties  so  far. 


(more) 
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Child  Feeding  Programs 

The  dramatic  changes  in  the  family  food  assistance  programs 
have  "been  accompanied  by  as  dramatic  —  and  substantial  —  changes  in 
the  programs  to  improve  nutrition  of  children.    These  include  authority 
for: 

*  Special  financial  assistance  to  schools  in  low-income 
areas  —  rural  and  urban  —  to  help  them  give  free  or  reduced-price 
lunches  to  needy  children.    Over  the  years,  some  10  percent  of  all 
children  taking  part  in  the  school  lunch  program  received  free  or  re- 
duced-price lunches.    This  year  we  have  raised  that  to  about  13  percent 
—  to  about  2.\  million  children. 

*  For  school  breakfasts,  focusing  on  schools  in  low-income 
areas  and  those  attended  by  children  traveling  long  distances.  Under 
the  pilot  breakfast  activity  this  year,  we  have  been  able  to  reach  some 
150,000  youngsters,  largely  from  poor  homes. 

*  Financial  assistance  to  schools  in  low-income  areas  to 

buy  facilities  and  equipment  needed  to  start  or  expand  a  school  feeding 
program. 

*  Financial  assistance  to  States  to  help  pay  the  added  adminis- 
trative costs  of  new  child  feeding  programs. 
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*  Lunch  programs  in  child  care  centers  operating  outside 
the  school  system. 

The  only  action  programs  to  help  child  nutrition  available 
in  i960  -were  the  National  School  Lunch  Program,  and  the  Special  Milk 
Program  which  was  started  in  195^  as  a  dairy  price-support  measure,  and 
was  in  fact  financed  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  of  1946  directs  that  meals 
will  "be  served  "without  cost  or  at  reduced  price  to  children  who  are  de- 
termined "by  local  school  authorities  to  "be  unable  to  pay  the  full  cost." 

This  program,  as  with  the  family  food  assistance  programs, 
operates  through  a  Federal-State-local  system.  Its  administration  is 
the  immediate  responsibility  of  State  governments,  usually  the  education 
agency,  which  provides  assistance  to  local  school  districts  to  establish 
school  lunch  programs  based  on  need  and  attendance.  Need,  in  this  case, 
has  been  interpreted  in  the  broad  sense  . . .  that  is,  taking  into  account 
all  students. 

In  addition,  the  Act  requires  that  States  match  the  Federal 
cash  contribution  —  currently  about  4.5  cents  per  meal  in  cash  and  8 
cents  in  commodities.    However,  the  law  has  been  interpreted,  with 
legislative  history  by  the  Congress  concurring,  that  the  child* s  payment 
for  this  lunch  will  be  considered  as  the  State fs  matching  contribution. 
Only  a  few  States  assist  local, school  lunch  programs  financially. 
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At  the  present  time,  the  School  Lunch  Program  is  available 
in  schools  attended  by  38  million  children,  of  whom  about  20  million 
are  estimated  to  participate  daily.    The  program  is  not  available 
where  about  9  million  children  participate. 

The  cost  of  a  lunch  today  averages  between  50  and.  55  cents, 
and  the  average  charge  per  child  is  about  28  cents.    The  difference  is 
made  up  from  the  Federal  contribution  and  local  funds  —  except  in  the 
few  instances  where  State  funds  are  made  available. 

In  1962,  after  we  tried  without  much  success  to  get  the  States 
to  do  more  to  bring  school  lunches  to  children  whose  parents  could  not 
afford  the  cost  of  a  lunch,  the  Administration  asked  the  Congress  for 
authority  to  provide  additional  funds  to  help  feed  needy  children.  The 
Congress  amended  the  School  Lunch  Act,  adding  Section  11,  to  give  this 
authority,  and  also  spelled  out  criteria  for  the  Department  to  follow 
in  apportioning  Section  11  funds  among  the  States. 

During  the  next  three  years  the  Department's  request  for 
funds  to  operate  Section  11  were  rejected  by  the  Congress.    In  1966, 
after  the  appropriation  bill  was  amended  in  the  Senate,  limited  funds 
became  available  to  carry  out  the  authority  provided  in  1962. 
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The  next  major  expansion  of  the  programs  for  child  feeding 
came  in  1966  when  we  proposed  legislation  for  school  breakfasts,  authority 
to  assist  hard-pressed  schools  to  acquire  lunch  equipment,  provisions 
for  lunches  for  children  in  activities  outside  the  school,  and  authority 
to  help  pay  State  administrative  costs  of  these  expanded  programs. 

The  Congress  enacted  most  of  these  proposals  in  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  except  for  the  program  to  help  feed  children  in 
activities  outside  the  school.    This  provision  was  enacted  two  years 
later,  in  the  current  session  of  the  Congress,  when  the  Senate  adopted 
a  House  hill  over  the  objection  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 

Our  problem  has  been  getting  the  money  appropriated.  Here 
are  some  figures  showing  the  amounts  of  money  we  requested  for  the  new 
child  nutrition  programs,  and  the  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal  years 
1968  and  I967. 


Fiscal 
Year 

Breakfast 
Program 

Nonfood 
Assistance 

State  Admin. 
Expense 

Special  Assist- 
ance,  (Sec.  11 
NSLA) 

(million 

dollars) 

1968 

Requested 

$6.5 

$6.0 

$2.3 

$10.0 

Appropriated 

3.5 

.75 

0 

5.0 

1967 

Requested 

$3.0 

$1.0 

$1.0 

$10.5 

Appropriated 

2.0 

.75 

0 

2.0 

(more) 
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For  fiscal  19&9*  the  House  has  approved  appropriations 
of  about  the  same  amounts  as  in  fiscal  1968.    We  have  asked  for  funds 
twice  these  amounts. 
Section  32 

Section  32  was  one  of  several  tools  authorized  by 
the  Congress  to  increase  the  income  of  American  farmers,    As  originally 
enacted  and  since  amended,  it  is  a  farm  price  support  program  with 
special  emphasis  on  perishable,  non-basic  commodities.    Its  use  to  feed 
the  poor,  historically,  has  been  only  supplemental  to  its  primary  thrust 
of  strengthening  farm  income. 

The  Department's  activities  under  Section  32  are 
subject  to  close  and  continuing  Congressional  scrutiny  to  make  certain 
that  funds  always  will  be  available  to  meet  emergencies  caused  by  sur- 
pluses and  low  farm  prices  for  particular  commodities. 

Section  32  funds  are  earmarked  from  year  to  year 
without  further  Congressional  action;  however  actual  expenditure  of 
these  funds  is  subject  to  Congressional  and  budgetary  limitations, 
just  as  are  expenditures  of  other  funds  by  the  Department. 


(more) 
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Gradually,  however,  Section  32  has  taken  on  a  collateral 
and  supplemental  role  of  providing  food  for  hungry  people. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Section  32  has  been  the 
"birthplace  of  all  major  food  assistance  programs.    The  School  Lunch 
Program  "began  here,  as  did  the  prototype  of  the  present  Food 
Stamp  Program,  established  by  Executive  Order  in  196l.  The 
Special  milk  Program  also  originated  under  Section  32.    These  pro- 
grams are  now  funded  as  regular  appropriation  items,  although 
Congress  will  from  time  to  time  transfer  Section  32  funds  to  the 
School  Lunch  Program. 

It  has  become  clear,  over  the  years,  that  the  Direct 
Distribution  Program,  through  which  much  of  the  Section  32  purchases 
are  funneled,  has  several  drawbacks  as  a  means  to  feed  the  poor. 

Frequently  there  is  only  one  distribution  point  pro- 
vided by  the  county  administrators.    Individuals  must  move  heavy 
loads  of  food  —  sometimes  weighing  100  pounds  or  more  —  from 
distribution  points  to  their  homes.    The  variety  of  foods  is  sharply 
limited.    Perishables,  for  example,  cannot  be  distributed  because 
there  are  no  refrigeration  facilities  at  most  distribution  points. 


(more) 
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The  direct  distribution  program  duplicates  the  commercial 
system  of  food  distribution,  and  individuals  have  no  choice  as  to 
the  foods  they  receive. 

Food  Stamps  have  been  developed  as  a  concessional  food 
program  designed  to  overcome  these  difficulties.    It  helps  farm 
income  by  increasing  overall  demand,  but  its  primary  thrust  is 
feeding  needy  people  a  varied  diet,  rather  than  enhancing  farm 
income. 

Conclusion 

There  we  have  the  tools,  techniques  --  and  problems  — 
of  the  Federal  food  assistance  programs. 

Obviously,  with  more  money  we  could  do  more.    Right  now 
we  are  stretched  to  the  very  limit  of  our  budget.—  our  available 
manpower  —  and  our  legal  authority  to  carry  on  these  programs. 
We  have  requested  additional  funds,  and  are  seeking  new  authority 
to  reach  out  to  those  people  who  cannot  be  reached  today. 

It  is,  indeed,  ircmic  that,  despite  the  tremendous  progress 
made  in  the  past  seven  years  —  despite  the  often  lonely  battles 
we've  waged,  —  it  is  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  that  is 
severely  criticized  in  public  print  and  in  Congressional  and  non- 
Government  reports  for  allegedly  callous  indifference  to  the  plight 
of  the  poor. 
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If  we  are  to  close  the  nutrition  gap,  we  must  continue  to 
knock  down  the  walls  of  public  indifference,  to  gain  widespread 
public  recognition  of  the  full  range  of  needs  and  priorities  of 
the  poor.    We  must  obtain  more  funds  and  additional  legislation 
to  meet  the  needs  and  priorities  which  cannot  presently  be  met. 

Finally,  we  need  to  conduct  an  educational  program  that 
is  geared  to  respond  to  all  ranges  of  intensity  of  the  problem. 
This  program  must  devote  greater  efforts  to  reach  children.  Good 
nutrition  must  become  as  much  a  part  of  their  lives  as  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  for  it  directly  affects  their  ability  and 
potential  to  learn  —  to  earn  —  and  to  maintain  good  health. 

At  the  same  time,  such  a  program  must  use  all  the  techniques 
of  communications  at  our  command  today.    It  must  be  geared  to  reach 
the  middle  class  that  lacks  motivation  and  is  complacent.    It  must 
make  direct  contact  with  low- income  families  who  lack  the  know- 
ledge, resources  and  capacity  to  select,  purchase  and  prepare 
adequate  diets. 

In  short,  we  as  a  Nation  must  take  a  brand  new  look  at 
nutrition. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  our  task  will  be  easy.    Yet,  I 
am  encouraged  by  the  emergence  of  a  consensus  —  as  well  as  a 
national  commitment  —  that  there  shall  be  no  hunger  or  malnutrition 
among  our  people. 

We  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  share  the  consensus, 
and  the  commitment. 


)ffice  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

When  Bill  Wirtz  so  considerately  invited  me  to  talk 
:o  you  today,  I  accepted  with  an  alacrity  that  belied  the  cur- 
rent moratorium  on  political  campaigning  by  Cabinet  members. 

If  there's  one  thing  I'd  rather  talk  to  labor  editors 
ibout  than  politics,  it's  agriculture. 

This  doesn't  mean  I  wouldn't  want  to  talk  politics 
today.     I  would.     As  an  old  campaigner  myself,  I  find  myself 
:hamping  at  the  bit  every  time  the  bugle  heralds  an  election 
/ear. 

I  used  to  hold  elective  office,  you  know  ...  until 
something  funny  happened  to  me  on  my  way  to  a  fourth  term  as 
Crovernor.    Maybe  I  got  as  complacent  and  self-satisfied  <-as 
the  county  commissioner  they  tell  about  back  home  in  Minnesota. 

This  fellow  hit  the  re-election  campaign  trail  one 
fall  and  took  his  little  boy  along  for  company. 

"Now  son,"  he  said,  "I'm  going  to  take  you  around 
the  county  today  and  show  you  just  how  much  the  people  love 
your  old  dad.     Why  there  isn't  a  single  one  of  my  Constituents 
who  doesn't  think  I'm  just  about  the  greatest  county  commis- 
sioner who  ever  lived.     I'd  be  surprised  if  my  opponent  got 
a  single  vote. 
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Well,  the  very  first  farm  house  they  came  to  they 
were  met  at  the  fence  gate  by  a  farmer  brandishing  a 
shotgun. 

"Get  off  my  property,  you  rotten,  no-good,  lyin' 
snake!"  the  farmer  shouted. 

The  candidate  and  his  little  boy  jumped  into  their 
car  and  burned  rubber  for  half  a  mile. 

"Gee  Pop,"  the  little  boy  said  after  he  caught  his 
breath,  "I  thought  you  said  everybody  in  the  county  was 
going  to  vote  for  you." 

"Now  don't  jump  to  conclusions,  son,"  the  candidate 
said,  "Him  we  put  down  as  doubtful." 

I  always  hesitate  to  tell  that  story  because  I  like 
politicians,  and  I  don't  like  to  portray  them  as  smug 
and  stupid.     I'd  rather  talk  about  the  candidate  whose 
ringing  oratory  filled  the  meeting  hall  until  a  listener 
jumped  up  in  the  back  row  and  shouted: 

"You  big  windbag,  I  wouldn't  vote  for  you  if  you 
were  St.  Peter!" 

To  which  the  candidate  blandly  replied: 

"If  I  were  St.  Peter,  you  couldn't  vote  for  me  because 
you  wouldn't  be  living  in  my  district." 

(more) 


So  much  for  politics.    Let  me  only  add  this:  In 
my  opinion,  the  President's  request  that  members  of  his 
official  family  refrain  from  active  campaigning  is 
entirely  consistent  with  his  desire  for  national  unity 
in  this  delicate  time  of  peace  negotiations.    I  think 
his  request  is  as  justified  as  it  is  wise,  and  I  will 
abide  by  it. 

So  today  I've  come  here  to  talk  to  you  who  represent 
organized  labor  to  talk  about  farm  bargaining  power.  I 
think  this  is  an  appropriate  subject,  because  labor  has 
a  great  deal  at  stake  in  the  outcome  of  the  farmer's 
quest  for  any  legitimate  means  to  increase  his  income 
and  his  purchasing  power. 

The  idea  of  farm  bargaining  power  is  certainly  not 
new.  But  as  I  have  said  many  times  —  and  particularly 
within  the  past  year  —  it  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

What  brought  this  about?    Why  do  I  feel  that  it  is 
of  crucial  importance  that  Congress  acts  this  year  on 
farm  bargaining  power? 

The  whole  answer  to  those  questions  would  have  to 

read  like  a  history  of  the  development  of  American 

agriculture,  and  I  don't  intend  to  make  such  a  presentation 

today.     Instead,  I  would  like  to  briefly  summarize  the 

farmer's  position  today,  and  to  tell  you  why  we  need 

action  to  strengthen  his  position  in  the  economic  order. 

(more) 
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There  was  a  time  when  the  family  farm  was  an  almost 
entirely  self-sufficient  entity.    The  farmer  bought  very 
few  of  the  necessary  production  inputs;  he  grew  them  or 
built  them  himself.    The  farmer  and  his  family  provided 
most  of  the  required  labor. 

Capital  investment  was  neither  as  essential  —  nor 
as  costly  —  as  it  is  today.    And  the  market  for  farm 
products  consisted  of  many  small  units,  both  buyers  and 
sellers,  and  the  forces  of  supply  and  demand  were  able 
to  operate  in  a  relatively  open  fashion. 

But  all  this  has  changed.    Today's  farmer  spends  80 
percent  of  his  total  market  receipts  to  buy  production 
inputs,  to  hire  labor,  and  to  pay  interest  on  increasingly 
essential  capital. 

American  agriculture  today  represents  one  of  the  largest 
single  markets  in  the  Nation  for  tires,  trucks  and  gasoline. 

Farmers  annually  spend  about  $3.5  billion  for  new  farm 

tractors  and  other  motor  vehicles,  machinery  and  equipment 

—  providing  jobs  for  120,000  employees. 

Each  year  they  buy  products  containing  about  5  million 

tons  of  steel  and  320  million  pounds  of  rubber  —  enough 
to  put  tires  on  6  million  cars.    They  use  more  petroleum 
than  any  other  single  industry  —  and  more  electricity  than 
all  the  people  and  all  the  industries  in  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Boston,  Baltimore,  Houston,  and  Washington,  D.C.,  combined. 

(more) 
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Farm  exports  are  now  the  equivalent  of  one  out  of 
four  U.S.  harvested  acres.    They  provide  a  million  jobs 
in  such  fields  as  the  manufacture  of  machinery  and 
fertilizer,  the  transportation  industry,  and  storage, 
packaging  and  processing.    And  I  might  point  out  that 
they  also  bring  back  to  this  country  many  of  the  dollars 
that  move  out  because  of  defense  and  aid,  tourism  and 
U.S.  investment  abroad. 

The  development  of  the  agri-chemical  industry  in 
the  past  quarter-century  has  been  phenomenal.  Agriculture 
has  already  entered  the  computer-and-automation  age  with 
other  industries.    And  as  science  and  technology  progress, 
not  even  our  best  crystal-ball  gazers  can  foresee  how 
much  more  of  the  industrial  output  of  labor  American 
agriculture  will  be  buying  in  the  years  to  come. 

But  all  of  these  production  inputs  cost  the  farmer, 
and  increases  in  those  costs  mean  that  many  food  products 
must  cost  more  when  they  leave  the  farm  as  well  as  when 
they  are  sold  in  the  supermarket.    And  the  marketing 
channels  are  becoming  more  abbreviated  and  direct.  Farmers 
increasingly  are  finding  themselves  face  to  face  with 
fewer  and  fewer  and  larger  and  larger  buying  markets,  with 
bargaining  power  superior  to  theirs. 

(more) 


Yet  in  spite  of  these  dramatic  changes  in  agriculture, 
the  American  worker  still  spends  for  food  a  smaller  portion 
of  every  dollar  in  his  pay  envelope  than  any  other  worker 
in  the  world. 

With  the  human  and  technological  resources  this 
country  has,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not 
continue  to  be  the  case. 

But  .just  how  long  can  the  American  farmer  be  expected 
to  feed  and  clothe  the  nation  at  the  low  price  levels  he 
receives  when  his  production  —  and  his  living  —  costs 
continue  to  rise9 

You  may  find  this  hard  to  believe,  but  I  assure  you 
it  is  true:    Of  the  total  amount  of  money  spent  in  this 
country  for  domestically-produced  food  each  year,  the 
American  farmer  gets  only  5  percent! 

And  I  hope  that  you  realize  that  farm  prices  today 
are  more  than  6  percent  lower  than  they  were  20  years  ago.1 
Consider  this  for  a  moment.    How  many  other  popular  products 
on  the  market  cost  less  today  than  they  did  in  1948? 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  American  farmer  today  finds 
himself  in  the  situation  American  labor  was  in  before  the 
Wagner  Act. 

(more) 
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Some  interesting  parallels,  historical  and  organizational, 
can  be  drawn  between  farmers  and  labor: 

1.  Some  specialty-crop  producers,  usually  limited  geo- 
graphically and  in  size,  roughly  correspond  to  the  small  craft 
unions  in  the  days  prior  to  passage  of  the  Wagner  Act.  With 

a  closely-knit  membership,  selling  crops  grown  in  a  particular 
area,  usually  limited  by  climate,  these  specialty  farm 
cooperatives  have  succeeded  in  gaining  for  their  members 
many  of  the  benefits  that  the  craft  unions  had  for  their 
members  even  in  the  1920' s  and  1930*8 . 

2.  Growers  of  common,  nation-wide  products,  including 
livestock,  who  are  relatively  unlimited  by  geography  or  by 
climate,  roughly  correspond  to  industrial  workers  in  the 
early  thirties.    Diversity  of  interest,  the  failure  to 
achieve  total  industry-wide  membership  in  a  union,  the 
then-prevalent  industry  practice  of  "shipping  in"  strike- 
breakers, all  hamstrung  the  organization  of  industrial 
unions  in  the  pre-Wagner  Act  days.    The  same  basic  factors 
hamstring  efforts  of  many  farmers  today. 

As  of  now,  no  apparatus  exists  so  that  the  will  of 

a  majority  of  all  growers  of  a  given  commodity  can  prevail. 

In  the  event  of  a  "strike" by  a  portion  of  the  growers  of 

any  one  commodity,  identical  produce  can  quickly  be  shipped 

in  —  from  very  far  away,  if  necessary  —  to  "break  the 

strike"  or  withholding.    And  so,  for  all  practical  purposes, 

(more) 


the  farmer  —  with  some  special  exceptions  —  is  in 
much  the  same  spot  that  industrial  workers  were  in 
during  the  pre-Wagner  Act  era.    A  proper  climate  for 
his  organizing  efforts  has  yet  to  be  created. 

I  told  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  last  month 
that  farmers  are  entitled  to  and  must  have  a  pricing 
mechanism  for  farm  products  which  will  permit  just  as 
rapid  a  response  to  changing  input  costs  as  industry 
uses  to  pass  along  increased  costs.    And  farmers  must 
have  a  pricing  mechanism  which  provides  price  stability 
and  permits  more  systematic,  long-range  financial  planning. 
In  short,  farmers  must  have  bargaining  power. 

In  the  past  year,  we  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  carried  on  a  continuous,  intensive  series 
of  consultations  with  each  of  the  national  farm  organizations, 
and  with  a  large  number  of  representatives  of  individual 
commodities.    We  have  consulted  with  economists,  with  lawyers, 
and  others  in  the  private  sector  of  the  agri-business  community 
And  we  have,  of  course,  consulted  with  those  who  have  the 
highest  stake  of  all  in  whatever  results  our  discussions 
may  produce  —  the  farmers  of  this  Nation. 

Some  of  the  bargaining  objectives  we  see  identified 
by  farmers  are  these: 

(more) 
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They  want  substantial  price  enhancement  over 
time.     The  realization  of  this  objective  will  require  the 
authorization  of  some  kind  of  powers  to  influence  market 
supply. 

Farmers  seek  the  coordination  of  marketing. 
They  seek  the  organization  of  farm  production  and  sale  to 
fit  more  exactly  the  requirements  of  markets,  as  well  as 
farmer  participation  in  the  subsequent  marketing  of  their 
products . 

Farmers  want  increased  price  stability  that 
would  follow  more  effective  organization. 

They  want  a  regularizing  of  trade  practices  in 
the  transfer  of  commodities  from  farmer  to  buyer  to  make 
them  more  equitable. 

And  they  want  more  participation  in  the  actions 
that  concern  and  control  their  own  destinies. 

How  will  the  American  farmer  achieve  these  goals? 
How  will  he  acquire  this  muscle-in-the-marketplace ,  this 
long  and  much  discussed  —  but  as  yet  unrealized  —  farmer 
bargaining  power? 

We  are  not  sure  we  have  all  the  answers,  even 
after  a  year  of  examination  and  discussion.     But  there  are 
some  general  principles  which  have  been  advanced,  and 
which  have  been  agreed  upon  generally  by  farm  organizations 
and  individual  farmers  alike. 


(more) 
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It  is  generally  agreed  that  any  new  farm  legis- 
lation must  supplement  —  rather  than  replace  —  existing 
farm  commodity  programs.     There  is  strong  sentiment  for 
keeping  the  bargaining  power  that  accrues  from  the  Federal 
programs  covering  the  basic  farm  commodities  —  and  these 
commodities  represent  40  percent  of  the  Nation's  farm 
income  and  affect  some  3  million  of  the  Nation's  farmers. 

It  is  also  generally  agreed  that  any  new  program 
must  be  a  farmer's  program  with  an  absolute  minimum  of 
government  involvement  or  control.     It  should  provide  the 
legal  framework  and  procedural  machinery  under  which 
farmers  themselves  can  voluntarily  organize  their  affairs, 
elect  their  representatives,  and  use  bargaining  tools  to 
enhance  their  position  in  the  marketplace.     The  role  of 
government  should  be  limited  to  that  of  adviser  and 
referee . 

And  finally,  any  successful  effort  to  achieve 
and  maintain  farmer  bargaining  power  must  include  some 
concept  of  supply  control.     And  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
supply  control  does  not  necessarily  mean  production 
control.     It  could  mean  programs  to  limit  the  quantity  of 
product  going  to  market  within  a  given  period  of  time, 
programs  such  as  varying  the  minimum  quality  standards  for 
a  commodity,  diverting  some  production  into  secondary 
marketing  channels,  storage,  and  other  related  marketing 
devices . 

(more) 
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On  February  15,  Senator  Mondale  of  Minnesota 
introduced  —  for  himself  and  nine  other  Senators  —  the 
National  Farm  Pargaining  Act.     Today  there  are  20  co- 

1    sponsors.     Two  identical  bills  have  also  been  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

On  April  24,  I  testified  in  support  of  the 
Mondale  bill,  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 

n    and  Forestry,  and  urged  swift  and  favorable  action  on  this 
measure.     This  bill  incorporates  many  of  the  ideas  for 
achieving  farm  bargaining  power  which  have  been  expressed 
in  our  discussions  with  farmers  and  farm  leaders  during 

,    the  past  year;  it  provides  for  the  two  basic  and  essential 
tools  of  bargaining  —  authority  for  group  bargaining  over 
the  various  terms  of  trade,  including  price;  and  authority 
for  producers  to  set  up  and  carry  out  a  marketwide  supply 
program. 

Title  I  of  the  National  Farm  Bargaining  Act 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  alleviating  the  problems  of 
organization  which  have  in  the  past  all  but  stymied  any 
effective  action  in  the  field  of  farm  bargaining  power. 
This  title  would  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Agricultural  Relations  Board,  to  be  appointed  by 
i    the  President  with  Senate  confirmation.     The  Board  would 
function  in  a  capacity  similar  to  that  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  in  labor-management  negotiations. 

(more) 
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It  would  supervise  the  election  of  producer 
committees  for  any  commodity  groups  that  wanted  to  use 
such  bargaining  authority.     After  a  committee  was  formed 
by  a  majority  of  producers,  it  would  bargain  with  a 
handler  committee  and  reach  agreement  upon  a  minimum  price 
and  other  non-price  terms  of  sale  that  would  then  be  made 
effective  throughout  the  entire  commodity  market.  The 
producer  committee  would  also  be  given  authority  to  set 
up,  if  necessary,  a  market-wide  marketing  and  production 
allotment  program.     Provisions  would  be  made  for  the 
representation  of  consumer  interests  in  the  price  negotia- 
tions.    A  Joint  Settlement  Committee  would  be  provided  to 
handle  price  negotiation  disputes  between  producer  and 
handler  committees. 

Title  II  of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
achieve  essentially  the  same  bargaining  power  results, 
again  through  a  producer-designed  and  producer-operated 
program.     But  under  this  title,  authority  for  bargaining 
would  be  provided  by  broad  amendments  to  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937.     This  is  the  enabling 
legislation  under  which  Federal  marketing  agreement  and 
order  programs  are  operated. 


(more) 
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The  amendments  would  make  any  agricultural 
commodity  or  product  eligible  for  regulation  under  a 
Federal  marketing  order  (except  canned  or  frozen  products) 
if  producers  decide  they  want  marketing  order  regulation. 
The  proposed  amendments  would  also  authorize  —  through 
bargaining  provisions  —  establishment  of  minimum  prices 
and  other  terms  and  conditions  under  which  handlers  could 
acquire  a  regulated  commodity  from  producers. 

The  use  of  producer  marketing  allotments  would 
be  provided  for  any  commodity,  if  producers  approved.  No 
action  taken  under  the  proposed  legislation  could  super- 
sede or  be  inconsistent  with  existing  market  supply  or 
price  support  programs. 

Whatever  would  be  accomplished  under  the  market- 
ing order  program  would  be  entirely  up  to  farmers.  They 
would  propose  the  programs  and  put  them  into  effect  by 
referendum.     The  legislation  is  strictly  permissive,  to 
be  used  only  if  farmers  want  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

As  I  stated  in  my  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  Title  I  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  new,  and  based  on  the  hearing  record,  is  clearly  more 
controversial.     Title  II,  on  the  other  hand,  would  expand 
an  already  tested  producer-oriented  statute  which  has  the 
benefit  of  thirty  years  of  court  decisions  and  administra- 
tive precedents  to  guide  its  operation. 

(more) 
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Today,  Federal  marketing  agreements  and  orders 
are  being  used  by  farmers  to  market  virtually  the  entire 
commercial  supply  of  fresh  citrus  fruits.  A  variety  of 
other  fruits,  vegetables,  nuts,  and  specialty  crops  are 
also  covered.  Last  year,  farmers  marketed  an  estimated 
$1|  billion  worth  of  these  crops  under  49  agreement  and 
order  programs. 

Growers  and  producers  have  designed  their  own 
order  programs  with  cooperation  and  guidance  from  the 
USDA.     These  orders  were  issued  only  after  a  thorough 
investigation  of  market  conditions  in  the  order  area,  and 
only  after  public  hearings  at  which  producers,  growers, 
handlers,  allied  interests,  and  the  general  public  had  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  views  on  the  orders.  The 
orders  all  had  to  be  approved  by  the  growers  and  producers 
who  are  regulated. 

The  basic  marketing  agreement  and  order  authority 
contained  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
provides  for  quality  and  quantity  controls,  for  research 
to  expand  markets,  and  for  advertising  and  promotion. 
The  increased  scope  provided  by  the  proposed  amendments 
would  make  them  even  more  flexible. 


(more) 


With  the  broad  base  of  actual  operating  experience 
under  Federal  marketing  agreements  and  orders  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  indications  of  the  more  controversial  nature 
of  the  National  Agricultural  Relations  Eoard  on  the  other, 
I  have  recommended  that  the  Senate  Committee  take  prompt 
and  favorable  action  on  Title  II  of  the  National  Farm 
Bargaining  Act  in  the  interest  of  saving  time.     I  also 
pointed  out  to  the  committee  that  it  may  well  be  that 
experience  in  developing  farm  bargaining  power  will  call 
for  some  of  the  features  of  Title  I. 

Time  will  tell  what  final  action  the  Congress 
will  take,  but  I  believe  it  is  of  crucial  importance  that 
Congress  provide  the  American  farmer  with  bargaining  power 
—  and  provide  it  this  year. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  discussed.     Methods  of 
achieving  it  have  been  carefully  examined.     It  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  at  long  last  come. 

I  appreciate  having  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
with  you  today,  and,  on  behalf  of  American  farmers,  let 
me  say  that  we  will  appreciate  your  help  in  achieving  the 
bargaining  power  that  labor  gained  35  years  ago.     I  know 
how  important  editorial  support  can  be  in  this  cause, 
because  historically  it  has  been  important  to  every  just 
cause . 

(more) 
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History  tells  us  there  was  an  editor  along  on 
the  exodus  from  Egypt,  and  that  he  was  there  when  Moses 
was  confronted  by  the  Red  Sea. 

Seeking  a  way  out  of  his  dilemma,  Moses  called 
together  his  advisors  and  said:     "Can  you  fellows  figure 
out  how  we  can  get  across  this  ocean  before  the  Egyptians 
catch  up  to  us?" 

Turning  to  his  lawyer,  he  said:     "How  about  you? 
Got  any  ideas9" 

"Well,"  the  lawyer  said,  "give  me  a  few  weeks 
to  look  up  legal  precedent?" 

"How  about  you?"  Moses  asked  his  chief  engineer. 

"I'll  need  a  few  months  to  make  a  survey  and  a 
cost  analysis  study,"  the  engineer  replied. 

In  exasperation,  Moses  turned  to  the  editor. 

"How  do  we  get  across  this  water?"  he  demanded. 

"I  haven't  the  slightest  idea,"  the  editor 
replied.     "But  if  you  can  pull  it  off,  I'll  guarantee  you 
a  hundred  column  inches  in  the  Old  Testament." 

I'm  not  asking  for  that,  gentlemen  ...  50  column 
inches  of  support  from  each  one  of  you  will  be  more  than 
welcome . 

Thank  you. 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

MThe  other  day,  at  a  dinner,  the  lady  next  to  me 
dropped  something.     I  stooped  down  to  pick  it  up,  but  my 
host  said,   '  Don't  bother.     It's  only  a  piece  of  bread.' " 

I  remember  these  as  the  closing  sentences  of  a 
magazine  article  I  came  across  about  three  years  ago. 

"Only  a  piece  of  bread!"    The  words  are  striking 
because  at  that  time  the  world  was  facing  an  intensifying 
food  crisis  —  a  crisis  which  caused  some  to  predict  wide- 
spread famine  in  the  years  ahead,  and  which  caused  many 
others  to  emphasize  the  need  for  a  major  effort  to  avoid 
such  famine. 

I  was  impressed  with  the  terrible  irony  of  the 
times.    For  nearly  5  years  one  of  my  greatest  concerns  had 
been  to  unlock  the  stranglehold  of  agricultural  surpluses, 
particularly  grain  surpluses,  on  the  American  farmer's 
throat.    To  most  of  us  in  the  United  States  a  slice  of 
bread  was  close  to  worthless,  costing  less  than  a  penny. 
But  to  millions  of  other  people  the  quest  for  a  piece  of 
bread,  or  its  equivalent  in  rice,  was  literally  their 
dominant  occupation. 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at 
a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations  at  12:15  p.m..  May  29,  in  the  Sheraton- Black- 
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The  thought  struck  me:     "What  a  changed  world 
this  would  be  if,  some  day,  all  over  the  earth  men,  women 
and  children  were  able  to  say  as  we  can,   'It's  only  a 
piece  of  bread.1"    "What  would  it  mean,"  I  thought,  "in 
terms  of  human  progress?    What  would  it  do  to  ease  world 
tensions?    What  would  be  its  effect  on  world  peace?" 

World  peace.    It  was  the  overriding  issue  when 
I  was  reading  that  magazine  article  three  years  ago;  it  is 
the  overriding  issue  as  I  stand  here  today,  and  it  will 
continue  to  be  the  overriding  issue  until  it  is  achieved. 

But  what  is  it,  really?    What  do  we  mean  by 
peace?    Is  it  a  negative  thing  —  the  absence  of  war?  If 
so,  it  will  always  be  fragile,  prone  to  break  under  any 
stress. 

This  is  the  concept  of  peace  expressed  in  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations.    Its  purpose  is 
peace  keeping  —  its  aim,  to  resolve  issues  between  nations 
and  thus  prevent  wars. 

To  me,  peace  is  much  more  than  this.     It  must  be 
a  dynamic,  growing  thing.    A  negative,  stagnant  peace 
contains  festering  sores  —  poverty,  hunger,  injustice, 
repression  —  which  will,  in  the  end,  destroy  it. 

(more ) 
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Only  as  we  keep  hope  alive  by  moving  ahead  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  people  all  over  the  world  for  a 
better  life  will  we  have  a  firm  rather  than  a  fragile 
peace . 

Dr.  Sarvepalli  Radhakrishnan,  former  president 
of  India,  once  put  it  this  way:  "Those  in  want,M  he  said, 
"are  prepared  today  to  fight  the  established  order  with 
raw  courage  that  is  born  of  desperation,  with  no  other 
weapon  than  mere  readiness  to  die." 

We  are,  I  think,  beginning  to  understand  that  — 
both  in  terms  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  and  of  the 
world  —  and  it  is  long  past  time. 

The  record  since  World  War  II  actually  shows 
very  little  genuine  commitment  to  agricultural  development 
as  a  force  for  peace.    The  Marshall  Plan,  a  brilliantly 
conceived  and  successfully  executed  economic  development 
program,  was  primarily  oriented  toward  the  recovery  of 
developed  nations  that  had  been  ravaged  by  war. 

It  was  not  geared  for  the  scores  of  countries 
which  had  nothing  to  recover  to. 

Food  and  agriculture  were  neglected  by  the  great 
powers  as  well  as  by  the  developing  countries. 

(more) 
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In  our  own  country,  the  ability  of  the  American 
farmer  to  produce  abundantly  resulted  in  so-called 
"burdensome  surpluses. "    And  our  efforts  to  dispose  of 
these  surpluses  in  world  markets  helped  to  conceal  the 
developing  world  food  crisis. 

There  were  warning  signals.    In  the  late  1950s 
some  economists  pointed  out  that  the  flow  of  grain  in 
world  trade  had  been  reversed  since  World  War  II.  South- 
East  Asia  and  Latin  America  had  become  net  importers 
rather  than  exporters  of  food. 

We  welcomedthis  as  an  expansion  of  world  markets 
for  American  agriculture,  and  continued  to  send  food  to 
under-developed  countries,  feeding  the  hungry  today  with 
not  enough  thought  for  their  tomorrow. 

We  were  transfixed  by  our  own  farm  surpluses, 
and  our  emphasis  was  on  supplying  food  to  meet  a  current 
need,  rather  than  on  food  and  agriculture  as  a  factor  in 
the  economic  development  necessary  to  insure  that  food 
would  be  available  in  the  future. 

And  the  ranks  of  the  hungry  increased. 

The  irony  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  remarks  — 
the  irony  of  hunger  in  a  world  of  unused  capacity  —  was 
driven  home  forcefully  to  me  first  hand  on  a  trip  around 
the  world  in  the  summer  of  1961,  shortly  after  I  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(more) 
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The  poverty,  hunger  and  despair  in  so  much  of 
the  world,  contrasted  with  abundance  in  much  of  the  rest 
of  it,  had  led  me  to  take  the  job  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture.    I  wanted  to  help. 

When  I  saw  it  first  hand,  I  was  reconfirmed  and 
rededicated  in  the  determination  that  hunger  must  be 
conquered. 

But  how?    What  was  the  magnitude  of  the  problem? 
The  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the  world  food  situation  in 
1961  were  appalling. 

We  didn't  know  if  the  food  aid  we  had  been 
providing  to  people  in  hungry  nations  was  doing  any  more 
than  keeping  them  alive. 

We  didn't  know  how  effective  our  technical 
assistance  and  economic  aid  programs  were  —  or  if  they 
were  effective  at  all. 

We  knew  how  much  food  was  shipped  in  world 
trade;  we  knew  our  own  production  and  that  of  other 
developed  countries,  but  we  knew  next  to  nothing  about 
production  and  consumption  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America  —  where  most  of  the  hungry  lived. 
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Before  we  could  move  intelligently  against 
hunger,  we  had  to  know  what  we  were  up  against.    So  we 
set  to  work  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  find  out 
about  world  food  needs,  how  could  they  be  accurately 
measured,  what  were  future  prospects,  what  were  the 
countries  we  were  helping  doing  to  help  themselves,  what 
kind  of  programs  would  be  most  effective  in  helping  to 
eliminate  hunger,  for  all  time?    These  and  other  questions 
cried  out  for  answers. 

From  the  resulting  studies,  we  developed  a  world 
food  budget,  a  comprehensive  summary  of  the  current  world 
food  situation  and  projected  food  needs.    At  last  we  had 
a  realistic  picture  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

In  the  study  process,  the  dimensions  of  the 
challenge  became  more  precise  —  and  more  awesome.  We 
could  not  ignore  the  fact  that  two- thirds  of  the  world's 
people  live  in  countries  with  national  average  diets  that 
are  clearly  nutritionally  inadequate j 

That  diet-deficit  areas  include  all  of  Asia 
except  Japan  and  Israel,  all  of  Africa  but  the  southern 
tip,  the  northern  part  of  South  America,  almost  all  of 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean; 

That  the  greatest  population  growth  was  occurring 
in  these  food-short  regions; 

(more) 
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That  food  production  in  these  countries  had 
barely  been  able  to  keep  ahead  of  this  growth,  and  that 
there  were  no  signs  to  indicate  significant  improvement 
in  the  future. 

To  the  contrary,  it  was  clear  that  the  world 
food  situation  was  deteriorating.    India,  for  example, 
had  signed  a  Title  I  Public  Law  480  agreement  in  1960, 
providing  for  shipment  of  16  million  tons  of  wheat  over 
a  4-year  period,  implicit  recognition  of  a  continuing 
food  deficit  and  a  continuing  inability  to  buy  food 
through  regular  commercial  channels. 

Turkey  in  the  early  1950s  had  been  producing, 
with  Marshall  Plan  aid,  enough  wheat  to  feed  herself  and 
export  wheat  to  Europe.    But  by  1957  Turkey  was  importing 
wheat  under  Title  I  of  P.L.  480,  and  the  concessional 
imports  were  increasing  each  year. 

Clearly,  we  were  feeding  hungry  people,  but 
just  as  clearly  we  were  not  helping  them  to  feed  them- 
selves.   We  discovered  that,  while  our  generous  policy  of 
food  aid,  with  no  strings  and  little  thought  for  local 
action,  had  relieved  suffering  for  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people,  keeping  many  of  them  alive  in  more  than  100 
countries,  it  was  not  solving  the  world  food  problem. 
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As  the  basic  facts  became  clear  it  was  quickly 
evident  that  the  solution  could  only  be  found  within  the 
hungry  countries  themselves.    Their  own  agriculture  and 
their  own  economies  had  to  be  the  key  to  closing  the 
food  gap. 

This  was  the  ultimate  truth  in  the  War  on  Hunger: 
Hunger  is  not  a  separate  problem,  capable  of  solution  by 
itself.    Rather  it  is  a  manifestation  of  poverty,  which 
must  be  eliminated  if  we  are  to  eliminate  hunger. 

The  challenge  became  clear:    To  feed  the  hungry, 
as  many  of  them  as  we  can,  wherever  we  can,  to  keep  them 
from  starving,  but  at  the  same  time  to  give  them  a  lift 
up  the  ladder  of  economic  development. 

And  the  basic  economic  boost  nearly  everywhere 
must  come  from  agriculture.    In  the  absence  of  agricultural 
development,  there  won't  be  any  really  significant  economic 
development . 

Such  a  statement  may  sound  a  little  dogmatic, 
but  the  record  clearly  shows  that  we  tried  industrially- 
oriented,  prestige  aid  projects  in  the  f50s  and  early 
•60s  and  it  didn't  work. 

The  new  steel  mill,  and  the  new  factory  are 
dramatic,  but  they  aren't  going  anywhere  if  a  subsistence 
agriculture  robs  industry  of  the  labor,  capital  and  market 
base  it  must  have  to  expand. 

(more ) 


When  we  had  learned  this  lesson  —  and  the  fight 
against  hunger  has  been  a  continuous  learning  process  — 
when  we  had  learned  that  agriculture  must  be  the  launching 
pad  for  real  development,  we  shifted  our  emphasis  in 
Agency  for  International  Development  and  in  P.L.  480. 
Self  help  became  the  Keystone  of  Food  for  Freedom. 

We  increasingly  directed  our  food  aid  and  tech* 
nical  assistance  toward  curing  the  basic  problems  that 
held  back  agricultural  production,  and  we  required  from 
the  recipient  countries  a  real  effort  to  strengthen  their 
own  agriculture. 

This  new  emphasis  did  not  automatically  solve 
the  problem.    In  many  developing  countries,  the  excitement 
and  prestige  of  industry  continued  to  fascinate  Ministers 
of  Finance,  while  Ministers  of  Agriculture  remained  low 
men  on  the  budget  totem.    Public  opinion  was  seldom 
behind  agricultural  development. 

So  the  struggle  went  on  to  highlight  the  problem, 
to  focus  opinion  on  the  importance  of  the  task,  we  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  repeatedly  called  attention  to 
the  threat  that  if  historic  trends  continued  and  if  the 
United  States  had  to  continue  to  fight  the  War  on  Hunger 
alone,  there  would  come  a  time  when  our  resources  would  be 
exhausted  and  the  world  would  face  mass  famine. 
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It  was  clear  right  along  that  neither  assumption 
needed  to  be  true.    So  we  set  out  to  get  more  of  the 
developed  countries  to  enlist  in  the  cause,  and  persuaded 
developing  countries  that  self-help  in  agriculture  was 
the  key  to  their  development  and  in  the  long  run  the  only 
way  to  avoid  famine. 

We  have  succeeded,  I  think,  in  focusing  the 
attention  of  the  world,  and  of  the  nations  developed  and 
developing,  on  the  gravity  of  the  world  food  problem  and 
how  the  war  on  hunger  can  be  won. 

In  the  United  States,  the  new  emphasis  on  agri- 
culture development  in  the  recipient  countries  culminated 
when  Congress  wrote  specific  self-help  criteria  into  the 
1966  Food  for  Freedom  legislation. 

Now  we  extend  agricultural  commodity  aid  only 
after  firm  agreement  that  the  receiving  governments  foster 
agricultural  programs  that  will  prevent  hunger  and  promote 
economic  development.    As  a  result,  today  there  is  a 
definite  commitment  by  most  Asian  governments  to  agricul- 
tural development  programs. 

They  agree  to  meet  priority  agricultural  needs, 
to  increase  fertilizer  use,  improve  irrigation  facilities 
and  farmer  credit,  provide  roads  for  farmers  to  move  their 
produce,  establish  adequate  price  supports. 

(more) 
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And  at  long  last  they  are  recognizing  the 
importance  of  price.    Price  is  the  one  factor  without 
which  fertilizer,  irrigation  and  farm-to-market  roads  are 
so  much  wasted  endeavor.    I  have  talked  to  many  farmers 
around  the  world  who  can't  read,  but  I've  never  met  one 
yet  who  can't  count. 

If  a  farmer  does  not  get  a  price  for  his  produce 
that  makes  it  both  possible  and  worthwhile  to  invest  in 
the  techniques  that  make  production  gains  possible,  he  is 
not  going  to  do  it.    Why  should  he?    And  this  is  just  as 
true  in  the  United  States  as  it  is  anywhere  else. 

Farm  prices  have  improved  in  Asia.    In  part  this 
is  a  result  of  food  scarcity,  but  it  also  reflects  abando- 
ment  by  country  after  country  of  the  self-defeating  cheap 
food  policies  which  kept  farm  output  low. 

The  recognition  of  price  and  the  understanding 
of  the  vital  part  agriculture  plays  in  economic  develop- 
ment are  hopeful  signs  in  the  war  on  hunger,  but  one  more 
breakthrough  has  occurred  in  recent  years  that  can  make 
this  hope  a  reality.    I  am  referring  to  new  technology  in 
the  form  of  high-yielding  varieties  of  wheat,  rice,  corn 
and  sorghum  —  in  effect  a  breakthrough  in  tropical 
agriculture. 


(more) 
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High  yielding  varieties  of  wheat,  developed  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  Mexico,  are  proving  adaptable 
across  Asia  as  far  north  as  Turkey  and  as  far  south  as 
India.    They  are  beginning  to  be  planted  in  North  Africa. 

High  yielding  tropical  rice  developed  at  the 
International  Rice  Research  Institute  in  the  Philippines 
is  another,  more  recent,  addition  to  the  new  varieties. 

We  estimate  that  in  Turkey,  India,  Pakistan  and 
the  Philippines  this  crop  year  close  to  20  million  acres 
was  planted  to  these  high  yielding  grains.    That  is  well 
over  5  percent  of  the  total  grain  land  in  these  countries. 
Next  year,  it  is  confidently  predicted  the  new  varieties 
will  be  used  on  30  to  40  million  acres. 

The  impact  of  these  new  grains  —  which  double, 
triple  and  even  quadruple  yield  —  goes  beyond  crop  yields. 
They  alter  basic  farm  practices;  they  increase  demand  for 
fertilizer,  pesticides,  tillage  machinery,  pumps,  engines, 
wells,  and  for  such  things  as  transistor  radios  and  motor- 
bikes, by  farmers  able  for  the  first  time  to  buy  them  with 
profits  from  increased  production.    They  can  become  power- 
ful engines  of  change  in  national  economies  in  the  less 
developed  countries. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  new  technology  has 
opened  the  door  to  a  world  without  hunger,  a  world  of 
peace . 

(more) 
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But  —  and  this  is  very  important  —  while  the 
door  may  be  opened,  we  are  a  long,  long  way  from  going 
inside.    Thirty  million  acres  of  a  high-yielding  variety 
will  not  go  far  toward  feeding  more  than  2  billion  hungry 
people.    Vast  areas  of  hunger  remain  untouched  by  the  new 
technology,  and  they  will  remain  so  unless  we  are  deter- 
mined that  they,  too,  deserve  a  chance  at  what  has  been 
called  "the  green  revolution." 

If  we  fail  to  continue  and  to  increase  our  help, 
we  will  have  lost  a  great  opportunity  to  launch  a  major 
initiative  in  the  war  on  hunger;  we  will  have  failed  the 
cause  of  peace. 

That  is  why  I  propose  in  my  book  World  Without 
Hunger ,  to  be  published  in  a  few  days,  that  the  United 
States  establish  a  goal  to  commit  1.5  percent  of  its 
national  income  yearly  to  development  abroad,  to  be  reached 
progressively  over  a  10-year  period,  with  emphasis  on 
technical  assistance  and  food  production,  and  that  a  crash 
program  be  launched  to  train  young  people  for  service  in 
the  developing  countries  as  professional  agriculturists. 

Money  can  be  soundly  spent,  actions  firmly  taken 
and  laws  carried  out  only  by  people  —  people  with  dedica- 
tion and  training. 

(more) 
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Trained  young  people,  committed  to  the  War  on 
Hunger,  can  make  a  decisive  contribution  to  increasing 
food  production,  and  I  propose  that  the  government  finance 
such  training  for  qualified  volunteers  who  agree  to  serve 
overseas  in  agricultural  development  for  at  least  two 
years . 

Our  immediate  goal  should  be  to  achieve  a  total 
flow  of  resources,  government  and  private,  of <\  percent  of 
our  national  income.    This  would  mean  an  annual  increase 
of  $2  billion  over  the  present  rate. 

As  soon  as  this  goal  is  achieved,  and  when 
sound  plans  have  been  made  to  encourage  more  self  help, 
the  level  should  be  raised  to  1.5  percent  of  our  national 
income.    One  percent  should  come  from  government  and  the 
remainder  from  private  investments. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  fate  of 
mankind  hinges  on  what  private  enterprises  in  the  developed 
countries  do  in  the  developing  areas  of  the  world  in  the 
next  few  years. 

I  can't  emphasize  too  strongly  the  part  that 
business  and  industry  must  play  in  this  new  initiative  in 
the  War  on  Hunger. 

The  door,  as  I  said,  is  now  wide  open.    We  have 
demonstrated  what  can  be  done. 


(more ) 
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Now  the  logistics  of  development  call  for 
thousands  of  fertilizer  plants,  pesticide  plants,  storage 
houses,  processing  plants,  factories,  supermarkets,  most 
of  which  should  be  privately  owned. 

Private  industry  has  the  technical  and  managerial 
ability  to  tackle  a  job  of  this  size.    But  for  private 
industry  a  basic  question  must  be  asked:     "Would  it  be 
profitable  for  my  company  to  change  its  policy  and  allocate 
a  significantly  larger  share  of  our  resources  to  the  poor 
countries0" 

My  answer  is  an  emphatic  "Yes!     If  the  green 
revolution  can  be  spread  widely  in  those  countries  which 
have  experienced  a  population  explosion,  the  world  will 
experience  a  market  explosion.     It  will  make  what  the 
Western  World  has  experienced  since  World  War  II  look  like 
small  potatoes.    The  businessman  today  has  the  greatest 
opportunity  in  history  to  do  well  by  doing  good. 

To  build  world  peace,  we  need  aid  and  trade, 
foreign  private  investment,  self  help,  and,  above  all,  a 
price  system  which  provides  a  fair  return  to  everyone  — 
from  the  peasant  cultivator  to  the  international  corpora- 
tion. 


(more) 
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We,  more  than  any  other  nation,  have  sparked 
the  revolution  of  rising  expectations  throughout  today's 
world.    And  we,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  nation,  hold 
the  key  to  the  future  of  that  revolution.    What  we  do 
without    food  abundance  and  our  technical  skills  will  in 
a  large  measure  determine  whether  these  expectations  will 
be  met,  or  whether  they  will  remain  as  festering  sores  of 
a  stagnant,  fragile  peace. 

Let  me  emphasize  in  closing  that  these  expecta- 
tions must  be  met  for  all  human  beings  before  we  can  have 
true  peace.    That  means  we  must  direct  our  attention  to 
the  poor  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

We  must  act,  and  act  now,  to  meet  the  problem 
of  the  hungry  and  the  poor  in  our  own  country,  and  that 
means  giving  individuals  a  leg  up  the  ladder  of  economic 
development  as  well  as  entire  nations. 

I,  perhaps  more  than  most  of  you,  are  familiar 
with  their  plight  —  I  have  met  with  some  of  the  Poor 
People  and  with  the  leaders  of  their  campaign;  they  are 
camped  a  half-mile  from  my  office  —  and  I  understand  the 
massive,  expensive  effort  that  must  be  made  if  we  are  to 
bring  them  into  the  mainstream  of  our  abundant  economy, 
if  we  are  to  give  them  the  chance  for  human  dignity  to 
which  they  are  entitled  under  the  principles  upon  which 
this  Nation  was  founded. 

(more) 
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But  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  are  saying  we 
should  abandon  the  war  on  hunger  overseas  to  concentrate 
on  fighting  hunger  at  home.     I  say  let's  fight  on  the 
whole  front. 

The  recent  breakthrough  in  tropical  agriculture 
holds  great  promise.    We  must  make  sure  that  promise  is 
realized. 

Our  democracy  and  prosperity  are  not  stable  when 
we  have  pockets  of  poverty  and  hunger  at  home,  but  neither 
are  they  secure  when  there  are  vast  areas  of  hunger  in  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

And  don't  tell  me  we  haven't  got  the  money  to 
make  this  double-edged  fight.    We've  all  seen  the  power 
boats,  sail  boats  and  yachts  moored  on  the  Potomac  River, 
and  in  the  Chicago  harbor.     I've  fought  bumper-to-stern 
car  and  boat-trailer  traffic  for  200  miles  on  weekend 
trips  in  my  home  state  of  Minnesota.     I  know  that  you're 
looked  upon  as  primitive  man  in  the  suburbs  if  you  have 
only  one  car  in  the  garage,  so  I  know  that  we  can,  as  a 
Nation  and  as  individuals,  afford  to  do  what  must  be  done 
to  have  an  entire  world  without  hunger,  an  entire  world 
at  peace. 

We  have  the  resources;  we  have  the  know-how. 
Why  then  don't  we  do  it? 

(more) 
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For  the  first  time  in  human  history,  we  can  say 
that  a  world  without  hunger  is  truly  possible.  The 
potential  is  there,  sprung  from  the  research  labs  of 
tropical  agriculture;  the  blueprint  is  there,  sketched  in 
years  of  trial  and  error;  and  the  momentum  is  growing  — 
I  saw  it  last  April  in  the  Office  of  Rural  Development  in 
Korea  and  the  paddies  of  Taiwan. 

This  generation  has  an  opportunity  afforded  no 
other  —  that  of  freeing  the  world  from  want,  of  ending 
mankind's  hunger. 

I  pray  that  we  have  the  courage,  the  will,  and 
the  determination  to  seize  this  opportunity.    If  we  don't, 
there  may  never  be  another. 


Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


Revolution  and  Utopias  are,  perhaps,  unlikely  subjects  for 
a  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  discuss  with  a  group  of  high  level, 
practical  industrialists  and  community  leaders  such  as  yourselves, 
hut  nevertheless  this  is  what  I  would  discuss  with  you  tod.ay. 

Dennis  Gahor  once  said  that  "We  cannot  predict  the  future, 
hut  we  can  invent  it,"  and  sociologist  Wilbert  Moore  observed  that 
"revolutions  thrive  on  Utopian  images,  and  without  such  images  they 
will  fail." 

Surely  a  small  group  of  colonists,  met  in  Philadelphia  almost 
200  years  ago,  literally  invented  a  future  for  a  Nation  now  200  mil- 
lion strong.    And  just  as  surely  these  men  were  Utopians. 

They  were  not  content,  these  men,  with  those  who  believed  — 
and  they  were  numerous,  then  as  now  —  that  not  much  could  be  done  to 
change  things;  that  human  beings  were,  after  all,  shaped  by  impersonal 
events,  rather  than  masters  of  their  destiny;  that  we  lived  in  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds,  and  that  we  should  avoid  rocking  the  boat. 
They  didn!t  believe  this.    Instead  they  set  out  consciously  to  create 
a  future,  to  invent  one. 


Remarks  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at  the  Govern- 
or^ Conference  on  Industrial  Development,  West  Virginia  University, 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  12:30  PM,  EDT,  Wednesday,  June  5,  1968. 
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The  revolution  they  launched  in  blood  and  fire  took  many  di- 
rections, some  —  if  not  most  of  them  —  unseen  "by  its  progenitors  „  It 
rolled  over  the  Appalachians,  the  old  Northwest,  across  the  Rockies  and, 
finally,  spread  around  the  world.    It  spawned  universal  sufferage,  near- 
universal  ownership  of  land,  free  education  for  all  and  a  glittering 
material  wealth  that  is  the  envy  of  the  world. 

The  men  that  set  it  in  motion  were  Utopians  indeed  —  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  often  mis-used  world.    They  had,  if  you  will,  a  vision, 
a  dream,  that  guided  them  across  three  thousand  miles  of  wilderness  and 
fortified  them  when  —  more  than  once  —  the  fate  of  their  union  hung  by 
a  fragile  thread. 

We  dare  not  forget  today  —  in  the  words  of  our  35th  President  — 
that  we  are  the  heirs  of  that  first  revolution  . . .  for  it  continues  even 
at  this  hour. 

There  are  many  who  would  forget.    There  are  many  who  have  forgot- 
ten the  dream,  who  believe  that  we  have  lost  the  ability,  as  a  people,  to 
shape  our  own  future  to  our  own  ends. 

I  often  run  into  this  feeling  in  travels  around  the  country 
when  I  speak  on  the  specific  subject  that  brings  me  here  today,  rural  in- 
dustrialization, and  the  larger  question  of  rural/ urban  balance. 

Jim  Rouse,  the  developer  of  the  new  town  of  Columbia,  Maryland, 
summed  it  up  pretty  well  when,  at  a  symposium  on  rural/ urban  balance  in 
Washington  last  December,  he  said  . . . 

(more) 
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"We  talk  in  terms  'of  the  need  for,1  and  not  fhow  to  do  it.1 
There  is  missing  from  the  American  mentality,  attitude  and  spirit  the 
conviction  that  we  will  transform  (America)  the  conviction  that  we  have 
the  capacity,  the  resources,  and  determination  to  do  it  —  and  that  we 
will,  not  in  100  years  or  50  years  or  in  ^0  years,  "but  in  a  decade." 

This  is  the  sort  of  roadblock  mentality  that  we  have  to  over- 
come if  we  are  ever  to  have  an  America  where  people  —  and  the  jobs, 
education  and  cultural  facilities  to  support  them  —  are  widely  available 
throughout  America,  rather  than  limited  to  a  few  teeming,  impacted, 
polluted  metropolitan  areas  ringing  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Coasts. 

So  I  plead  guilty  to  coining  the  phrase  "Rural-Urban  Balance." 
It  is  an  imperfect  phrase,  but  the  best  one  I  could  come  up  with  to  de- 
scribe the  paradox  I  see  in  crowding  some  1^0  million  people  into  less 
than  two  percent  of  the  continental  land  mass,  the  American  condition  today, 
and  basing  all  our  public  and  private  decisions  on  the  assumption  that 
another  80  million  will  be  crowded  into  the  same  area  by  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

If  this  happens  —  and  it  surely  will  if  we  become  slaves  to 
the  trend  line,  basing  our  plans  on  the  probable,  rather  than  the  desir- 
able —  we  will  enter  the  next  century  with  greatly  exacerbated  problems 

left  over  from  this  century,  rather  than  arriving  at  solutions.    The  conse- 
quences to  the  American  Dream  —  the  completion  of  the  American  Revolution 
that  even  now  is  sweeping  the  world,  200  years  later  —  are  too  horrendous 
to  contemplate. 
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And  so  I  believe  in  what  John  Fischer  wrote  in  Harper's  earlier 
this  year  . . . 

"It  may  be  a  time  when  we  find  a 
new  national  purpose:    to  resettle  the  de- 
serted hinterland,  to  discover  ways  of  moving 
people  and  jobs  away  from  megalopolis  before  it 
becomes  both  uninhabitable  and  ungovernable.  It 
may  be  a  period  when  we  invent  new  ways  to  govern 
the  modern  state,  as  we  invented  the  machinery 
for  settling  and  governing  an  empty  continenet 
200  years  ago." 

How,  if  this  sounds  Utopian  to  you,  reflect  for  a  moment  on  your 
reactions  to  a  hypothetical  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  stood  before  you 
on  a  warm  June  day  back  in  19^-5,  and  said  something  like  this: 

—  "In  the  next  20  years  we're  going  to  shift  20  million 

people  out  of  the  country  and  into  the  city; 

—  "In  the  process,  3  million  farms  will  disappear; 

—  "And  a  third  of  the  cities'  original  population 

will  migrate  and  settle  in  the  suburbs." 

Yet  this  is  what  actually  did  happen.    But  for  this  army  of 
migrants,  there  were  no  reception  centers;  no  basic  training;  no  aid  sta- 
tions for  the  casualties;  no  GI  bill  to  enable  the  veterans  of  the  migra- 
tion to  enter  the  mainstream  of  American  life. 


(more) 


A  generation  passed,  and  more;  a  generation  that  had 
firshhand  experience  with  the  cockroach  and  the  rat  —  but  had  never, 
many  of  them,  seen  a  "butterfly;  whose  view  was  bounded  by  garbage  cans 
and  concrete;  but  who  had  never  seen  a  tree  or  an  open  field. 

...  Who  had  lost,  most  damning  of  all,  that  one  item  that  made 
the  hardships  of  an  earlier  frontier  bearable  ...  hope. 

The  migration  has  slowed,  but  it  is  by  no  means  over.  Rural 
minority  group  members  double  their  population  every  generation.  The 
agricultural  revolution  continues  unabated,  the  latest  example  being  the 
mechanical  tobacco  harvester  which  may  soon  be  in  wide  use  in  the  south- 
eastern states. 

And  so  a  few  years  back  those  of  us  who  were  concerned  about 
this  problem  were  talking  in  the  somewhat  nebulous  terms  of  general  rural 
development . 

We  tried  to  interest  local  leaders  in  coordinated  action  for 
rural  community  improvement.    Legislation  was  enacted  to  help  provide 
more  profitable  farming,  more  business  and  industrial  job  opportunities 
in  rural  America,  better  job  training  for  rural  youth  and  underemployed 
adults  . . .  better  housing  and  modern  water  and  disposal  f acilities  in 
rural  communities. 
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Then  we  began  thinking  more  and  more  of  regional  development  — 
the  harnessing  and  improvement  of  all  the  resources  of  a  region  or  area 
comprising  a  number  of  counties,  much  as  has  been  done  here  in  West 
Virginia . 

We  began  to  talk  in  terms  of  Town  and  Country  USA  —  the 
concept  of  a  rural  region  as  a  basic  economic  unit  built  around  one  or 
more  fully  planned  new  cities,  or  growing  population  centers  that  would 
offer  the  residents  in  a  multi-county  area  all  the  best  features  of 
urban  and  rural  life  combined. 

You  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state,  Fairdale,  West  Virginia.    It's  now  in  the  developmental  stage 
but,  as  planned,  illustrates  many  of  the  concepts  of  interlocking  rural 
communities.    A  New  Town,  itfs  some  15  miles  from  a  larger  established  town, 
Beckley,  with  a  population  of  22,000  or  so.    Beckley  will  provide  some 
medical  and  other  services  not  available  in  the  New  Town.    Fairdale, plan- 
ned for  1,000  homes,  will  have  its  own  shopping  center,  schools  and  many 
other  facilities.    Midway  between  Beckley  and  Fairdale  is  a  new,  2l\  mil- 
lion dollar  recreation  complex  —  one  of  rural  America's  "growth"  in- 
dustries —  built  through  local  and  federal  cooperation.    Jobs  are 
provided  by  two  coal  mines  in  the  area. 

Fairdale  is  not  yet  a  reality,  but  other  new  towns  scattered 
across  the  country  are,  and  they  are  an  important  part  of  any  viable 
plan  for  rural/ urban  balance. 

(more) 


Plans  are  not  enough,  however.  We  must  now  begin  to  look  more 
closely  at  the  problems  and  to  recognize  the  pitfalls  and  obstacles  that 
will  confront  us  in  seeking  to  create  an  America  in  balance. 

First,  let  us  recognize  that  there  is  no  special  value  in 
stopping  the  movement  to  the  cities  unless  we  are  able  to  improve  life 
in  the  countryside.    Nor  is  there  any  real  hope  of  stopping  this  migration 
except  by  creating  opportunities  in  the  country  so  that  people  will  decide 
to  stay  there,  and  that  people  in  the  cities  will  want  to  go  there.  We 
must,  in  short,  reverse  what  Barbara  Ward  calls  the  "sucking  pull"  of 
the  city  —  replacing  it  by  a  pull  to  town  and  country. 

Second,  let  us  beware  lest  the  effort  to  revitalize 
rural  America  become  a  contest  for  funds  and  other  resources,  a  city 
versus  country  confrontation.    For  if  such  a  contest  were  to  develop, 
rural  America  would  lose  —  if  for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  is 
overwhelmingly  outnumbered.    But  what  is  more  important,  in  such  a  contest 
both  sides  would  lose  in  the  long  run. 

In  other  words,  let  us  recognize  that  we  will  never  achieve 
true  and  permanent  urban  renewal  unless  we  also  achieve  rural  revitaliza- 
tion.    These  are  not  two  separate  problems.    They  are  two  sides  of  the 
same  problem.    Rural  revitalization  and  urban  renewal,  therefore,  must  be 
viewed  as  a  two-front  attack  on  the  one  problem  of  rural-urban  balance. 


(more) 
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In  this  context  I  recall  a  February  Wall  Street  Journal  art- 
icle headlined,  "Migration  of  Jobless  to  Detroit  Appears  to  Peril 
Antiriot  Plan." 

"A  massive  industry  effort  to  help  avert  future  riots  in 
Detroit  appears  to  be  backfiring  as  hundreds  --  possibly  thousands  — 
of  unemployed  persons  from  out  of  the  state  come  to  the  city  seeking 
work, 

"The  result:    Some  out -of- staters  have  failed  to  get  a  job, 
swelling  the  unemployment  that  many  believe  contributed  to  last  July's 
riot. 

"Others  have  snapped  up  jobs  that  might  have  gone  to  the 
city's  own  ...  hardcore  unemployed." 

What  this  means  is  that  the  Nation  can  never  really  solve 
the  congestion,  crime,  poverty,  unemployment,  and  soaring  welfare 
costs  of  the  cities  so  long  as  the  countryside  continues  to  pour  in 
a  flood  of  ill-trained  and  poorly-educated  rural  dropouts. 

Let  us  recognize  further  that  rural  development  can  ease 
urban  pressures,  but  it  cannot  resolve  the  cities1  difficulties. 
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Rural  development  alone  will  not  prevent  industry  from  con- 
taminating our  streams  and  lakes  with  industrial  waste.    Rural  development 
alone  will  not  keep  millions  of  motorcars  from  poisoning  the  air.  Rural 
development  can  make  it  easier  to  cope  with  these  problems,  but  we  will 
never  solve  them  until  we  attack  them  at  their  roots. 

Rural  development  alone  will  not  solve  the  national  poverty 
problem.    It  will  help  by  providing  more  job  opportunities  in  rural  commu- 
nities and  by  providing  better  training  and  education  for  farm  and  rural 
youth.    A  new  rural  plant  cannot  employ  the  untrained,  the  illiterate, 
the  victims  of  the  poverty  culture,  unless  they  are  trained.    Nor  can 
it  help  the  victims  of  racial  injustice  by  its  mere  being,  unless  the 
root  cause  of  discrimination  is  corrected.    These  problems  must  be  attacked 
wherever  they  exist,  in  the  cities  as  well  as  in  the  countryside. 

Yet  an  essential  part  of  the  rural  renaissance  involves  new 
rural  industry.    We  want  to  see  factories,  stores,  and  business  estab- 
lishments of  all  kinds  scattered  throughout  rural  America  —  bringing 
more  jobs,  better  income,  and  greater  economic  opportunity. 

There  is  impressive  evidence  that  this  is  already  happening. 
The  rate  of  gain  in  industrial  employment  from  1959  "to  1962,  in  the 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical;  Areas  —  the  large  cities  --  was  l.k 
percent . 


(more) 
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In  that  same  period,  rural  areas  had  a  gain  of  eight-tenths  of 
one  percent,  and  small  town  areas  —  those  with  population  centers  between 
2,500  and  5,000  —  grew  at  a  rate  of  only  one-half  of  one  percent. 

During  the  past  seven  years,  however,  partly  "because  of  efforts 
made  "by  business  and  community  leaders  like  yourselves,  this  picture  has 
been  drastic ally  changed.    Almost  half  of  the  "million  dollar"  plants 
opened  last  year  were  outside  the  large  metropolitan  areas. 

From  I962  to  I966,  the  industrial  employment  rate  tripled  in 
the  urban  areas,  but  went  up  nearly  eight  times  over  the  base  period  in 
rural  areas,  to  6.2  percent  —  and  up  eleven  times  in  the  small  town  areas 
—  to  5.5  percent. 

I  want  to  help  this  trend  along,  as  a  frank  advocate  of  Town  and 
Country  America  as  a  site  for  industries. 

We  do  not  urge  industry  to  move  plants  —  for  moving  employment 
simply  shifts  jobs  around,  nor  are  we  advocates  of  any  particular  community 
or  state  —  we  like  them  all. 

But  we  do  offer  assistance  in  making  information  on  rural 
communities  available  to  you  through  our  Rural  Community  Development 
Service  in  the  Department. 
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We  invite  industry  to  examine  our  Plant  Location  Center  in 
the  Department,  which  contains  a  wealth  of  information  from  rural 
communities  and  state  development  bodies,  information  that  can  help 
firms  make  decisions  on  location  sites.    We  invite  you  community 
leaders  to  help  us  make  our  files  as  complete  as  possible  by  submitting 
information  on  your  areas. 

You  in  local  government  and  business  realize,  far  better  than 
most,  that  while  new  industry  brings  new  economic  life  to  a  community, 
it  also  brings  a  need  for  new  and  expanded  services. 

A  sizeable  new  plant  coming  into  a  rural  community  creates  a 
need  for  housing  which  may  be  improperly  filled  —  creates  a  need  for 
water  which  the  existing  system  may  be  unable  to  provide  —  creates  a 
need  for  schools  and  teachers,  for  taxes  and  management  capacities 
which  the  community  may  find  difficult  to  meet. 
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So  we  must  be  prepared  —  and  this  means  preparing  now  —  to 
manage  rural  development,  and  manage  it  "better  than  we  have  thus  far 
done  for  urban  development. 

It  is  "by  no  means  inconceivable  that  unless  we  plan  properly  — 
and  plan  now  —  we  could  wind  up  with  many  of  the  same  stresses  and 
strains  in  our  small  communities  that  we  now  face  in  our  large  urban 
centers  --  mini-slums,  micro-congestion,  the  same  overcrowding  of  recrea- 
tion areas,  the  industrial  water  pollution,  the  same  air  pollution, 
the  same  blight,  the  same  ghettos  that  now  plague  New  York,  Chicago, 
Washington,  Los  Angeles,  and  other  large  cities.    Meeting  these  problems 
is  extremely  difficult. 

As  a  former  Governor,  I  have  some  acquaintance  —  and  the 
political  abrasions  to  prove  it  —  with  the  complexities  of  state  and 
local  governments  —  outdated  state  and  local  institutions,  obsolete 
governmental  organization  and  procedures,  the  duplication  of  powers, 
conflicting  jurisdictions,  and  inadequate  tax  bases.    These  conditions 
can  handcuff  communities  and  keep  them  from  the  kind  of  Town  and  Country 
environment  which  we  would  like  to  see  develop  in  rural  America. 


(more) 
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Our  planning  for  the  future  must  not  be  "bound  by  obsoles- 
cence whether  in  government  organization  and  practices  or  in  the  social 
and  economic  order.    In  a  world  where  scientific  knowledge  is  doubling 
every  decade,  and  the  pace  of  change  seems  also  to  double  every  decade, 
we  cannot  afford  to  be  hide-bound  in  our  concepts  or  our  processes, 
federal,  state,  or  local. 

The  challenges  confronting  local  and  state  governments  today 
require  a  high  degree  of  skill,  training,  experience,  and  dedication. 
Persons  of  this  caliber  are  not  likely  to  be  attracted  by  the  low  sala- 
ries, lack  of  merit  systems,  and  absence  of  challenge  prevailing  in 
many  local  governments. 

If  I  seem  to  place  a  great  amount  of  emphasis  on  this  matter 
of  quality  in  local  government,  it  is  for  a  reason: 

After  eight  years  on  the  federal  level       six  before  that  in 
state  government  —  I  am  not  so  naive  to  believe  that  the  problem  of 
rural/ urban  balance  can  be  solved  from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  We 
can  provide  the  loans  and  grants  to  build  rural  housing  —  and  community 
facilities  —  and  funds  for  planning  and  a  great  deal  more  help  for 
communities  that  want  it. 

But  we  can't  instill  in  a  community  and  its  leaders  the 

desire  for  rational  growth.    We  can't  —  nor  should  we  be  able  to  — 

force  an  area  to  plan  for  milti-county  development,  making  full  use  of 

its  combined  resources.    This  has  to  come  from  local  leadership,  just 

as  a  desire  to  achieve  real  rural/urban  balance  in  this  country  has  to 
come  from  the  people  —  including  you  in  this  room  —  it  can't  be  im- 
posed on  you,  nor  should  it,  by  government. 

(more) 
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Now  let  me  close  by  saying  this:    A  few  years  ago  Eric  Sevareid 
wrote  an  odyssey  —  the  story  of  his  journey  from  Velva,  North  Dakota,  across 
the  world.    It  summed  up  an  era  that  many  of  us  lived  through  and  Sevareid 
called  it  "Not  So  Wild  a  Dream." 

Perhaps  what  I  have  discussed  this  noon  is  a  dream.    But  if  it  is, 
it  is  surely  not  so  wild  a  dream  as  the  vision  the  founders  of  this  country 
saw;  surely  it  is  less  fantastic  than  the  changes  most  of  us  have  already 
witnessed  in  our  lifetimes. 

I  don't  think  we  can  afford  to  dismiss  this  dream. 

For  I  believe  the  fragile  web  that  is  American  civilization  — 
which  after  all  is  a  thing  of  intangibles  ...  mutual  trust  ...  dedication, 
if  you  will,  to  commonly- shared  ideals  . . .  even  what  Lincoln  called  the 
"mystic  chords  of  memory"  —  I  believe  this  web  is  too-fragile  a  thing  to 
bear  the  stresses  it  will  be  subject  if  the  Nation  continues  on  its  present 
course. 

It  will  rend  and  tear  apart,  and  the  flames  that  many  of  us 
witnessed  at  first-hand  this  spring  are  but  a  harbringer  of  worse  to  come 
unless  drastic,  immediate  and  pervasive  changes  are  made. 

And  yet  this  is  not  the  overriding  reason  that  change  should  be 
made.    Rural/urban  balance  offers  no  quick,  easy  solutions  to  the  alienation, 
despair,  and  violence  that  now  infect  every  one  of  our  major  cities. 

The  reason  is  much  more  fundamental  than  this. 

(more ) 
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It  is,  simply,  that  what  we  are  "building  in  the  great  anthill 
cities  is  unworthy  of  us  as  a  people. 

Paralysis  in  local  government,  confusion  in  the  many-layered 
state-federal  system  ...  is  simply  unworthy  of  a  people  who  devised  the 
most  enduring  political  document  in  history,  the  Constitution,  and  who 
invented  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  ...  the  TVA  ...  the  New  Deal  and  a 
thousand-and-one  other  new  responses  to  meet  the  problems  of  previous 
ages. 

An  American  "benighted  "by  formless  suburban  sprawl,  cancerous 
with  decaying  inner-city  ghettos,  impacted  with  too  many  people  in  too- 
little  space  ...  is  simply  unworthy  of  a  Nation  that  swept  across  a 
wilderness,  subdued  it  and  built  a  civilization  on  it  that  has  conferred 
more  bounty  on  more  of  its  people  than  any  other. 

An  America  whose  streams  are  polluted;  whose  air  is  befouled, 
whose  vision  —  for  many,  is  confined  by  the  ghetto  wall  . . „  this  kind 
of  an  America  is  simply  unworthy  of  a  people  who  have  the  technology, 
the  money  and  the  will  to  send  men  to  the  moon. 

So  let  me  ask  a  question  of  each  of  you.    Is  an  America  built 
to  human  scale,  human  values  —  where  every  American  has  a  choice  of 
where  he  would  raise  "his  family  ...  where  jobs,  first  class  housing,  educa- 
tion and  public  facilities  are  evenly  distributed  over  the  land,  is  this 
kind  of  America  possible? 

Is  this  so  wild  a  dream? 

I  hope,  and  I  pray,  it  is  not. 
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I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in 
this  Conference  on  U.S.  Trade  Policy     As  your  theme 
indicates,  we  do  indeed  face  a  trade  policy  crisis. 

My  brief  remarks  this  morning  will  center  around 
three  points: 

1.  The  exceptional  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  expanding  our  agricultural  exports. 

2.  The  existence  of  a  growing  protectionist 
sentiment  which  threatens  to  block  further  expansion  of 
exports  and  could  even  lead  to  a  decline. 

3.  What  I  believe  we  can  and  should  do  to  meet 
this  threat. 

The  value  of  our  agricultural  exports  climbed 
from  $4.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1960  to  a  new  record  of 
$6.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1967  ~  a  gain  of  over  50 
percent.    Exports  are  continuing  at  a  high  level  in  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at 
Conference  on  U.S.  Trade  Policy,  sponsored  by  the 
Committee  for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Sheraton  Park 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C.,  June  5,  1968,  9:00  a.m.  
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Most  of  this  gain  has  been  in  commercial  exports 
—  or  sales  for  dollars.    Between  1960  and  1967,  exports 
for  dollars  rose  from  $3.2  billion  to  $5.2  billion  —  a 
jump  of  over  60  percent. 

An  expanding  foreign  market  for  our  farm 
products  helps  not  only  farmers,  but  labor,  industry, 
and  the  whole  nation.    Obviously,  farmers  benefit  from 
an  export  market  that  accounts  for  one-sixth  of  their 
total  cash  marketings. 

But  American  workers  also  profit.    A  few  years 
ago,  the  Labor  Department  estimated  that  besides  nearly 
a  million  farm  workers  engaged  in  producing  farm 
products  for  export,  at  least  another  million  worked  in 
agriculture-related  jobs  —  truckers,  railroaders,  ware- 
housemen, processors,  ginners,  stevedores,  and  merchant 
seamen. 

U.  S.  industry  gains,  too.    Railroads,  truck 
lines,  elevators,  processing  plants,  cotton  gins,  port 
facilities,  steamship  lines,  all  reap  an  expansion  of 
business  from  our  farm  exports. 

(more) 
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The  entire  economy  benefits  from  our 
agricultural  exports.    Trade  in  farm  products,  though 
it  makes  up  only  a  little  over  one-fifth  percent  of  our 
total  exports,  accounts  for  half  of  our  favorable  trade 
balance  —  that  is,  the  excess  of  total  merchandise  exports 
over  total  imports. 

Most  importantly,  we1 re  getting  valuable  balance- 
of-payments  help.     In  the  seven  calendar  years  1961-1967, 
farm  product  shipments  brought  back  to  the  United  States  a 
total  of  almost  $33  billion.    Without  these  exports  our 
payments  deficit  —  incurred  by  overseas  expenditures  for 
goods,  services,  travel,  investment,  and  military  and 
economic  aid  —  would  have  been  $33  billion  larger  during 
these  seven  years. 

What  is  back  of  the  progress  we  have  made?  I 
think  two  factors  have  been  particularly  important 

First,  we  have  had  an  aggressive  market  develop- 
ment program. 

(more) 
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Our  market  development  program  is  carried  out 
largely  in  Western  Europe  and  Japan  —  our  major  dollar 
markets  —  and  it  is  financed  with  converted  currencies 
obtained  under  foreign  currency  sales  agreements.  In 
1967,  all  of  the  governments  overseas  market  development 
expenditures  were  met  with  currencies  generated  by  Public 
Law  480. 

More  than  60  nonprofit  agricultural  trade 
organizations  work  with  the  Department,  either  under 
continuing  agreements  or  through  special  arrangements. 
All  the  major  agricultural  export  commodities  are  now 
represented  in  the  program. 

Participating  organizations  put  substantial 
funds,  manpower,  and  know-how  into  the  program. 
Government  expenditures  for  market  development  in  1967 
amounted  to  $13  million.    They  were  matched  by  industry 
contributions  of  substantially  the  same  amount. 

A  second  major  factor  has  been  our  continued 
efforts  to  improve  access  for  U.S.  agricultural  products 
to  foreign  markets. 

(more) 
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We  have  gained  much  by  following  a  liberal  trade 
policy  ourselves  —  and  insisting  on  reciprocal  treatment 
from  our  trading  partners.    This  was  done  through  represen- 
tations to  foreign  governments  and  through  participation 
in  the  Kennedy  Round  of  trade  negotiations  with  other 
countries  and  regional  groups  such  as  the  European 
Economic  Community. 

During  the  past  year,  for  example,  the  United 
Kingdom  eliminated  restrictions  on  grapefruit.  Denmark, 
Finland,  Norway,  and  Frace  eliminated  restrictions  on  a 
number  of  agricultural  products,  including  canned 
asparagus,  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  pineapple 
juice.    Japan  agreed  to  liberalize  quota  restrictions  on 
grapefruit,  tomato  juice,  tobacco,  and  soybean  meal 
beginning  January  1,  1968.    Canada  eliminated  a  restric- 
tion prohibiting  imports  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  three-quarter  bushel  baskets  and  will  liberalize 
restrictions  on  milling  by-products. 

Additional  new  trading  opportunities  for  U.S. 
farmers  should  result  from  the  reduction  of  barriers  to 
agricultural  trade  under  the  Kennedy  Round.    On  the  basis 
of  trade  coverage,  the  United  States  received  concessions 
from  its  principal  negotiating  partners  on  over  $860 
million  of  agricultural  exports,  excluding  grains. 

(more) 
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This  progress  is  encouraging.    We  have  had 
access  to  important  foreign  markets.    We  have  gained 
access  through  our  willingness  to  accept  imports  —  of 
agricultural  as  well  as  industrial  products.  Our 
philosophy  has  been  that  trade  must  move  on  a  two-way 
street. 

The  essence  of  trade  it  seems  to  me  was  never 
better  expressed  than  by  Ben  Franklin  about  200  years  ago. 
Franklin  said: 

"In  transactions  of  trade  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  . . .  what  one  party  gains  the  other  must 
necessarily  lose.     ...    If  A.  has  more  corn  than  he  can 
consume,  but  wants  cattle;  and  6.  has  more  cattle,  but 
wants  corn;  exchange  is  gain  to  each/ 

This  is  the  kind  of  trade  we  believe  in  —  the 
kind  of  trade  we've  been  carrying  out. 

Now,  however,  it  is  easy  to  see  storm  clouds  on 
the  horizon.    Healthy  two-way  trade  is  being  threatened. 
We  are  seeing  today  increasing  signs  of  protectionism  in 
many  foreign  countries.    The  European  Economic  Community 
has  refused  to  negotiate  down  the  trade  restrictive 
effects  of  its  variable  levy  system.    The  various  quota 
proposals  now  before  the  Congress  show  clearly  that  this 
country  also  has  a  touch  of  the  protectionist  virus. 


(more) 
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Clearly,  we  are  at  a  cross-roads.    If  we  stick 
to  our  liberal  trade  principles,  our  agricultural  exports 
will  continue  to  expand.    But  if  we  turn  toward  protec- 
tionism, we  run  the  risk  of  eventually  seeing  a  disastrous 
decline  in  our  farm  product  export  trade. 

We  cannot  have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too.  We 
cannot  keep  on  exporting  more  and  more  farm  products  while 
cutting  down  on  imports. 

The  trading  world  needs  to  recognize  that 
exchange  can  be,  and  should  be,  "gain  to  each/'    In  that 
spirit,  our  Department  people  are  arguing  in  all  their 
contacts  with  foreign  officials  that  the  best  answer  to 
the  growth  of  protectionism  in  the  United  States  is  for 
their  countries  to  ease  off  on  their  own  protectionism. 
But  if  we  want  them  to  be  less  protectionist,  we've  got  to 
ease  off  on  our  own  protectionism,  too.    We've  got  to 
practice  what  we  preach. 

We  are  the  largest  agricultural  exporter  in  the 
world.    We  have  the  most  to  lose  in  a  global  protectionist 
trade  war. 

Virtually  every  government  uses  price  and  income 
and  other  support  programs  to  meet  special  agricultural 
problems.    We  use  them  too,  but  cautiously,  because  they 
can  have  severe  repercussions  on  trade. 
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We  have  our  support  programs.    But  our  system  is 
different  from  others,  in  that  in  many  cases  we  tie  pay- 
ments to  acreage  reduction.    In  this  manner  we  prevent 
price-depressing  surpluses.    The  United  States  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  that  has  taken  on  the  exceedingly 
difficult,  politically  hazardous,  yet  important  task  of 
limiting  production.    If  we  didn't  do  so,  there  would  be  a 
growing  world  surplus  in  the  grains,  cotton,  and  tobacco 
with  resultant  international  trade  chaos.    Yet  this  major 
contribution  to  orderly  world  trade  goes  largely  unnoticed. 

On  occasion  we  have  had  to  use  selective  import 
controls.    Before  instituting  controls,  however,  we  apply 
three  pragmatic  tests:     Is  there  a  clear  and  present  need 
for  additional  protection?    Does  the  protective  instrument 
chosen  fit  the  need?    Will  the  benefit  to  producers  out- 
weight  the  dollars  and  cents  cost  of  lost  exports? 

These  were  the  tests  we  applied  to  beef  a  few 
years  ago  and  to  dairy  products  last  year.    In  both 
instances,  imports  began  to  flood  into  the  United  States. 
Other  importing  countries  had  tight  controls  on  the 
quantities  of  beef  and  dairy  products  they  would  accept. 

So  we  became  a  prime  target  for  beef  and  dairy 
suppliers  who  were  trying  to  work  off  their  surpluses  at 
our  expense. 
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We  took  action,  not  to  shut  off  imports,  but  to 
hold  imports  of  beef  and  dairy  products  to  reasonable 
levels. 

We  protected  our  beef  and  dairy  producers.  And 
we  also  struck  a  blow  against  foreign  protectionism, 
inasmuch  as  the  subsidized  imports  that  we  cut  off  were  an 
outgrowth  of  protectionist  policies.    We  applied  a  legal 
remedy  already  available  to  us  to  solve  a  specific  problem 
that  had  developed.    We  didn't,  in  a  burst  of  protectionist 
emotion,  put  blanket  controls  on  a  wide  variety  of  imports 
that  weren't  causing  us  trouble. 

Thus  far  we've  been  talking  about  farm  products. 
But  everything  we've  said  about  selective  versus  blanket 
action  also  applies  to  industrial  products.  Protectionism 
on  industrial  goods  will  put  a  damper  on  our  exports  of 
such  goods.    And  it  will  also  cut  into  our  agricultural 
exports . 

Let's  look  at  Japanese- American  trade  for  a 
concrete  illustration. 

Last  year  Japan  bought  $1.8  billion  worth  of 

nonagricultural  goods  from  us  —  plus  $865  million  worth 

of  farm  products.    Japan  was  our  best  single-country  cash 

customer  for  farm  products.    On  the  other  hand,  we  bought 

some  $3  billion  worth  of  nonagricultural  goods  from  Japan. 
This  was  a  concrete  example  of  Franklin's  point  about 
exchange  being  "gain  to  each.M 

(more) 
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What  would  happen  if  we  went  protectionist  and 
sharply  cut  back  our  buying  from  Japan?    There's  no  doubt 
about  what  would  happen.    Japanese  officials  told  me  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  they  would  simply  have  to  reduce  their 
purchases  of  our  goods  —  both  industrial  and  agricultural. 

What,  then,  should  be  our  course  for  the  future? 

First,  we  must  continue  to  seek  access  to 
foreign  markets  through  a  negotiated  liberal  trade  policy. 
This  means  resisting  protectionism  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Second,  we  should  continue  our  efforts  to  expand 
exports  of  specific  products  through  market  development 
programs  in  the  economically  advanced  regions  and  countries. 

Third,  we  should  continue  to  help  the  less 
developed  countries  get  on  their  feet  economically  with  a 
view  to  their  eventually  becoming  strong  and  active 
trading  partners.    The  large  populations  and  undeveloped 
resources  of  these  countries  make  them  the  world's  largest 
potential  market.    Our  surveys  offer  convincing  evidence 
that  as  nations  advance  economically  they  become  active 
traders.    In  1964,  for  example,  countries  with  an  average 
per  capita  income  of  less  than  $200  per  year  bought 
commercially  only  30  cents  worth  of  U.S.  farm  products  per 
person  per  year.     In  contrast,  countries  with  a  per  capita 
income  of  $600  or  more  per  year  bought  $7.88  worth  per 
person  —  26  times  as  much. 


(more) 
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Fourth,  we  must  not  forget  about  East-West  trade 
possibilities.     I  think  we  must  do  this  for  both  economic 
and  social  reasons.    We  are  interested  in  more  sales  — 
but  we  are  also  interested  in  a  better  political  relation- 
ship between  East  and  West.    We  may  not  agree  entirely 
with  Emerson  that,    'The  greatest  meliorator  of  the  world 
is  selfish,  huckstering  trade/'  but  no  one  will  deny  that 
trade  can  promote  mutual  understanding. 

Our  agricultural  exports  are  making  an  immense 
contribution  to  our  balance  of  payments  and  our  general 
well-being  as  a  nation. 

In  addition,  these  exports  and  the  agriculture 
that  makes  them  possible  exert  an  immense  influence  in 
world  affairs. 

This  influence  will  grow  as  world  population 
and  incomes  rise  and  demand  is  strengthened  for  the  food 
and  fiber  we  can  produce  with  such  efficiency. 

But  trade,  ultimately,  is  the  conduit  through 
which  the  bounty  we  produce  can  reach  foreign  consumers. 
Fundamental  to  that  trade  is  the  extent  to  which  the  world 
allows  comparative  advantage  to  function. 

(more) 
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Only  as  trade  in  agricultural  and  industrial 
products  is  allowed  to  flow  in  a  relatively  unrestricted 
manner  will  the  world's  people,  including  ourselves, 
share,  as  they  should  and  must,  in  all  the  good  things 
that  modern  science  and  technology  can  make  available. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Washington,  June  5>  1968 

McDavid  DU  8-4026 

Farmer  Has  Greatest  Stake  in  Liberal  Trade  Policy,  Secretary  Freeman  Says: 
A  liberal  trade  policy  is  more  important  to  farmers  than  to  any  other 
segment  of  the  U,S.  economy,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L,  Freeman 
said  today  in  remarks  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  for  a  National  Trade 
Policy. 

Secretary  Freeman  cautioned  against  the  danger  of  "letting  protectionist 
emotion  overrule  logic"  in  approaching  international  trade.  Those  who  do  so, 
he  said,  render  the  country  a  disservice. 

With  farmers  dependent  on  exports  for  a  sixth  of  their  cash  marketing 
income,  the  Secretary  said,  it  is  all-important  to  them  that  avenues  be  kept 
open  to  a  healthy  two-way  trade. 

"If  we  stick  to  the  liberal  trade  principles  that  have  been  serving  us 
so  well,"  he    said  "our  agricultural  exports  will  continue  to  expand.  But 
if  we  turn  instead  toward  protectionism,  we  run  the  risk  of  eventually  seeing 
a  disastrous  decline  in  our  farm  product  export  trade." 

An  expanding  foreign  market,  Secretary  Freeman  said,  not  only  helps 

farmers,  but  brings  gains  to  both  business  and  labor.    Most  important,  he 

said,  the  nation  is  getting  valuable  balance  of  payments  help  from  agricultural 

exports  —  almost  $33  billion  worth  in  the  past  seven  years. 

The  Secretary  isrged  that  import  controls,  when  necessary,  be  applied  on 
a  selective  basis,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  beef  and  dairy  products. 
He  cautioned  against  blanket  controls  that  invite  retaliation. 

"As  the  largest  agricultural  exporter  in  the  world,"  Secretary  Freeman 
said,  "we  have  the  most  to  lose  in  a  global  protectionist  trade  war." 

The  committee  sponsored  a  conference  on  U.  S,  trade  policy  at  the  Sheraton 
Park  Hotel  here. 

Copy  of  address  attached. 
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Statement 

of  the  Secretary  of  Agricultures  Orville  L.  Freeman 
before  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Public  Hearings  on  Tariff  and  Trade  Proposals 
June  10,  1968 

Mr  0  Chairman: 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with  your  Committee  the 
very  important  matter  of  agricultural  exports  and  imports.    I  use  the 
words  "exports"  and  "imports"  to  emphasize  the  point  that  both  are  com- 
ponents of  "trade"— that  both  are  essential  to  trade. 

What  has  been  happening  in  our  agricultural  trade? 

We  have  been  making  exceptional  progress  in  expanding  agricultural 
exports  o 

Our  total  agricultural  shipments  have  risen  from  $4.5  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1960  to  a  new  record  of  $6.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1967. 
Exports  are  continuing  at  a  high    level  in  this  current  fiscal  year  that 
end 8  June  30. 

We  also  have  been  making  important  gains  in  our  commercial  exports  — 
the  part  we  sell  for  dollars.    Between  I960  and  1967,  exports  for  dollars 
climbed  from  $3.2  billion  to  $5.2  billion— a  gain  of  over  60  percent. 

All  this  is  very  encouraging.    Yet,  when  I  look  down  the  road,  I  have 
a  feeling  that  this  trade,  which  means  so  much  to  this  country,  is  in  danger. 

One  of  the  important  elements  in  our  favorable  export  situation  to  date 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  had  access  to  important  foreign  markets.    We  have 
gained  access  through  our  willingness  to  accept  imports— of  agricultural 
items  as  well  as  industrial  goods.    In  other  words,  we  have  gained  by 
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allowing  trade  to  move  on  a  two-way  street. 

Now,  however,  that  healthy  two-way  trade  is  being  threatened.  We 
are  seeing  today  increasing  signs  of  protectionism  in  many  foreign  countries 
The  various  quota  proposals  now  before  the  Congress  show  clearly  that  this 
country  also  has  a  touch  of  the  protectionist  virus.    This  worries  me0 

I  think  we  are  at  a  cross-roads.    If  we  stick  to  sound  trade 
principles  that  have  been  serving  us  so  well,  our  agricultural  exports  will 
continue  to  expand.    But  if  we  turn  instead  toward  protectionism,  we  run 
the  risk  of  eventually  seeing  a  disastrous  decline  in  our  farm  product  ex- 
port trade. 

It  was  George  Santayana,  the  American  philosopher,  who  said,  "Those 
who  do  not  remember  the  past  are  condemned  to  relive  it." 
We  tried  agricultural  protectionism  once. 
It  didn't  work. 

There's  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  work  today v 

Our  flirtation  with  protectionism  began  back  in  the  early  1920' s,  when 
farm  prices  took  a  drop  of  unprecedented  severity. 

"Increase  tariff si"    That  was  one  of  the  first  farm  relief  measures 
suggested c    The  reasoning  went  this  way:    Our  farmers  are  getting  ruinous 
prices.    If  we  keep  out  foreign-produced  commodities,  we  will  ease  the 
pressure  on  prices.    With  the  pressure  off,  prices  should  rise;  at  least, 
they  shouldn't  go  much  lower. 

Sounds  familiar,  doesn't  it? 

If  special  measures  had  been  taken  to  Imcrease  exports  instead  of  cur- 
tailing Imports,  I  think  prices  might  have  improved.  But  nobody  seemed  to 
have  thought  about  that  at  the  time.    The  protectionists  won  out.  Tariffs 
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were  pushed  up  and  up  during  the  1920' s,  and  reached  a  peak  with  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930— usually  referred  to  as  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act. 

What  many  economists  feared  would  happen  did  happen. 

Our  high  tariffs  brought  retaliation*    Actually  they  brought  over* 
retaliation.    One  observer  said  at  the  timep  "The  battlements  of  the  European 
fortresses  make  our  tariff  embankments  look  like  the  work  of  schoolboys  on 
a  holiday  afternoon ."     At  any  rate,  they  were  battlements  that  our  farm 
products  couldn't  get  over. 

In  1931-34,  when  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  was  in  effect,  our  agricultural 
exports  dropped  to  an  average  of  about  $800  million,  as  compared  with  ship- 
ments worth  $1.8  billion   the  preceding  four  years— a  drop  of  56  percent. 

It  has  taken  us  almost  35  years  to  shake  off  the  effects  of  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Act.    But  we  have  done  it  through  liberalizing  tariff  legislation 
and  active  participation  in  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

Do  we  want  to  turn  the  clock  back  to  1930  and  start  the  whole  process 
all  over  again? 

I  don't  think  we  do. 

Under  our  present  system,  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  getting  some  very 
important  benefits  from  the  agricultural  export  program. 

Right  at  the  top  of  the  list  is  the  extremely  valuable  contribution 
of  agricultural  exports  to  our  critical  balance  of  payments.    Our  dollar 
exports  of  farm  products  the  past  four  years  have  exceeded  the  dollar  value  of 
imports  by  an  average  of  over  $765  million  annually.    That  represents  very 
sharp  improvement.    In  1960-62,  agricultural  exports  for  dollars  ran  behind 
imports  by  an  average  of  $300  million  a  year. 
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Our  exports  are  benefiting  a  lot  of  people  in  export-related  in- 
dustries,   I'm  thinking  now  about  the  thousands  of  workers  and  businessmen 
in  such  enterprises  as  handling,  transporting ,  warehousing,  processing, 
packaging,  freight  forwarding,  insuring,  financing,  and  many  others.  For 
these  people,  expanding  exports  bring  assurance  of  continued  jobs  and  profits. 

For  farmers,  however,  a  continuing  climb  in  agricultural  exports  is 
all-important o    Without  export  dollars,  farmers'  incomes  would  suffer 
severely. 

In  1967  about  70  million  acres  were  harvested  for  export--about  1  out 
of  every  4  harvested*,    That  area  was  equal  to  the  total  harvested  crop 
acreage  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
and  Louisiana, 

For  several  major  commodities,  including  milled  rice,  cotton,  and 
wheat,  exports  exceed  40  percent  of  the  value  of  farm  sales.    On  an  overall 
basis,  exports  account  for  16  cents  out  of  every  dollar  the  farmer  receives 
in  cash  marketings. 

Considering  only  competitive  products,  the  export  picture  is  even 
brighter.    Last  year,  against  record  dollar  sales  of  $5.2  billion,  we  im- 
ported about  $2,7  billion  worth  of  products  that  compete  with  our  agriculture 
items  such  as  meat,  wool,  dairy  products,  and  sugar.    In  other  words,  for 
every  50  cents  we  spent  on  competitive  agricultural  imports,  we  exported  $1 
worth  of  our  own  goods.    That's  profitable  business.    I  think  we  want  to 
keep  it  that  way, 

A  few  people,  however,  think  it's  possible  for  us  to  have  our  cake 
and  eat  it  too;  that  is,  to  keep  exporting  more  and  more  farm  products 
while  cutting  down  on  imports. 


Why 
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Often  I  hear  the  argument  that  "We're  too  preoccupied  with  exports e 
Why  worry  about  'em.  The  foreigners  have  to  buy  from  us;  they  need  our 
products •" 

That '8  bad  reasoning «    Foreign  countries  need  imports »  but  they  don't 
necessarily  need  ourso    There  are  very  few  of  our  farm  products  that  other 
countries  can't  produce  themselves*  or  buy  elsewhere*  or  do  without  if 
they  really  have  toe    These  are  natural  tendencies  that  we  must  work  con- 
stantly to  overcome. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  word  "work."    Nothing  in  the  trade  area — 
and  few  things  in  any  other  area— come  easily.    In  the  seven  years  that  I 
have  been  Secretary  of  Agriculture  I  have  found  that  two  policies  must  be 
followed  if  we  are  to  keep  the  export  trend  headed  upward.    First*  we've 
got  to  keep  continuous  pressure  on  foreign  countries  to  give  our  farm 
products  access  to  their  markets— which  means*  in  turn*  giving  them  a  whack 
at  our 8 c    Second*  it  means  investment  of  money  and  effort  in  promoting  our 
products  in  countries  where  we've  gained  access. 

We  have  gained  much  by  following  a  liberal  trade  policy  ourselves — 
and  insisting  on  reciprocal  treatment  from  our  trading  partners.    We  obviously 
have  had  access  to  numerous  markets  for  numerous  products  in  the  past. 
Otherwise*  we  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  push  commercial  agricultural  exports 
upward' from  $3.2  billion    in     1960  to  a  record  $5.2  billion  in  1967. 

U.  So  agriculture  made  progress  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
We  didn't  get  all  we  asked  for  in  the  Kennedy  Round*  but  still  we  got  quite 
a  bit.    Concessions  were  granted  on  some  $860  million  worth  of  farm  products* 
including  soybeans*  meats*  tallow*  tobacco*  fruits*  and  vegetables.  Another 
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outgrowth  of  the  Kennedy  Round,  the  International  Grains  Arrangement, 
will  provide  U»  S.  wheat  producers  with  additional  insurance  against 
falling  prices  and  returns*    The  proposed  establishment  under  the  Arrange- 
ment of  a  3-year  food-aid  program,  supported  by  importing  and  exporting 
nations,  should  mean  some  U.  S.  commercial  wheat  sales  that  otherwise 
wouldn't  be  made. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  supports  the  proposed  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1968*    It  would  provide  trade  negotiating  authority  we  have  lacked 
since  the  1962  act  expired,  and  its  assistance  provisions  would  facilitate 
adjustment  of  firms  or  groups  of  workers  to  increased  import  competition. 
But  of  special  interest  to  U.  S.  agriculture  is  the  provision  having  to  th 
do    with  the  Kennedy  Round  supplementary  agreement  generally  known  as  the  la 
"American  Selling  Price  Package".    U.  S.  agriculture  will  benefit  immediately 
if  this  agreement  becomes  effective.    Its  implementation  will  mean  a  25 
percent  reduction  in  the  preference  that  tobacco  from  Commonwealth  sources 
now  enjoys  in  the  United  Kingdom;  and  it  also  would  mean  elimination  of 
the  Swiss  restriction  on  imports  of  certain  canned  fruits.  ^ 

But  despite  progress  already  made  toward  trade  liberalization,  or  in 
prospect,  there  is  still  an  undercurrent  of  protectionism  in  world  trade, 
as  I  mentioned  earlier.  We  detect  it  abroad.  Our  trading  partners  detect 
it  here. 

What  the  trading  world  needs  most  is  a  policy  of  live  and  let  live. 
In  that  spirit,  our  Department  people  are  arguing  in  all  their  contacts  aI 
with  foreign  officials  that  the  best  answer  to  tlie  growth  Of  protectionism  to 
in  the  United  States  is  for  their  countries  to  ease  off  on  their  own  pro-  % 
tectionlsm.    Bwt  if  we  want  them  to  be  less  protectionist,  we've  got  to  a{ 
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ease  off  on  our  own  protectionism.    In  other  words,  we've  got  to 
practice  what  we  preach. 

As  the  largest  agricultural  exporter  in  the  world,  we'd  lose  the  most 
if  we  were  to  be  drawn  into  a  global  protectionist  trade  war. 

If  we  take  blanket  action  to  shut  other  exporting  countries  out  of  our 
markets --unfairly  and  without  justification — they  can  and  will  shut  us  out 
of  theirs  on  the  same  basis. 

Let  me  say  in  this  connection  that  actions  the  United  States  has  had 
to  take  in  recent  years  to  bring  about  orderly  importing  have  been  highly 
selective;  that  is,  they  have  been  aimed  at  correcting  specific  situations 
that  have  arisen.    And  even  these  actions  have  been  undertaken  only  as  a 
last  resort. 

Let's  look  at  what  happened  to  beef  a  few  years  ago. 

The  world  beef  market  in  the  early  1960*s  was  disorganized.  There's 
no  other  word  for  it.    The  exporting  countries,  notably  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  found  three  of  their  big  markets  increasingly  hard  to  sell  to. 
The  European  Community  was  perfecting  its  variable  import  levy  system  on 
beef.    The  United  Kingdom  had  in  effect,  as  it  does  today,  a  direct 
payment  system  that  allows  its  import  price  to  fall  below  levels  attractive 
to  exporting  countries.    Also,  Japan,  as  now,  was  regulating  meat  imports 
through  a  rigid  quota  system. 

But  here  was  the  United  States.    We  had  only  a  modest  duty  of  3  cents 
a  pound.    We  had  no  quotas  of  any  kind.    So  we  became  a  prime  target  for 
beef  suppliers.    In  i960  we  received  512  million  pounds;  in  I96I  we  got 
689  million;  in  1962  our  imports  rose  to  967  million;  and  in  I963  we  got 
a  peak  volume  of  1,122  million  pounds. 
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The  1963  imports  led  to  enactment  of  the  Meat  Import  Law  of  1964 
(Public  Law  88-482).     This  legislation  does  not  actually  impose  quotas; 
it  sets  a  target  which  imports  cannot  exceed  in  any  year  without 
" triggering"  quotas.     If  quotas  ever  are  imposed--and  they  haven't  been 
yet--they  will  hold  imports  to  a  level  based  on  average  imports  in  the 
1959-63  period,  adjusted  to  take  account  of  the  change  in  U.  S.  pro- 
duction.   The  limit  on  imports  under  the  law  would  be  approximately  6.7 
percent  of  domestic  production.    Actually,  imports  were  6.0  percent  of 
production  in  1967  and  only  5.6  percent  in  1966.    By  contrast,  imports  in 
1963 — the  year  we  received  our  heaviest  shipments — were  8.6  percent  of 
production. 

I'd  like  to  say  two  things  about  the  Meat  Import  Law:    First,  it  has 
enabled  us  to  achieve  orderly  importing  of  beef  in  the  interests  of  our 
own  producers  without  being  unduly  restrictive.    Second,  it  has  served 
notice  on  the  countries  that  have  erected  walls  against  beef  imports  that 
the  United  States  cannot  become  a  dumping  ground  for  the  world's  beef. 
We  took  this  step  reluctantly.    We  sympathize  with  the  problem  of  the  beef 
exporting  countries,  but  they  must  look  for  help,  not  to  us,  but  to  the 
countries  that  created  the  problem. 

We  had  to  invoke  Section  22  action  last  year  to  protect  our  dairymen. 
Section  22,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  authorizes 
the  control  of  imports  that  would  undermine  price  support  or  other  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  programs. 

Need  for  action  began  to  be  apparent  in  early  1966  when  foreign  dairy 
products  began  to  flood  into  the  United  States  in  evasion  of  our  import 
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control  system.     These  products  were  sold  at  heavy  reductions.     Ia  some 
instances  the  reductions  amounted  to  about  four-fifths  of  the  cost  of  the 
product  in  the  country  of  origin.    The  countries  sending  us  these  products 
had  got  into  trouble  when  they  established  high  dairy  support  prices, 
which  stimulated  surpluses,  and  they  were  trying  to  bail  themselves  out  by 
dumping  their  surplus  problem  on  us. 

Because  U.S.  milk  production  was  down,  about  a  year  passed  before 
prices  dropped  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  began  to  buy  U.  S. 
dairy  products  heavily.    When  it  became  obvious  that  our  dairy  price  support 
program  was  being  hurt,  we  moved  to  halt  evasions  of  Section  22.     I  use  the 
word  "evasions"  because  the  supplying  countries  were  sending  us  products, 
such  as  butter  in  the  form  of  a  butterf at/sugar  mixture,  in  circumvention 
of  then  existing  controls.    This  butter  could  not  have  gone  to  other  potential 
markets,  such  as  Japan,  or  the  United  Kingdom,  or  Canada;  they  had  tight 
controls  on  imported  butter.     It  came  to  the  United  States. 

In  coping  with  this  problem  we  followed  prescribed  Section  22  procedures. 
We  made  recommendations  to  the  President- -who  directed  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  to  investigate.     The  result,  to  be  brief,  was  a  Presidential 
Proclamation  putting  under  control  the  sugar/butterfat  mixture  and  other 
items  which,  together,  had  accounted  for  virtually  all  of  the  import  upsurge. 

We  did  pretty  well,  I  think.    We  protected  our  dairymen.    And  we  struck 
a  blow  against  foreign  protectionism,  inasmuch  as  the  imports  that  we  cut  off 
were  an  outgrowth  of  protectionist  policies.    Yet,  we  kept  our  cool  by  apply- 
ing a  legal  remedy  already  available  to  us  to  solve  a  specific  problem  that  had 
developed.    We  didn't,  in  a  burst  of  protectionist  emotion,  put  blanket 
controls  on  a  wide  variety  of  imports  that  weren't  causing  us  trouble. 
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Export  subsidies,  as  used  by  some  foreign  countries,  have  given  us 
serious  problems  recently,  both  in  our  own  market  and  in  markets  abroad. 

The  United  States  took  selective  action  this  spring  when  subsidized 
canned  tomato  products  began  to  come  into  our  market  from  the  European 
Community.    The  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  after  investigation,  announced 
that  beginning  June  1,  1968,  it  would  apply  countervailing  duties  against 
such  imports.    The  countervailing  duty,  of  course,  protects  our  producers 
by  offsetting  the  artificially  low  prices  of  the  subsidized  products. 

We  also  are  concerned  about  the  way  subsidized  products  are  taking 
away  traditional  foreign  markets  of  our  farmers.  The  European  Community 
is  using  subsidies,  or  contemplating  their  use,  for  just  about  every 
product  the  area  exports --grains,  flour,  dairy  products,  meats,  poultry, 
lard,  and  others.  But  the  Community  isn't  alone.  Denmark,  for  example, 
subsidizes  exports  of  poultry  and  dairy  products.  Australia  subsidizes 
shipments  of  canned  fruit.    And  so  it  goes. 

We  are  taking  a  stand  on  this  matter.    We  continue  to  believe  in 
the  GATT  principle  that  subsidies  should  not  be  used  to  obtain  more  than 
a  fair  share  of  the  world  market, 

Holding  these  views,  we  patiently  and  repeatedly  sought  under  the 
GATT  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  subsidies  on  poultry.     The  discussions 
have  not  been  fruitful.     So  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  resuming  its 
subsidies  on  poultry  exports  to  Switzerland.     This  action--also  selective- 
is  a  first  step  in  a  new  drive  to  regain  a  fair  share  of  the  world  market 
for  U.S.  poultry.    We  sincerely  hope  that  the  significance  of  our  action 
will  be  understood.     In  order  that  it  will  be  understood,  let  me  say  that 


the  United  States,  the  world's  most  efficient  producer  of  poultry,  does 
not  intend  to  lose  traditional  markets --which  we  have  developed  through 
great  expense  and  effort- -because  of  the  subsidy  operations  of  less 
efficient  producers. 

We  would  be  happy  to  end  our  subsidy  if  others  would  agree  to  end 
theirs.    We  hope  that  our  announcement  of  a  subsidy  program  will  cause  our 
European  friends  to  re-examine  their  subsidy  operations. 

Yes,  we  have  been  aggressive  in  fighting  protectionism  abroad.  We'll 
continue  to  be  aggressive.    But,  as  I've  emphasized  all  along,  we  are 
selective  in  our  response  to  trade  problems.    We  must  be  selective.  We 
just  can't  afford  to  let  emotion  over-rule  judgment  in  the  trade  area. 
Selective  action  reflect*  judgment;  the  shotgun  approach  can  only  invite 
retaliation—or  over-retaliation,  as  happened  back  in  Smoot-Hawley  days. 

I've  talked  exclusively  about  farm  products.     But  what  I  say  about 
selective  versus  blanket  action  also  applies  to  non-agricultural  goods. 
Protectionism  on  non-agricultural  items  can  hurt  U.  S.  exports  of  such 
goods.    And  it  most  certainly  will  hurt  our  agricultural  exports. 

Japanese -American  trade  figures  will  show  what  I  mean. 

In  1967,  Japan  sold  us  $3.0  billion  worth  of  non-agricultural  products. 
Our  buying  of  those  products  was  a  big  factor  in  Japan's  purchase  of  $865 
million  worth  of  U.S.  farm  products,  making  Japan  our  single  biggest  cash 
customer. 

What  would  happen  if  we  were  to  drastically  reduce  our  buying  of 
Japanese  non-agricultural  products? 
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Japanese  officials  have  told  me  that  under  such  circumstances  Japan 
almost  certainly  would  reduce  its  buying  of  our  food  and  fiber.    They  also 
would  back  off  on  their  substantial  buying  of  U.S.  non-agricultural  goods, 
which  in  1967  amounted  to  a  whopping  $1.8  billion. 

I  want  to  turn  briefly  to  another  phase  of  U.S.  trade  work.     I  refer 
to  market  promotion. 

As  I  see  it,  the  market  access  that  we  obtain  through  trade  negotia- 
tion is  like  a  sales  license.     It's  necessary  if  we  are  to  do  business. 
But  if  we  were  to  make  the  most  of  our  market  access  opportunity,  we've 
got  to  follow  up  with  vigorous,  intelligent  sales  effort. 

We  are  doing  that.  Today  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing  a 
selling  job  in  some  70  countries,  working  in  close  cooperation  with  U.S. 
and  foreign  trade  groups. 

We  depend  a  lot  on  overseas  exhibits  to  reach  consumers  and  the 
trade.    To  date,  American  goods  have  been  shown  in  over  200  trade  fair 
and  trade  center  shows.     The  largest  of  these  was  staged  in  Tokyo  early 
in  April.     I  had  the  privilege  of  opening  this  exhibition  and  I  can  tell 
you  from  first-hand  knowledge  that  this  one  was  a  huge  success.  In 
addition  to  many  booths  sponsored  by  States  and  trade  groups,  135  com- 
mercial firms  and  a  super-market  sold  food  products  to  the  Japanese 
public.     I  am  told  that  sales  totaled  about  $1.2  million. 

There  will  be  other  exhibits  this  year.     Shows  are  scheduled  in  1968 
for  Madrid,  Belfast,  Cremona,  Stockholm,  Munich,  Beirut,  Paris,  London, 
Tokyo,  Bangkok,  and  Seoul --our  first  in  South  Korea. 
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A  new  market  development  tool  we  have  been  using  effectively  in 
recent  months  is  the  trade  mission.     This  type  of  team,  fully  rep- 
resentative of  our  production  and  marketing  system  is  helping  us  get 
a  close-up  appraisal  of  a  particular  market  and  also  is  helping  us 
contact  the  foreign  government  and  private  trade  officials  who  call  the 
trade  shots  with  respect  to  the  products  we  are  trying  to  sell. 

Trade  missions  in  recent  months  have  promoted  U.  S.  wheat,  feed 
grains,  soybeans,  soybean  oil,  and  cotton.     The  areas  covered  have  been 
Europe,  the  Mediterranean  and  Middle  East,  the  Far  East,  and  Latin 
America. 

I  led  a  special  Far  East  mission  that  visited  Japan,  Taiwan,  and 
South  Korea  in  April.    We  expressed  our  sincere  appreciation  for  the 
approximately  $1.1  billion  in  agricultural  trade  we  now  have  with  the 
three  countries.     But  we  also  hammered  hard  to  get  more  trade 
liberalization.     For  example,  we  urged  the  Japanese  Government  to 
remove  the  duty  on  soybeans.     Such  action  would  do  much  for  Japanese 
crushers  who  are  being  squeezed  by  duty-paid  prices  for  imported  soybeans 
and  relatively  low  returns  from  soybean  oil.     In  our  discussions  we 
stressed  that  sunflower  seed  being  imported  from  the  Soviet  Union  enters 
Japan  duty-free  and  that  soybeans  should  receive  the  same  treatment.  We 
also  urged  the  Japanese  to  consider  removal  of  quota  restrictions  on  such 
items  as  fresh  grapefruit,  fresh  papaya,  canned  pineapple,  and  citrus 
juices. 

The  Japanese,  in  turn,  had  things  to  hammer  home  to  us. 
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First,  they  wonder  if  we  can  or  will  continue  to  be  a  steady  supplier 
of  their  needs.    We  assured  them  earnestly  that  we  can  and  will  be  a 
reliable  supply  source. 

Second,  and  this  one  gave  us  more  trouble,  they  wondered  about  what 
they  call  a  rising  protectionist  attitude  in  the  United  States.    And  they 
voiced  warnings.    They  talked  about  the  possibility  of  cutbacks  in  their 
buying  of  our  farm  products  if  the  United  States  should  adopt  restrictive 
legislation  on  non-agricultural  items.     I  think  that  this  warning  should 
be  heeded. 

We  came  back  from  the  Far  East  with  a  much  clearer  idea  of  what  must 
be  done  to  expand  our  export  trade,  not  only  there  but  also  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

We've  got  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  way  all  countries  are  develop- 
ing economically,    Our  Economic  Research  Service  found  that  in  1964  the 
countries  that  had  an  average  per  capita  income  of  less  than  $200  per 
year  bought  commercially  only  30  cents  worth  of  U.S.  farm  products  per 
year  per  person.     But  those  having  a  per  capita  income  of  $600  per  year 
bought  $7.88  worth  per  person.     The  more  advanced  the  development,  the 
more  they  buy. 

We  mustn't  forget  about  East-West  trade  possibilities.     Our  trade 
in  agricultural  products  with  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  is 
small  at  the  moment.     But  consumer  income  and  demand  in  these  countries 
continue  to  rise.     The  potential  is  there.     In  time,  I  think,  we  can 
expand  this  trade  if  we  can  eliminate  special  cost  or  regulatory  hindrances 
and  see  our  way  clear  to  grant  most- favored-nation  treatment  to  all  the 
countries  of  the  area  as  we  now  do  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.     Trade,  I 
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think,  could  eventually  lead  the  way  toward  closer  cooperation  between 
East  and  West  as  well  as  to  expanded  business  for  all  concerned. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  our  agricultural  trade  picture 
shapes  up  about  like  this: 

Farm  product  exports  are  making  a  vital  contribution  to  our 
balance  of  payments  and  to  our  general  well-being  as  a  nation. 

These  exports  can  make  an  even  greater  contribution  in  the  years 
ahead  if  we  stick  to  liberal  trade  principles  ourselves --and  insist 
that  our  trading  partners  relax  some  of  their  own  protectionist  practices. 
The  record  since  1934  attests  to  the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy  by  the  trading 
nations  of  the  world. 

But  if  we  become  protectionist  ourselves,  we  run  the  risk  of  seeing 
the  eventual  collapse  of  a  trade  structure  that  has  been  built  so 
laboriously  over  the  past  three  and  a  half  decades.    As  I  said  earlier, 
we  are  at  a  cross-roads.     I  think  we  all  know  which  road  we  should  take. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  Committee. 

Today,  I  want,  once  again,  to  report  to  the  Committee  on  the 
status  of  the  Department's  consumer  food  programs.    I  want  to  make  some 
general  long-range  recommendations  for  consideration  by  the  Committee. 

And,  I  want  to  specifically  discuss  the  funding  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Program. 

This  matter  cannot  be  discussed  in  isolation  from  the  larger 
issue  of  hunger  and  malnutrition    in  the  United  States. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Committee  members  are  aware  that 
I  have  publicly  deplored  the  causes  of  confusion  in  the  recent  public 
debate  on  this  matter.    Careless  reporting  is  obscuring  both  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  and  the  progress  that  has  been  made  to  provide 
food  assistance  to  the  poor. 

But,  while  I  deplore  the  careless  reporting  and  the  resulting 
confusion,  I  want  also  to  say:    More  needs  to  be  done;  the  problem 
of  hunger— at  times,  for  some  poor  families — and  of  malnutrition — 
for  larger  numbers  of  poor  families  for  longer  periods  of  time — 
is  a  present-day  fact. 
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The  ultimate  goal,  the  positive  commitment,  must  be:  No 
American — regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  material  possessions — 
should  go  hungry  or  suffer  from  severe  malnourishment. 

Therefore,  before  presenting  recommendations  on  food  stamp 
funding,  I  want  to: 

  Summarize  the  change  in  scope,  emphasis,  and  accom- 
plishments in  the  Department's  consumer  food  programs 
in  the  decade  of  the  1960's — the  USDA  programs  directly 
concerned  with  hunger  and  malnutrition; 

  Project  for  the  Committee  what  can  be,  and  should  be, 

done  with  the  Food  Stamp  Program — if  it  is  to  make  its 
maximum  contribution  to  banishing  hunger  and  malnutrition 
in  the  years  ahead, 

  I  shall  conclude  by  recommending  what  wo  can  and  should 

do  about  food  stamp  funding  now. 

During  the  decade  of  the  sixties: 

  The  concept  of  family  food  assistance  programs  has  shifted 

from  distributing  a  few  surplus  food  j.tems  to  increasing 
food  purchasing  power  through  the  use  oJ   food  stamps;  and 
from  supplementing  the  families1  food  supply  to  providinc] 
a  more  nearly  adequate  diet. 


  The  administration  of  these  food  assistance  efforts 

has  changed  from  a  passive  offering  to  State  and  local 
government — "food  is  available  if  you  are  willling  to 
distribute  it" — to  active  encouragement,  and  the  promise 
that  Federal  authority  will  intervene  if  necessary  to 
make  food  available  to  families. 

  The  concept  of  child  feeding  programs  has  been  enlarged 

from  the  narrow  view  of  providing  a  noonday  meal  service 
to  one  that  includes  school  breakfasts  and  feeding  programs 
outside  the  school  system — with  greater  emphasis  on  reach- 
ing the  poor  school  and  the  poor  child. 

These  broader,  more  positive,  concepts — and  the  more  positive 
Federal  direction  and  leadership  and  financial  support — have  resulted 
in  substantive  and  significant  progress. 

But,  they  also  demonstrate  the  scope  and  depth  of  the  further 
commitment  that  must  be  made  if — someday  and  in  the  not  too  distant 
future — it  can  be  truly  said  that  there  is  no  hunger  in  America. 

In  child  feeding: 
In  1960: 

 12.8  million  children  were  eating  balanced  luncho:;  under 

the  National  School  Lunch  Program.     About  1.2  million 
children  were  receiving  their  lunches  free  or  at  a 
special  token  price; 


  There  was  no  legislative  authority  directing  that 

special  assistance  be  provided  poor  schools  that  had  a 
large  number  of  poor  children  in  attendance \ 

  There  was  no  way— other  than  with  surplus  foods — to  help 

poor  schools  with  a  breakfast  program  or  to  help  them  buy 
some  essential  lunchroom  equipment; 

  There  was  no  way — except  for  the  Special  Milk  Program — 

to  extend  assistance  to  feeding  operations  in  non-school 
situations. 

But  in  the  1968  school  year  now  ending: 

  19.5  million  children  ate  the  Type  A  school  lunch  and 

2.5  million  were  poor  children  who  got  a  free  lunch  or  paid 
a  token  price | 

  A  total  of  $5.0  million  was  available  to  help  poor  schools 

serve  more  poor  children — under  the  1962  amendment  to  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act; 

  Under  the  Child  Nutrition  Act,  we  ?re  building  the  base 

for  further  food  services  for  poor  schoo] s  and  poor  children 
with  the  $4,250,000  in  appropriated  funds. 

  And,  this  year,  new  authority  has  been  provided  by  the 

Congress  to  move  into  non-school  feeding  programs. 


In  needy  family  feeding: 
In  I960: 

  Our  only  tool  for  family  feeding  was  the  Commodity  Dis- 
tribution rrogram; 

  Under  it,  we  were  offering  five  low-value  foods— worth, 

at  retail,  $2.20  per  person  per  month; 

- —    we  were  reaching  3.5  million  needy  people  in  family  units — 
with  about  a  6  percent  national  unemployment  rate; 

  About  1,200  counties  and  areas  were  distributing  food  to 

their  needy  families; 

- —    Of  the  1,000  poorest  counties,  there  were  commodities 
distributed  in  370. 
In  contrast,  in  1968: 

— -    The  Food  Stamp  rrogram  has  been  added  to  our  kit  of  tools 

and  Commodity  Distribution  has  been  improved  and  strengthened 

  Needy  families  now  being  assisted  under  the  Commodity  Distri- 
bution rrogram  have  16  foods  now  available,  and  we  have 
announced  the  addition  of  6  more; 

— -    we  are  now  reaching— or  shortly  will  be— 6.1  million,  people 
in  d}  hOO  counties  with  commodities  or  food  stamps— with  the 
national  unemployment  rate  now  below  k  percent; 
All  of  the  1,000  poorest  counties  are  being,  or  soon  will  be 
Included* 


Progress  was  accelerated  this  past  year  through  the  major 
modifications  in  these  family  feeding  programs  that  I  announced  last 
July,     They  were: 

  For  the  first  time,  the  Department  would  offer  to  pay 

up  to  the  full  local  operating J costs  of  the  Commodity 
Distribution  Program  in  any  of  the  1,000  poorest  counties 
then  without  a  program; 

There  were  331  counties  in  this  priority  or  target  group. 

  In  food  stamp  areas — 

(a)  the  niinimum  purchase  requirement  was  being  reduced 
from  $2  per  person  per  month  to  50  cents; 

(b)  the  purchase  requirement  for  all  new  participants 
was  to  be  cut  in  half  for  the  first  month — allowing 
the  family  to  make  the  transition  from  a  credit  to 
a  cash  basis;  and 

(c)  low-income  people  were  to  be  hired,  in  a  number  of 
sensitive  areas,  as  program  aides — to  help  reach 
eligible  nonparticipating  families  and  bring  t:hrm 
into  the  program. 

  And,  finally,  Department  field  personnel — spearheaded  by 

Technical  Action  Panels— community  action  agencies  and 
other  groups,  were  joining  in  an  intensive  outreach  effort 
on  US DA  food  assistance  programs. 


The  results  have  been  dramatic  when  one  considers  tnat  we  are 
now  down  to  dealing  with  the  hardest- to-reach  people  and  counties. 

The  monthly  average  of  people  receiving  food  stamps  is  300,000 
higher  in  1962  than  at  the  end  of  last  year  in  about  830  areas  that 
were  in  operation  in  June  of  1967.  And,  of  course,  we  reached  more 
people  in  the  new  areas  that  came  into  the  program  this  fiscal  year. 

On  the  commodity  side,  our  offer  of  financial  aid  to  the  poorest 
counties — together  with  vigorous  leadership — has  resulted  in  the  local 
officials  of  277  of  our  original  331  target  counties  taking  action  to 
accept  and  agree  to  operate  a  commodity  or  food  stamp  program  for  their 
poor  families.    An  additional  14-  counties  are  in  process  of  making  a 
decision. 

In  the  remaining  ^0  of  the  331  counties,  USDA  personnel  are  now 
undertaking  the  work  to  set  up  local  facilities  for  certifying  needy 
families  and  handling  and  distributing  the  food — preparatory  to  direct 
Federal  operation.    This  step  was  taken  reluctantly  and  only  when  I 
was  convinced  it  was  the  only  way  to  bring  food  assistance  to  poor  families 
in  these  remaining  poorest  counties. 

Even  where  we  do  directly  inauguarate  a  program,  it  is  our  hope 
that  arrangements  can  subsequently  be  worked  out  for  a  return  to  the 
traditional  State-local  operating  base. 

Thus,  our  commodity  operations  are  helping  to  fill  the  gay)  until 
these  family  feeding  operations  can  be  replaced  with  a  stamp  program. 
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I  want  to  restate  and  reinforce  my  several  earlier  statements  to 
the  Committee  that  food  stamps  do  provide  the  most  practical  and  efficient 
way  to  meet  the  food  problems  of  poor  families.    Stamps  provide  the 
low-income  family  with  the  means  for  a  wider,  more  varied  diet--a  way 
to  adjust  food  purchases  to  tne  varying  needs  of  the  family.     It  incorporates 
the  desirable  self-help  principle.     It  utilizes--rather  than  competes  witii-- 
the  best  food  distribution  system  in  the  world,  our  commercial  marketing 
complex. 

The  food  stamp  approach  has  strong  support  and  appeal  among  the 
State  and  local  officials  to  whom  USUA  looks  to  get  the  food  assistance 
job  done. 

Of  the  331  target  counties,  128  elected  to  go  the  food  stamp 
route  and  11  more  have  notified  us  tnat  they  intend  to  request  a  program. 
This  election  was  made  even  though  there  was  no  way  to  relieve  the  States 
or  communities  of  responsibility  for  local  operating  costs.    This  appeal 
and  support  can  be  a  real  strength  as  we  move  to  make  our  food  assistance 
reach  all  those  in  need. 

It  is,  then,  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the  events  of  the 
past  year  have  placed  new  demands  upon  the  Food  Stamp  Program- -demands  that 
must  be  taken  into  account  when  future  program  funding  is  discussed  ami 
planned. 

  More  poor  people  are  coming  in  to  be  certified  in 

counties  tnat  have  the  stamp  program,  as  we  refine  and 
improve  program  provisions. 
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  More  counties  want  the  program  and  they  should  have  it. 

  And,   there  are  more  "demands"  that  even  more  be  done  to 

see  that  even  more  people  are  reached  and  that  even  more 
assistance  is  provided  to  those  already  being  reached. 

There  is  room  for  further  improvements  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program. 
Some  can  only  be  accomplished  as  experience  shows  us  the  way  to  remove 
barriers,  to  participation.    And,  all  of  them  will  have  an  impact  on 
program  funding. 

But,  if  we  are  to  eliminate  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  this 
country,     our  tools  must  be  equal  to  the  task.     To  effectively  reach 
poor  families  in  their  homes  we  need  a  Food  Stamp  Program  that: 

  Is  operating  in  every  county  and  independent  city  in  the 

country ; 

  Has  eligibility  standards  that  encompass  all  financially 

needy  families; 

  Is  readily  accessible  to  all  eligible  families  —  with  the 

States  and  localities  providing  prudent  but  prompt  certifi- 
cation services  and  accessible  locations  at  which  to  pur- 
chase coupons; 

  Makes  available  to  each  participating  family  sufficient 

total  fooci  stamps  to  enable  the  family  to  purchase  an 
adequate  diet — with  the  family's  monetary  investment 
rdated  to  its  basic  ability  to  buy  food; 
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  Includes  homemaker  training  and  educational  services  on 

what  makes  for  a  good  diet  and  how  to  buy  and  prepare  food 
to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  their  families. 

This  is  the  kind  of  family  food  assistance  program  we  need  to 
operate  and  fund  if  we  are  to  ever  eliminate  hunger  and  severe  malnutrition 
in  this  country. 

It  is  also  clear  that  we  cannot  develop,  fund  or  place  into 
nation-wide  operation  that  food  stamp  goal  this  fiscal  year.     But,  we 
must  see  that  the  momentum  we  have  built  up  continues  and,  in  fact,  that 
we  accelerate  the  pace  during  the  next  fiscal  year.     The  times  and  the 
national  need  require  it. 

Substantial  additional  funding  is  necessary  in  fiscal  1969, 

  We  increased  the  number  of  operating  areas  from  838  in 

June  1967  to  1,027  areas  this  fiscal  year.     We  need  to 
provide  "full-year"  financing  for  these  nearly  200  new 
areas.    As  well,  we  want  to  reach  even  more  of  the  eligible 
families  by  program  refinements  or  better  Stat^  or  local 
services. 

  There  are  239  project  areas — already  approved — waiting 

to  begin  operations  (166  of  these  areas  wanted  to  open 
this  May  or  June.  But,  we  had  to  ask  them  to  postpone 
their  openings  because  of  a  shortage  of  19^,8  lurid:;.) 
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—  We  had  145  areas,  as  of  the  close  of  business,  Monday, 
June  10,  that  had  officially  requested  the  program  and 
are  anxious  to  start  the  program  in  196$ 

The  designated  and  waiting-to-be-designated  areas  now  on 

the  books  involve  35  States.     For  example,  there  are  36  counties 

in  Georgia;  30  counties  in  South  Carolina--to  make  a  State-wide 

program  there;  16  in  Louisiana;  18  counties  in  Arkansas; 

2  in  Washington—to  complete  the  State-wide  program. 

In  the  Midwest,  there  are  16  counties  in  Nebraska  included; 
11  in  Minnesota;  11  in  Iowa;  North  Dakota  has  13  counties,  and 
Ohio  has  12.    Massachusetts,  which  entered  the  program  for  the 
first  time,  has  7  designated  areas  waiting  to  enter.  Alaska 
is  on  the  list  with  9  areas  for  a  State-wide  program. 

—  And,  more  requests  are  being  received  every  day.     We  would 
expect  to  receive  at  least  100  more  requests  in  the  next 
few  months  from  areas  that  want  to  start  programs  in  fiscal 
1969. 

I  can  clearly  define  the  kind  of  nation-wide  Food  Stamp  Program  to 
which  we  need  to  progressively  move.     But,  it  is  not  possible  to  precisely 
forecast  the  maximum  possible  pace  at  which  we  can  proceed  to  move  toward 
that  goal.    Nor,  can  its  ultimate  cost  be  predicted. 

  It  is  difficult  to  judge  exactly  when  we  can  complete  the  shift 

to  food  stamps  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 
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  The  level  of  participation  is  equally  difficult  to  fore- 
cast.   We  would  expect  more  families  to  continue  to  move 
out  of  poverty — but  there  may  be  temporary  periods  of 
increased  unemployment  in  some  areas.    We  do  not  know  when 
experience  will  show  us  improved  ways  to  reach  more  of  the 
remaining  eligible  people — through  outreach,  education  and 
motivation,  improved  program  services,  etc. 

But,  the  need  to  eliminate  hunger  is  clear  and  consistent  with  the 
national  interest  and  our  standard  of  valies.    This  certainty  should  out- 
weigh the  uncertainty  over  the  pace  at  which  this  national  need  can  move 
forward  both  from  a  practical  and  financial  standpoint.    No  artificial 
barriers  should  prevent  progress  toward  that  goal.    Rather,  the  urgency 
of  the  need  dictates  development,  now,  of  the  best  legislative  basis 
under  which  this  country  can  move  toward  the  kind  of  stamp  program  that 
will  meet  national  need. 

I  strongly  urge  this  Committee  to  accept  the  identical  bills 
H.R.  17721  through  17725  introduced  by  Congr esswoman  Sullivan  and  107 
other  Members  of  the  House. 

These  bills  provide  for  a  four-year  authorization  with  no  specific 
monetary  limitations  specified  in  advance.     But,  to  tinr.infc  and  quisle  Lhn 
Congress  in  its  annual  funding  decisions,  the  bills  roquirc  specific 
rules  for  an  in-depth  Congressional  review  prior-  bo  ivich  finnual.  appqcppf*  i£t  j<f»n« 
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Mrs.  Sullivan's  bill  provides  for  effective  Congressional 
direction,  leadership  and  program  review.     But,  it  will  permit  the 
Congress  to  make  its  decision  each  year  in  the  light  of  the  then-current 
situation.     The  national  need  to  make  a  full  commitment  to  eliminate 
hunger  dictates  the  need  for  such  action. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Washington,  June  13,  1968 


Secretary  Freeman  Reports  1967  Is  Milestone  Year  for  USDA: 

"When  1967  is  reviewed  in  the  context  of  agricultural  history  a  decade 

or  so  from  now,  it  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  year  in  which  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  entered  fully  upon  a  new  era,"  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Oreille  L. 

Freeman  says  in  his  Annual  Report  for  1967,  entitled  Agriculture/2000. 

Releasing  the  report  today,  Mr.  Freeman  said,  "American  agri-.ulture  is 

far  better  equipped  to  play  its  full  role  in  the  national  economy  titan  it  was 

seven  years  ago." 

Without  in  any  way  lessening  our  concern  for  and  activities  to  benefit  all 
Americans  today,  Secretary  Freeman  said  of  the  report,  "we  are  able  to  look  more 
thoughtfully  toward  the  future,  toward  what  we  call  Agriculture/2000." 

The  report  details  some  of  the  progress  made  both  in  1967  and  during  the 
sixties  toward  the  six  major  missions  or  goals  of  the  U.  S.  Departiru  nt  of 
Agriculture . 

THE  FIRST  GOAL:   INCOME  AND  ABUNDANCE  —  "Realized  net  farm  iicome  was  about 
$14.5  billion  in  1967,"  the  report  states.     Except  for  the  1966  figure  of  $16.4 
billion  the  1967  return  was  the  highest  since  1951.     Net  income  rea: ized  per  farm 
in  1967  was  $4,576.     This  was  55  percent,  or  about  $1,600  more  than  in  i960,  but 
well  below  the  all-time  high  of  $5,049  in  1.966. 

The  new  farm  programs  provided  by  the  Emergency  Feed  Grain  Act  of  1961 
and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Acts  of  1961  through  1965,  not  only  resulted  in 
improved  farm  income,  "they  also  reversed  the  rising  trend  of  the  sirpluses," 
the  report  states. 


(more) 
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"The  wheat  carryover  which  had  climbed  to  1.4  billion  bushels  in  1961 
was  down  to  426  million  bushels  on  July  1,  1967. 

"The  feed  grain  carryover  which  had  soared  to  85  million  tons  was  onl" 
37  million  tons  on  October  1,  1967... 

"The  inventory  of  commodities  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  dropped  from  over  6  billion  to  less  than  1  billion,  the  lowest  since  1952." 

THE  SECOND  GOAL:  GROWING  NATIONS-NEW  MARKETS  —  Total  agricultural  exports 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  $6.8  billion  in  fiscal  1967.     Sales  for  dollars 
totaled  $5.2  billion,  up  62  percent  from  1960.     For  the  calendar  year,  exports 
totaled  $6.4  billion,  the  second  highest  on  record  and  about  one-third  more  than 
in  1960. 

"Nations  that  depended  chiefly  on  food  assistance  are  now  able  to  turn 
increasingly  to  trade  to  meet  their  needs,"  the  report  points  out. 

During  1967  some  20  developing  nations  received  food  aid  under  specific 
"self-help"  agreements. 

"Starting  from  a  decidedly  bleak  outlook  in  1966,  the  world  food  situation 
was  much  improved  by  the  end  of  1967,"  according  to  the  Secretary 's  report.  "It 
was  not  only  a  year  of  record  agricultural  production  for  the  world,  but  most 
significantly  a  banner  year  for  the  less  developed  countries... 

"The  world  food  problem  is  far  from  solved.     But  the  edge  of  the  impending 
crisis  has  been  blunted  at  least  temporarily." 

THE  THIRD  GOAL:     COMMUNITIES  OF  TOMORROW  —  "We  are  seeking  to  restore 
rural-urban  balance  in  America  through  increased  opportunity  in  rural  communities, 
and  a  good  start  has  been  made,"  Secretary  Freeman  says. 

(more)  USDA  1915-68 
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He  cites  the  following  achievements  during  1967: 

*  More  than  $560  million  in  farm  ownership  and  farm  operating 
loans  was  advanced  through  Farmers  Home  Administration  — 
plus  $442  million  in  loans  for  building  or  improving 
49,000  rural  dwellings  —  plus  almost  $200  million  to 
build  or  develop  modern  water  and  sewer  systems  in  1,100 
rural  communities. 

*  Rural  Electrification  Administration  borrowers  helped  set  up 
616  projects  to  establish  new  small  industries,  new 
commodity  facilities,  and  new  tourist  attractions,  thus 
creating  an  estimated  34,000  jobs. 

*  Economic  development  projects  established  with  Extension 
Service  helped  provide  an  estimated  52,000  new  jobs. 

*  The  Forest  Service  operated  47  Civilian  Conservation  Centers 
with  an  enrollment  of  8,400. 

*  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  provided  jobs  for  1,700  youths 

in  its  special  programs  and  regular  field  operations. 

Although  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  toward  the  great  goal  of  restoring 
rral-urban  balance,  the  Secretary  urges  "faster  progress  toward  the  desperately 
t^:ded  revitalization  of  rural  America... 

"The  need  for  a  national  plan  is  obvious.     Action  on  a  truly  national 
>*  le  is  imperative." 

(more)  usda  1915-68 
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THE  FOURTH  GOAL:     RESOURCES  IN  ACTION  —  Department  conservation  programs, 
the  report  says,  "are  giving  extra  emphasis  to  the  multi-county  development  of 
all  natural  resources.     They  are  offering  far  more  services  to  low  income  and 
small  farmers  and  to  rural  communities.     Outdoor  recreation,  natural  beauty, 
and  wildlife  are  receiving  great  attention  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  water- 
shed programs." 

During  fiscal  1967,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  helped  1,170,000  land- 
owners and  operators  plan  and  apply  conservation  work.     The  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  assisted  more  than  a  million  farmers  and  ranchers  with 
cost-sharing  aid. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Forest  Service,  10.8  billion  board  feet  of 
timber  was  harvested  from  the  National  Forests,  over  1  billion  small  trees  were 
planted  on  public  and  privately-owned  lands,  and  150  million  visitor  days  for 
recreation  in  the  National  Forests  were  recorded. 

The  USDA  is  stressing  the  coordination  of  conservation  with  economic 
development  through  multi-county  resources  conservation  and  development  projects 
At  the  end  of  1967,  28  such  projects  were  in  operation  with  13  others  moving 
rapidly  toward  that  stage. 

THE  FIFTH  GOAL:     SCIENCE  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  MAN  --  "The  impact  of  research 
and  science  on  agriculture  has  been  almost  unbelievable,"  the  report  says. 
Actually,  the  impact  "is  felt  far  beyond  the  farm.     Agricultural  research  is 
of  crucial  importance  in  man's  efforts  to  create  a  balanced  and  diverse 
environment,  in  improving  human  health,  and  in  examining  the  life  process 
itself." 
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Among  the  developments  of  1967  were  a  tasteless,  colorless  fat  from 
cottonseed  oil  which  may  change  the  packaging  of  nuts,  meats,  and  other 
foods;    conversion  of  soybean  and  linseed  oil  derivatives  into  a  new  rough 
material  for  making  adhesives,  films,  and  plastics;  a  new  way  to  process 
tomatoes  to  almost  any  consistency  from  thin  juice  to  a  firm  gel;  a  new  process 
which  makes  cotton  stretch  fabrics  stronger  and  less  expensive;  a  chemical 
treatment  for  permanent  press  garments  that  may  double  the  durability  of  the 
fabric;  and  a  process  for  making  nylon  from  soybean  oil. 

THE  SIXTH  GOAL:     NEW  DIMENSIONS  FOR  LIVING  —  Abundance  was  widely  shared 
in  a  continuing  effort  to  improve  nutrition  for  the  young  and  the  needy.  The 
report  notes  that: 

*  At  year-end  school  lunches  were  being  served  to  19.5  million 
children  —  5  million  more  than  in  1961  —  and  2.5  million 
children  were  being  served  free.     Under  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act,  80,000  undernourished  youngsters  were  getting  good 
breakfasts  daily. 

*  About  2.2  million  persons  in  848  areas  of  41  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  participating  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Prog ram  —  compared  with  1.3  million  persons  in  477  areas 
a  year  earlier. 

*  Nearly  3.3  million  needy  persons  in  about  1,300  counties  were 
participating  in  the  direct  food  distribution  program.  They 
received  14  foods,  including  meat,  cheese,  and  butter,  compared 
with  only  five  commodities  in  early  1961. 

The  report  points  out  that  the  percentage  of  disposable  income  spent  for 
food  in  1967  "dropped  to  a  new  low  of  about  17.7  percent  compared  with  18  percent 
in  1966,   20  percent  in  1960,  and  26  percent  in  1947." 

(more) 
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Pointing  out  that  meat  and  poultry  inspectors  assured  the  wholesomaness 
of  more  than  84  billion  pounds  of  meat  and  poultry  products  and  that  USDA  food 
specialists  certified  the  quality  of  more  than  580  billion  pounds  of  food  and 
fiber  in  fiscal  1967,  the  Secretary  said: 

"In  expanding  dimensions  for  living  we  are  concerned  not  only  with  nutrition 
but  with  the  safety  of  the  nation's  food  supply.     The  Wholesome  Meat  Act  enacted 
in  1967  will  give  further  assurance  to  consumers  that  the  meat  they  eat  is  safe 
and  healthful." 

"No  one  can  predict  the  future  with  absolute  certainty  —  and  it  is  well 
that  this  is  so,"  Secretary  Freeman  says  in  concluding  the  report.     "But  we  can 
dream.     We  can  hope.     We  can  even  project,  with  some  certainty,  based  on  what 
we  know  and  what  we  want. 

"Will  our  dreams  come  true?    Time  alone  will  tell.     But  this  we  believe: 
The  world  of  Agriculture/2000  can  be  a  far  better  world  than  that  of  1967. 

"It  will  be  —  if  we  are  determined  to  make  it  so." 


(Single  copies  of  the  "Annual  Report  for  196?"  are  available  on  request 
from  Office  of  Information,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C, 
20250.    Please  give  your  zipcode). 

For  P.M.  Release  Monday.  June  17.  1968 
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Statement  by  the  Honorable  Orville  L.  Freeman 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
before  the 

Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Manpower, 
and  Poverty,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Friday,  June  lk9  1968 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcommittee  — 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear  again  before  this  sub- 
committee.   Since  I  last  testified  here  a  year  ago,  the  number  of 
persons  reached  with  the  food  assistance  programs  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment has  increased  by  nearly  a  fourth,  the  programs  themselves  have  under- 
gone further  improvement  and  the  serious  study  of  the  complex  problem 
of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the  country  has  begun  at  last. 

When  I  appeared  before  you  last  year, 

*  About  If. 8  million  persons  -were  participating  in  both  of  the 
family  food  assistance  programs  —  1.8  million  in  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  and  about  3  million  in  the  Commodity  Distri- 
bution Program; 

*  About  2,100  counties  were  providing  food  assistance,  some  830 
through  the  Food  Stamp  Program  and  more  than  1,200  through  the 
Commodity  Distribution  Program; 

*  More  than  2  million  children  in  schools  were  receiving  free  or 
reduced  priced  lunches,  and  nearly  80,000  were  participating  in 
the  Pilot  School  Breakfast  Program.    Well  over  500  schools  were 
being  helped  to  obtain  facilities  and  equipment  to  serve  break- 
fasts and  lunches. 
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I  indicated  then  to  this  Committee  that  I  was  prepared  to  take 
a  number  of  steps  to  reach  more  people,  both  in  the  areas  where  programs 
were  available  and  in  the  areas  where  these  programs  were  not  available. 
They  were: 

*  For  the  first  time,  the  Department  would  offer  to  pay  up  to 
the  full  local  operating  costs  of  the  Commodity  Distribution 
Program  in  any  of  the  1,000  counties  without  this  program 
where  per  capita  income  was  the  lowest;  —  331  counties  were 
selected  in  this  priority  or  target  group, 

*  In  Food  Stamp  areas, 

—  the  minimum  amount  required  to  obtain  the  stamps  was 
reduced  from  $2  per  person  per  month  to  50  cents  for 
the  poorest  of  the  poor; 

—  for  all  new  participants,  the  purchase  requirement  was 
reduced  by  half  for  the  first  month  to  help  families 
make  the  transition  from  a  credit  to  a  cash  basis;  and 

—  low- income  people  were  to  be  hired,  in  a  number  of 
sensitive  areas,  as  program  aides.    They  were  assigned 
the  task  of  helping  to  reach  eligible  families  not  yet 
participating  and  bring  them  into  the  program. 

*    USDA  personnel,  led  by  the  Technical  Action  Panels  now 
established  in  every  county  in  every  State,  were  to  join 
with  community  action  agencies  and  other  groups  to  mount 
an  intensive  effort  to  reach  out  to  the  poor  and  help 
them  to  join  a  food  assistance  program. 
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The  impact  of  these  changes  has  been  dramatic,  by  any  measure 
of  the  word. 

*  By  the  end  of  the  year  over  1.2  million  more  persons  will 
be  served  by  these  programs.    This  includes  an  average 

of  300,000  more  people  each  month  in  the  approximately 
83O  areas  operating  Food  Stamp  Programs  a  year  ago. 

*  A  family  food  assistance  program  is  operating,  or  in  the 
process  of  becoming  operational,  in  all  but  about  600 
counties  in  the  U.S. 

Of  the  331  target  counties,  all  but  hO  have  begun, 
are  in  the  process  of  beginning,  or  are  in  the  process 
of  making  final  decision  about  a  food  assistance  program. 
Of  these  kO  counties,  the  Department  has  established  or 
is  now  establishing  the  local  facilities  for  certifying 
needy  families  and  distributing  the  food  commodities. 
We  will  operate  these  programs  independently  of  local 
authority.    This  action  was  taken  only  when  I  was 
convinced  —  after  repeated  effort  at  State  and  local 
level  to  encourage  local  initiative  —  that  food 
assistance  could  reach  poor  families  in  these  low-income 
counties  in  only  this  way.    I  am  yet  hopeful  that 
arrangements  can  subsequently  be  made  to  return  these 
programs  to  local  authorities.    In  the  meantime,  the 
poor  will  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain. a  better  diet. 
I  should  point  out  here  that  this  record  would  be  even  more  impressive 
if  the  Department  had  more  flexibility  to  shift  Section  32  funds  among  the 
family  food  program  accounts.    We  are  not  permitted,  under  the  Food  Stamp 
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Act,  to  use  Section  32  funds  to'  supplement  the  annual  Food  Stamp 
appropriations.    Because  of  this,  we  have  delayed  the  opening  on  some 
166  projects  which  were  scheduled  to  begin  in  May  and  June  of  this  year, 
and  we  have  been  unable  to  begin  the  program  in  68  of  the  331  target 
counties  --  those  which  have  already  affirmed  their  willingness  to 
begin  a  stamp  program. 

The  reason  is  that  the  substantial  increase  in  participation 
which  we  encouraged  this  fiscal  year  forced  us  in  March  to  drastically 
scale  back  the  expansion  of  the  program  in  new  areas.    We  had  the  option 
of  incurring  a  substantial  deficit,  which  by  law  we  could  not  do;  or 
we  could  reduce  the  amount  of  the  bonus  provided  to  increase  the  family 
food  purchasing  power  of  those  now  in  the  program,  an  option  which 
would  defeat  the  purpose  we  serve. 

We  chose  instead  to  delay  opening  of  the  programs  in  areas 
scheduled  for  opening  in  May  and  June,  and  to  obtain  the  cooperation 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  use  the  authority  and  $2.5 
million  in  funds  of  the  emergency  food  and  medical  care  program  to 
open  programs  in  10^  areas  in  April.    These  were  projects  where  local 
authorities  were  ready  to  start  --  and  where  we  estimated  a  delay  would 
deny  food  assistance  to  nearly  100,000  persons  who  would  be  eligible 
and  who  were  awaiting  this  assistance.    In  addition,  we  requested,  and 
the  Senate  has  authorized,  the  use  of  funds  appropriated  in  fiscal  I969 
to  cover  any  deficit  in  this  program  in  1968.    We  are  hopeful  that  the 
House  conferees  will  agree  to  this  provision  in  the  Conference  on  the 
Department's  appropriation  bill. 
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While  we  have  "been  seeking  to  Keep  the  Food  Stamp  Program  moving 
on  a  forward  momentum  to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  we  also  have  under- 
taken further  improvements  in  the  Commodity  Distribution  Program. 

Last  month  I  announced  an  expansion  in  the  number  of  commodities 
which  the  Department  is  offering  to  the  States  for  distribution  to 
the  poor.    Where  in  April  we  were  making  available  sixteen  commodities... 

Dry  Beans                            Corn  Meal  Dry  Split  Peas 

Bulgur                                 Flour  Instant  Mashed 

Butter                                 Canned  Chopped  Meat  Potatoes 

Cheese                                 Nonfat  Dry  Milk  Raisins 

Corn  Grits                           Peanut  Butter  Shortening/ Lard 

Rolled  Oats/Wheat 

....  we  will  be  adding  at  least  six  more: 

Canned  Vegetables  Canned  Chicken 

Instant  Milk  Drink  (Chocolate)      Scrambled  Egg  Mix 
Fruit  Juice  Evaporated  Milk 

The  significance  of  this  action  is  not  in  the  increased  variety,  or 
increased  quantity  alone.  While  the  amount  being  made  available  will  in- 
crease from  about  25  pounds  per  person  per  month  to  about  36  pounds,  the 
quality  of  the  diet  that  will  be  made  available  will  be  far  superior  to 
anything  yet  offered  in  a  national  food  assistance  program. 

The  chart  here  illustrates  this  point.    In  all  eight  basic  nutri- 
ents identified  by  the  National  Research  Council  as  essential  to  good 
nutrition,  the  recommended  daily  allowances  range  from  70  to  over  100 
percent.    In  the  vital  measure  of  energy,  the  package  we  are  developing 
will  provide  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  daily  caloric  need. 

This  reflects  not  only  an  improved  balance  of  food  items,  but  a  con- 
tinued effort  to  fortify  them  with  additional  vitamins  and  minerals.  Of 
the  commodities  we  are  now  distributing  or  planning  to  add,  eight  are 
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being  further  enriched  to  the  maximum  allowable  levels  authorized 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.    In  fact,  the  commodities  which 
we  make  available  are  superior  in  nutritive  value  to  many  which  are 
available  in  stores  and  supermarkets.    Not  all  flour  or  cornmeal  or 
rice  or  instant  potatoes,  for  example,  are  enriched  to  the  levels  we 
require  for  food  we  purchase  for  distribution. 

As  you  may  well  have  gathered,  I  am  proud  of  the  efforts  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  made  to  reach  more  people  with  more  and 
better  food.    This  has  involved  the  dedicated  effort  of  a  great  many 
people,  both  those  in  the  Department  and  the  many  thousands  of  State 
and  local  Government  employees  who  are  on  the  delivery  end  of  these 
programs . 

Neither  we  nor  they  have  been  at  this  job  for  just  a  year  or  two; 
the  programs  we  operate  today  reflect  seven  years  of  creative  coopera- 
tion, of  toiling  in  a  rocky  soil  of  public  indifference,  watered  with 
the  often  casual  interest  of  the  Congress,  State  legislatures  and  local 
units  of  government. 

We  have  been  constantly  aware  of  the  need  to  eliminate  hunger,  and 
to  better  meet  the  threat  of  malnutrition  among  the  poor. 

I  can  cite  no  more  specific  evidence  of  this  fact  than  the  basic 
changes  in  policies  which  guide  these  programs,  and  the  changes  in  these 
programs  which  reflect  those  policies. 
During  the  decade  of  the  sixties: 

*  The  concept  of  family  food  assistance  programs  has  shifted 
from  distributing  a  few  surplus  food  items  to  increasing 
food  purchasing  power  through  the  use  of  food  stamps;  and 


from  supplementing  the  families'  food  supply  to  providing 
a  more  nearly  adequate  diet. 

—  The  administration  of  these  food  assistance  efforts  has 
changed  from  a  passive  offering  to  State  and  local 
government  —  "food  is  available  if  you  are  willing  to 
distribute  it"  —  to  active  encouragement,  and  the 
promise  that  Federal  authority  will  intervene  if 
necessary  to  make  food  available  to  families. 

—  The  concept  of  child  feeding  programs  has  been  enlarged 
from  the  narrow  view  of  providing  a  noonday  meal  service 
to  one  that  includes  school  breakfasts  and  feeding 
programs  outside  the  school  system  —  with  greater  emphasis 
on  reaching  the  poor  school  and  the  poor  child. 

These  broader,  more  positive,  concepts  —  and  the  more  positive  Federal 
direction  and  leadership  and  financial  support  —  have  resulted  in  substantive 
and  significant  progress. 

But,  they  also  demonstrate  the  scope  and  depth  of  the  further  commitment 
that  must  be  made  if  —  someday  and  in  the  not  too  distant  future  —  it  can 
be  truly  said  that  there  is  no  hunger  in  America. 

In  Child  Feeding: 
In  1960: 

—  12.8  million  children  were  eating  balanced  lunches  under 
the  National  School  Lunch  Program.    About  1.2  million 
children  were  receiving  their  lunches  free  or  at  a  special 
token  price; 
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—  There  was  no  legislative  authority  directing  that  special 
assistance  be  provided  poor  schools  that  had  a  large 
number  of  poor  children  in  attendance; 

—  There  was  no  way  —  other  than  with  surplus  foods  —  to 
help  poor  schools  with  a  breakfast  program  or  to  help 
them  buy  some  essential  lunchroom  equipment ; 

—  There  was  no  way  —  except  for  the  Special  Milk  Program  — 
to  extend  assistance  to  feeding  operations  in  non-school 
situations . 

But  in  the  1968  school  year  now  ending: 

—  19.5  million  children  ate  the  Type  A  school  lunch  and 
2.5  million  were  poor  children  who  got  a  free  lunch  or 
paid  a  token  price; 

—  A  total  of  $5  million  was  available  to  help  poor  schools 
serve  more  poor  children  —  under  the  1962  amendment  to 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act; 

—  Under  the  Child  Nutrition  Act,  we  are  building  the  base 

for  further  food  services  for  poor  schools  and  poor  children 
with  the  $4,250,000  in  appropriated  funds. 

—  And,  this  year,  new  authority  has  been  provided  by  the 
Congress  to  move  into  non-school  feeding  programs. 

In  needy  family  feeding; 
In  1960: 

—  Our  only  tool  for  family  feeding  was  the  Commodity 
Distribution  Program; 
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—  Under  it,  we  were  offering  five  low-value  foods  — 
worth,  at  retail,  $2.20  per  person  per  month; 

—  We  were  reaching  3.7  million  needy  people  in  family 
units  —  with  about  a  6  percent  national  unemployment 
rate; 

—  About  1,150  counties  and  areas  were  distributing  food  to 
their  needy  families; 

—  Of  the  1,000  poorest  counties,  there  were  commodities 
distributed  in  370. 

In  contrast,  in  1968: 

—  The  Food  Stamp  Program  has  been  added  to  our  kit  of  tools 
and  Commodity  Distribution  has  been  improved  and  strengthened. 

—  Needy  families  now  being  assisted  under  the  Commodity 
Distribution  Program  have  16  foods  now  available,  and  we 
have  announced  the  addition  of  6  more; 

—  We  are  now  reaching  —  or  shortly  will  be  —  about  2,500  counties 
and  6.1  million  people  with  commodities  or  food  stamps  — 

with  the  national  unemployment  rate  now  below  A  percent  — 
all  of  the  1,000  poorest  counties  are  being,  or  soon  will 
be  included. 

What  I  have  said  here  underscores  both  the  progress  we  have  made,  and 
the  extent  of  the  unfinished  business  ahead.    We  have,  in  fact,  completed 
the  restructuring  of  the  general  purpose  food  assistance  programs;  and  we 
have  nearly  completed  the  task  of  putting  them  in  reach  of  all  the  poor.  The 
major-task  ahead  can  be  defined  now  in  terms  of  dealing  with  the  hardest-to- 
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reach  people  and  counties;  of  refining  the  programs  as  we  gain  both 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  improving  their  reach  as  we  achieve  more 
adequate  funding. 

We  need  to  do  better  in  these  areas  immediately: 

1.  Infants,  pre-school  children  and  pregnant  mothers,  all  individuals 
where  special  dietary  needs  are  critical. 

I  have  instructed  the  Food  Program  Staff  to  develop  a  special 
supplemental  package  of  foods  geared  to  the  special  dietary 
needs- of  this  group.     It  will  include  evaporated  milk,  com 
syrup,  reinforced  cereal. 

The  package  will  be  distributed  through  the  regular  commodity 
program  channels,  but  it  will  also  be  made  available  generally 
through  health  clinics ,  visiting  nurses  and  medical  centers 
serving  the  poor.    We  are  making  arrangements  with  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  0E0  to  supply  these 
supplementary  packages  to  those  who  need  them  on  determination 
by  competent  medical  authorities. 

2.  Nutrition  education  efforts  need  to  be  substantially  improved, 
"both  to  "bring  more  of  the  hard-to-reach  persons  into  the  food 
programs  and  to  encourage  greater  awareness  of  the  concepts 

of  good  nutrition,  food  purchase  and  preparation  and  other  home 
food  management  techniques.    We  need  particularly  to  involve  the 
food  industry  in  this  effort. 
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—  I  have  instructed  the  Federal  Extension  Service  to  develop 
in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  of  the  Department  a 
substantially  expanded  program  "based  on  the  concept  of 
hiring,  training  and  supervising  nutrition  aides  from 
among  the  poor.    These  people  -will  work  on  a  part-time 

ha sis  with  families  in  their  neighborhoods  on  "both  out- 
reach and  nutrition  education  problems. 

—  I  have  also  met  with  representatives  of  the  food  industry 
to  discuss  the  best  methods  by  which  all  segments  of  the 
industry  can  contribute  to  and  cooperate    with  efforts  to 
improve  the  level  of  public  understanding  of  good  nutrition. 
Together  with  staff  people  in  the  Department,  these  repre- 
sentatives are  developing  a  joint  program  which  will  focus 
industry  resources  on  better  nutrition  education. 

—  I  am  also  instructing  Consumer  and  Marketing  Service  to 
establish  within  the  Food  Trades  Staff  a  special  group 
to  work  directly  with  food  stores  and  chains  in  central 
city  and  rural  areas  to  seek  ways  to  raise  the  level  of 
food  service  and  to  coordinate  the  nutrition  education 
programs  which  will  be  conducted  in  those  areas  with  special 
in- store  programs. 

We  also  will  be  working  closely  with  agencies  of  HEW  and  with  0E0 
to  establish  uniform  nutrition  education  material  and  to  coordinate  ef- 
forts at  state  and  local  levels. 
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More  children  need  free  and  reduced-priced  lunches.    At  the 
present  time,  over  two  million  children  are  being  reached 
with  free  and  reduced-priced  lunches,  hut  we  estimate  that  at 
least  two  and  possibly  four  million  other  equally  deserving 
children  are  not.    The  funds  requested  by  the  President  this 
year  will  enable  us  to  reach  more.    Further,  the  passage  of 
the  Javits  Amendment  would  permit  the  use  of  Section  32  funds 
for  child  nutrition  purposes  (but  not  for  food  stamps.) 

In  addition,  I  have  instructed  the  School  Lunch  Program  staff 
to  develop  in  cooperation  with  the  Education  agencies  of  the 
States  a  specific  set  of  guidelines  which  local  school  districts 
wiUL  use  in  determining  which  child  is  eligible  for  free  lunches. 
I  also  have  asked  that  specific  criteria  be  developed  to  assure 
that  these  children  will  not  be  singled  out  for  derision  or 
otherwise  embarassed  before  their  schoolmates. 
There  is  need  for  more  effective  coordination  of  nutrition  acti- 
vities both  within  the  Federal  agencies  and  within  the  Congress. 
Secretary  Coljen  spoke  of  this  problem  yesterday,  and  I  can 
only  underscore  the  point  that  programs  in  HEW  and  0E0  to  lo- 
cate those  who  are  mwl nourished  and  to  identify  the  extent  of 
malnutrition  among  the  American  people  need  to  be  coordinated 
closely  with  the  food  assistance  machinery  now  available  in 
the  USDA  and  other  agencies. 
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The  operation  of  these  programs  to  improve  diets  must  likewise 
be  administered  with  a  constant  awareness  of  their  impact  on 
the  production  and  marketing  of  food. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  proposals  to  cope  with  the  need 
for  better  coordination,  and  I  would  not  burden  you  with  an 
account  of  them.    I  would  urge  the  Committee  to  give  this 
matter  serious  consideration  as  the  basis  for  a  Commission 
to  study  and  to  report  to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 
The  final  point  I  want  to  present  has  both  Immediate  and  long 
term  considerations.    Until  we  develop  the  kind  of  program  which  deals 
with  poverty  as  a  whole,  we  will  need  to  continue  to  attack  the  in- 
dividual problems  which  grow  out  of  poverty  —  such  as  hunger  and 
malnutrition. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  best  single  purpose  tool  to  combat  these 
twin  menaces  of  inadequate  diets  is  the  Food  Stamp  program.    I,  more 
than  anyone  else,  recognize  there  is  room  for  improvement.    If  we  are 
to  effectively  reach  poor  families  in  their  homes  it  will  require  a 
Food  Stamp  program  which: 

*  Operates  in  every  county  and  independent  city  in  the  country; 

*  Has  eligibility  standards  that  encompass  all  financially  needy 
families; 

*  Is  accessible  to  all  eligible  families  —  with  States  and 
localities  giving  prompt  and  prudent  certification  services 
and  locations  readily  accessible  to  those  who  purchase  coupons; 
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*    Makes  available  to  each  participating  family- 
sufficient  total  food  stamps  to  provide  an 
adequate  family  diet  —  with  the  family  in- 
vestment related  to  its  basic  ability  to  buy 
food. 

This  is  the  food  program  we  need  to  operate  and  fund. 
There  is  no  other  approach  now  available  which  gives  the  promise 
of  eliminating  hunger  and  severe  malnutrition. 

We  cannot  develop,  fund  or  place  into  nationwide  operation 
this  food  stamp  goal  this  fiscal  year,  or  even  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year.    But  we  must  continue  the  momentum  we  have  built  up. 

I  urged  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  earlier  this  week 
to  support  authorization  legislation  which  would  place  no  specific 
monetary  limitation  on  the  program.    Sufficient  authorization  is 
necessary  so  the  Executive  branch  of  the  government  and  the 
Congress  can  have  adequate  authority  to  make  the  wisest  decision 
in  the  appropriations  process. 
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Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  was  not  in  making  this  recommendation 
nor  am  I  now  advocating  expenditures  in  excess  of  the  budget  the  President 
has  sent  to  the  Congress.     Currently  Congress  is  considering  a  tax  increase- 
appropriation  cut  bill.    When  Congress  has  worked  its  will  on  this  matter, 
the  Executive  branch  of  the  government  will  make  the  necessary  budget 
adjustments.    I  hope  that  the  judgments  made  as  to  expenditure  levels  for 
the  Food  Stamp  Program  will  not  be  limited  by  inadequate  authorization. 

I  can  illustrate  the  need  in  this  way. 

There  are  1,027  areas  now  operating  under  this  program, 
and  about  200  will  be  operating  on  full-year  financing 
for  the  first  time; 

There  are  239  project  areas  already  approved,  and  they 
are  waiting  now  to  begin  operations; 
We  expect  to  receive  requests  from  at  least  100  more 
areas  in  the  next  few  months ,  and  they  will  be  added 
to  a  list  of  nearly  145  areas  which  have  been  waiting 
until  they  could  be  approved  to  start  planning  a  program. 

I  cannot,  at  this  point,  forecast  precisely  the  maximum  possible 
pace  at  which  we  can  proceed  to  move  toward  the  goal  of  a  nationwide 
Food  Stamp  Program.    Nor  can  its  ultimate  costs  be  predicted.    There  are 
too  many  variables  which  today  remain  uncertain. 
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But  the  need  to  eliminate  hunger  is  clear,  our  responsibility  — 
yours,  mine  and  the  public  —  is  clear,  and  our  commitment  is  clear. 

I  hope  that  these  hearings  will  enable  all  people  to  gain  a  clearer 
understanding  of  both  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  past  year  — 
and  in  the  past  seven  years  —  and  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  problems 
which  remain. 

Unfortunately,  there  has  been  more  emotionalism  than  reason  surrounding 
much  of  the  recent  public  debate  of  this  issue.    Every  sensitive  American 
feels  emotion  and  deep  concern  because  there  are  still  hungry  Americans  in 
this  land  of  abundance.    Yet  we  must  not  allow  emotion  to  obscure  the 
complexity  of  the  problem,  the  progress  that  has  been  made  to  provide 
better  diets  for  the  poor  and  what -remains  to  be  done. 

Without  reason  and  cooperation,  we  cannot  hope  to  achieve  the  progress 
we  all  desire.    Those  who  want  greater  progress,  unless  they  are  aware  of 
what  has  been  done  and  of  the  promise  of  more,  may  turn  to  less  constructive 
methods  to  achieve  their  goal;  and  those  who  really  want  to  continue  to 
move  ahead,  unable  to  understand  this  reaction,  may  not  support  the  effort 
when  it  appears  to  only  threaten  domestic  order. 

Nor  can  we  afford,  while  concentrating  on  the  alleviation  of  hunger 
as  an  immediate  challenge,  to  forget  its  basic  cause,  which  is  poverty 
with  its  attendant  degradations,  physical  and  spiritual. 

Clearly  we  must  seek  to  close  our  divisions,  rather  than  to  increase 
them,  and  then  move  resolutely  forward  to  the  day  when  every  American  has 
access  to  a  complete  and  nutritious  diet  and  to  the  fruits  of  an  abundant 
economy . 


Testimony  by  the  Honorable  Orvllle  L.  Freeman 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
Monday,  June  2k,  196b 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  in  support  of  S-3590,  this  Committee's  bill  to  extend 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  19&5*    If  I  may  say  so,  the  Committee  has 
done  its  work  expeditiously  and  well.: 

First,  in  drafting  a  four-year  bill,  you  have  recognized  the 
difficulties  that  farmers  faced  under  the  old  year-to-year  approach  of 
some  previous  farm  legislation.    V7ith  today's  high  land  costs,  massive  capital 
inputs  and  increasing  reliance  on  commercial  exports  of  farm  products,  S-3590 
would  give  some  long-term  assurance  to  farmers  of  conditions  under  which  they 
will  have  to  operate  In  the  years  ahead.    In  an  industry  beset  by  great 
natural  uncertainties — of  weather,  insects  and  plant  diseases — you  have 
eliminated  one  of  the  man-made  uncertainties  that  marred  previous  attempts 
to  meet  the  farmers'  problems. 

Second,  you  have  built  wisely  on  the  solid  foundation  of  time-tested 
programs  developed  during  the  sixties,  programs  that  have  proven  their  worth 
in  meeting  many  of  agriculture's  basic  and  continuing  problems.    At  the  same 
time,  you  have  recognized  that  changing  conditions  call  for  changing  response, 
and  you  have  included  new  approaches  to  further  strengthen  and  extend  the 
basic  legislative  package. 

This  basic  package,  which  your  Committee  has  had  such  a  large  part  in 
developing  over  the  past  seven  years,  represents  a  unique  departure  over  the 
past.    It  recognizes  that  overproduction  is  a  continuing  problem — not  a 


temporary  phenomenom.    It  recognizes  that  conservation  of 
natural  resources  is  part  and  parcel  of  any  successful  commodity  program — 
and  it  makes  provision  to  enhance  these  resources.    And  finally,  it 
recognizes  that  neither  government — alone — nor  individual  farmers — alone — 
can  meet  all  the  problems  forced  upon  us  by  a  rapidly  changing  world — and 
so  our  programs  are  administered  through  a  unique  partnership  of  government, 
farmers,  and  their  organizations. 

So  today  we  have  a  wide  range  of  programs  woven  tightly  into  a  coordinated 
farm  and  food  policy  aimed  at  underpinning  and  strengthening  America fs  family 
agriculture . 

These  programs --commodity,  export,  foreign  aid,  domestic  food  aid, 
resource  development — interlock  to  form  a  total  structure  that  is  greater  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts.    They  operate  as  a  team.    Each  program  has  its  own 
function,  but  all  mesh  to  enhance  the  final  result. 

Agricultural  exports  provide  a  good  example.    Last  year  we  exported 
products  equivalent  to  the  harvest  of  71  million  acres.    A  vitally  important 
factor  in  these  exports  is  our  commodity  programs  that  keep  us  competitive  in 
commercial  world  trade  and,  through  certificates  and  direct  payments  help 
make  up  the  difference  between  world  prices  and  parity  to  farmers. 

Another  part  of  our  export  program  is  Food  for  Freedom,  which  moves  about 
k  percent  of  our  production  to  developing  countries,  helping  them  over  the 
worst  of  their  existing  food  shortages  and  aiding  them  to  build  their  economies 
so  that  they  can  eventually  become  dollar  customers  for  our  farm  products. 

Nothing  in  this  world  is  static.    So  we  have  a  dynamic  program  which 
enables  us  to  shift  production  to  meet  changing  circumstances  each  year  and 
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at  the  same  time  maintain  farm  income.    Right  now,  for  example ,  we  are  expanding 

cotton,  and  rice  production  while  holding  down  wheat  and  feed  grain 
production,  all  under  the  same  basic  legislation.    In  conjunction  with  other 
programs  we  are  able  to  maintain  balanced  abundance  while  adjusting  our  resources 
to  growing  needs  for  conservation,  outdoor  recreation,  wildlife,  and  natural 
c beauty. 

Another  important  tool  is  Section  32.    With  Section  32  funds  we  will  buy 
$  173  million  worth  of  food  this  year  for  distribution  to  children 

and  needy  people  here  at  home — thus  bolstering  weak  prices  of  overabundant 
crops  and  improving  the  diets  of  our  people.    With  the  food  stamp  program  we 
will  help  feed  nearly  3  million  of  the  poor  in  the  next  year. 

All  these  programs  working  as  a  team  are  helping  to  move  our  agriculture 
forward  on  the  highway  of  progress. 

But  they  are  neither  perfect,  nor  perfectly  operated.    I  realize,  far 
better  than  most,  that  not  all  our  objectives  have  been  met.    We  must  improve 
them.    We  must  coordinate  them  more  closely  with  the  activities  of  individual 
farmers  and  farm  organizations.    But  this  can  be  done  and  it  i£  being  done. 
Since  I  testified  at  length  before  this  Committee  two  months  ago,  I  shall  not 
take  much  of  your  time  today.    But  I  believe  it  is  noteworthy  that  under  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  I965  and  predecessor  legislation  we  have: 

^Eliminated  the  surpluses  that  clogged  our  warehouses  during  the  fifties, 
and  have  prevented  the  buildup  of  new  surpluses; 

*Fed  nearly  six  million  of  the  needy  at  home  through  the  food  stamp  and 
direct  distribution  programs,  and  are  now  rapidly  improving  and  extending 
these  programs; 

(more) 
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*That  fain  income — while  still  not  high  enough,  by  any  means — is 
substantially  higher  than  in  the  pre-19o0  period,  and  roughly  50  percent 
higher  than  it  would  be  in  the  absence  of  our  commodity  programs; 

*Have  enabled  American  farmers  to  rapidly  expand  their  exports  for 
dollars,  tapping  a  global  market  that  now  takes  the  harvest  of  one  American 
acre  in  each  four; 

*Are  able  to  move  quickly  in  response  to  rapidly- changing  world  weather 
and  market  conditions,  as  evidenced  by  recent  changes  in  the  cotton,  wheat 
rice  and  feed  grain  programs,  to  name  only  a  few. 

Now  let  me  cite  a  few  specific  examples : 

The  feed  grain  part  of  the  Act  of  1965  has,  among  its  basic  objectives, 
attaining  supply-demand  balance  and  enabling  our  grain  to  move  into  world 
markets.    It  is  also  designed  to  mitigate  the  sharp  up-and-down  cycles  of 
livestock  production  summed  up  in  the  old  truism,  "cheap  feed  means  cheap 
livestock. " 

How  well  have  these  objectives  been  met? 

1.  Our  feed  grain  stocks  are  estimated  to  be  well  within  the  desired 
carryover  of  from  40-50  million  tons. 

2.  The  flexibility  in  the  program  enabled  us  to  adjust  the  acres 
removed  from  feed  grain  production  and  placed  in  conserving  use  from  20  to  3^ 
million  as  the  situation  warranted. 

3.  Feed  grain  exports  are  expected  to  be  more  than  23  million  tons 
this  marketing  year — 82  percent  greater  than  in  the  I96O-6I  year.    Within  that 
total,  corn  exports  are  up  114  percent. 


(more) 


k.    Livestock  producers  have  been  relieved  of  the  sharp  ups  and  downs 
of  previous  years. 

Hog  production  is  e  good  example.    The  December-May  pig  crop  is  about 
the  same  as  last  year — down  Just  one  percent.    Producers  have  indicated  their 
intention  to  have  about  the  same  number  of  sows  farrowing  between  June  and 
November  as  in  the  same  period  last  year — actually  about  two  percent  more. 

For  the  entire  year  of  I968,  pig  production  is  estimated  to  be  just 
slightly  larger  than  in  19&7  and  onlv  a  little  larger  than  the  average  for 
1961  through  I966;  this  in  contrast  to  the  sharp  ups  and  downs  when  there 
were  surpluses  of  feed  grains  with  resultant  low  prices.    Under  those  circum- 
stances, the  grain  producer  tries  to  make  more  money  out  of  grain  by  feeding 
more  hogs,  and  farmers  primarily  in  the  hog  business  are  tempted  to  take  a 
flyer  on  cheap  feed.    Everybody  loses. 

One  reason  we  were  able  to  avoid  this  is  the  government-private- sector 
partnership  upon  which  I  touched  earlier.    Throughout  this  year  and  last  the 
Department  has  been  in  close,  continuous  touch  with  both  hog  and  cattle 
producer  organizations,  as  well  as  the  general  farm  organizations.    We  have 
reviewed  with  them  all  aspects  of  feed  grain-hog- cattle  prospects. 
These  organizations  have  encouraged  their  members  not  to  over-produce,  and 
I  believe  it  is  evident  that  this  encouragement  has  paid  off. 

Next,  let's  look  at  wheat.    Last  week,  after  long  study  and  consultation 
with  Members  of  Congress,  farm  organizations,  our  advisory  committees  and 
individual  wheat  and  grain  producers,  we  announced  (l)  a  13-percent  reduction 
in  the  1969  wheat  allotment,  together  with  (2)  additional  diversion  payment 
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at  the  maximum  acreage  and  at  the  maximum  rate  of  payment  authorized  by  law. 
Our  goal  is  a  total  reduction  in  wheat  acreage  of  around  18  percent.    We  were  able 
to  do  this  because  of  the  flexibility  provided  in  this  landmark  1965  legislation 

It  is  well  that  we  had  this  built-in  flexibility.    World  wheat  supplies 
have  fluctuated  sharply  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.    The  program  has 
responded  rapidly  to  these  changes,  allowing  us  to  avoid  the  twin  spectors  of 
world-wide  glut  or  world-wide  famine. 

We  now  face  larger  world  supplies  and  a  build-up  in  total  U.S.  stocks, 
so  that  by  next  July  we  anticipate  stocks  to  be  somewhere  between  600  and  700 
million  bushels.    In  response  to  these  developments,  last  week's  announcement 
should  enable  us  to  reduce  stocks  by  some  100  million  bushels  in  I969. 

Similarly,  in  cotton,  the  workability  of  the  1965  Act  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  and  has  been  found  to  be  satisfactory.    Our  cotton  stocks  have  dropped 
more  rapidly  than  we  anticipated  because  of  two  years  of  unprecedented  bad 
weather.    This  year's  cotton  program  is  reacting  to  that  fact.  Acreage 
diversion  has  been  reduced,  incentives  for  quality  production  have  been  in- 
creased, government  stocks  have  been  moved,  export  sales  have  been  pushed,  and, 
above  all,  cotton  farm  income  has  been  protected  and  maintained  through  this 
difficult  period,  now  entering  its  third  successive  crop  failure.    For  many 
cotton  farmers  in  the  Southeast  and  Texas,  the  diversion  and  price  support 
payments  were  literal ly  a  life  saver  when  floods,  drought,  and  early  frost 
destroyed  or  greatly  reduced  their  crops. 

So  in  all,  these  voluntary  adjustment  programs,  together  with  the 
longer  term  Cropland  Adjustment  Program,  have  enabled  American  agriculture  to 
maintain  balance. 

(more) 
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The  CAP  is  a  vital  and  necessary  part  of  this  total  package.  The 
agreements  that  remain  in  effect  five  to  ten  years  are  beneficial  to  farmers 
and  the  public,  and  are  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  annual  adjustment  programs. 
Older,  part-time  farmers  are  able  to  place  their  farms  in  conservation  uses 
with  assurance,  allowing  them  to  remain  on  the  farm  and  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  rural  living. 

And  GAP  helps  meet  the  outdoor  recreational  needs  of  a  growing  U.  S. 
population.    Its  public  access  features  have  opened  up  more  than  a  million 
acres  of  privately- owned  farm  land  for  public  use  in  hunting,  hiking,  camping. 
At  the  same  time,  farmers1  income  is  helped  with  a  small  per  year  additional 
payment.    Greenspan  has  aided  137  communities  to  acquire  eligible  land  and 
j a  move  it  permanently  from  cropland  to  parks,  playgrounds,  picnic  areas,  and 

other  outdoor  recreation  to  desperately  needed  by  many  of  our  small  communities. 

The  extension  of  this  legislation  along  the  lines  embodied  in  this 
Committee's  bill,  S.  3590*  is  urgently  needed.    Passage  at  this  session  of 
Congress  will  enable  farmers,  government,  Congress,  and  the  citizens  to  plan 
ahead  with  the  certainty  that,  at  least  for  the  next  four  years,  there  will  be 
sound,  workable  basic  farm  legislation. 

I  also  want  to  affirm  my  support  for  the  package  of  amendments  to  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  that  are  included  in  Titie  IX 
the  farm  bargaining  portion  of  S.  3590.    This  would  make  available  to  farmers 
the  same  set  of  tools  for  improving  their  bargaining  position  as  was  included 
in  Title  II  of  S.  2973,  with  certain  exceptions. 

In  earlier  testimony  before  this  Committee,  on  April  2k,  I  stressed 
the  need  for  new  legislative  authority  to  make  farmer  bargaining  power  an 
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effective  force  through  use  of  government  marketing  orders  to  enforce 
marketwide  compliance  by  farmers  and  buyers  alike.    That  need  still  exists 
and  I  urge  you  to  make  these  self-help  devices  available  to  producer  groups. 

The  present  bill  would  exclude  a  number  of  commodities  covered  by 
current  farm  programs  from  the  bargaining  provisions  of  Title  IX.    It  is 
true  that  producers  of  these  commodities  might  not  take  advantage  of  bargaining 
programs  at  this  time,  even  if  available.    However,  we  believe  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  have  bargaining  authority  available  on  a  standby  basis 
for  possible  future  use  by  producers  of  these  basic  commodities. 

This  self-help  enabling  legislation  set  forth  in  Title  IX  is  needed 
to  supplement  existing  government  programs.    The  bargaining  provisions 
authorized  by  S.  3590,  combined  with  the  basic  commodity  programs  that  are 
updated  by  this  same  bill,  will  give  American  agriculture  a  firm  base  for 
stabilizing  prices,  assuring  adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities, 
and  maintaining  adequate  farm  income. 

Two  months  ago  today,  when  last  I  had  the  privilege  of  appearing 
before  this  committee,  I  testified  that; 


"Farmers  find  their  destiny  being  shaped  by  forces  over 
which  they  have  little  or  no  control.    Doth  government 
programs  and  private  business  initiative  act  upon 
farming  with  considerable  power  and  organization.  Farmers 
are  increasingly  frustrated  at  the  lack  of  an  opportunity 
collectively  to  represent  themselves  and  their  interests 
with  a  similar  degree  of  organization  and  power.  Farmers 
see  group  action,  as  representing  special  interests, 
growing1  in  frequency  and  effectiveness.    Farmers  want 
the  opportunity  to  represent  their  interests  with  dis- 
ciplined group  action." 


-9- 

I  weajild  reiterate  this  statement  today.    A  device  for  farmers  to 
act  in  unison  to  further  their  interests  is  much  needed  and  long  overdue. 
This  Committee  wisely  recognize  that  fact  and  has  acted  to  extend  to 
farmers  many  of  the  rights  granted  other  segments  of  our  economy  many  years 
ago.    Your  proposal  has  the  potential  for  answering  many  of  the  problems 
now  besetting  agriculture,  for  those  groups  who  wish  to  take  advantage 
of  it.    Tt  has  my  whole-hearted  support. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  this  Committee. 


of 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

I  want  to  compliment  the  members  of  the  American  Library 
Association  on  the  selection  of  the  conference  theme,   "Libraries  Unlimited: 
Meeting  the  Challenge  of  a  Dynamic  Society. " 

Perhaps  at  no  time  in  our  history  have  we  faced  greater  social 
challenges  than  we  do  today,  and  at  no  time  has  there  been  a  greater  need 
for  information       facts  on  which  to  make  sound  judgments  in  meeting 
those  challenges. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  the  Association  on  its  choice  of  a 
president  —  Foster  E.  Mohrhardt,  who  retired  not  long  ago  as  director  of 
the  National  Agricultural  Library. 

I'm  glad  to  see  that  his  peers  agree  with  our  evaluation  of 
Foster,  who  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  National  Agricultural  Library 
and  to  librarianship. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  Department  has  been  marshalling 
all  of  its  resources  in  attempting  to  meet  the  food  and  nutrition  needs  of 
an  expanding  society.    Because  information  is  basic  to  any  research  and 
educational  programs  we  can  develop,  we  at  Agriculture  have  tried  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  the  library  in  general,  and  our  library  in 
particular. 

Statement  by  Secretary  Freeman  opening  press  conference  at  American  Library 
Association  Convention  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  at  2:13  p.m.  June  25,  1968. 
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In  1962  I  authorized  recognition  of  its  national  responsibilities 
by  renaming  it  the  National  Agricultural  Library,  and  in  1963  transferred 
it  to  the  Office  of  Science  and  Education  where  its  role  and  functions 
■would  be  more  clearly  recognized. 

We  have  under  construction  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  the  nerve 
center  of  our  research  activities,  a  15-story  building  which  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  this  fall.    This  new  National  Agricultural  Library,  as  a 
source  of  worldwide  knowledge  and  a  workshop  for  scientific  research,  will 
for  years  to  come  represent  the  dynamic  interest  of  President  Johnson  and 
Vice-President  Humphrey  in  providing  a  national  base  for  research  and 
education. 

We  will  move  our  Library  collection,  which  has  grown  from  the 
1,000  volumes  inherited  from  the  Patent  Office  in  1862  to  more  than  a 
million  and  a  quarter  volumes  today. 

The  Library's  developing  communications  programs  and  techniques 
are  devoted  to  the  task  of  making  this  physical  file  available  to  users 
wherever  they  may  be.    Our  current  services  and  programs  are  being  examined 
in  the  light  of  this  requirement  and  redirected  where  necessary.  Computer 
technology  is  being  utilized  to  restructure  the  entire  bibliographic 
apparatus  of  the  National  Agricultural  Library  so  that  a  complete  machine 
record  of  all  documents  will  be  available. 

We  are  cooperating  with  the  other  two  national  libraries  —  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  National  Library  of  Medicine       to  insure  that 
our  mechanized  systems  fit  together. 

(more)  USDA  20UU-68 
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Our  goal  is  an  interlocking  network  of  information  in  all  areas 
of  man's  knowledge. 

The  world  network  is  a  very  important  one  in  our  future  planning. 
I'd  like  to  suggest  you  visit  our  exhibit  in  Booth  kl9  where  you  can  see 
and  hear  more  about  our  ultimate  goal  of  a  world-wide  network  for  agricul- 
tural knowledge  which  will  provide  agricultural  scientists  and  the 
interested  public  everywhere  with  both  the  means  for  identifying  informative 
documents  related  to  their  individual  interests  and  the  mechanism  for  the 
high  speed  delivery  of  the  documents  themselves. 

This  bank  of  ready  knowledge  will  be  an  important  weapon  in  the 
War  on  Hunger  both  at  home  and  abroad.    The  tragic  thing  about  the  World 
food  problem  is  that  it  need  not  be  —  and  it  need  not  grow. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  race  between  what  could  be  done  and  what 
will  be  done  as  much  as  with  a  race  between  population  and  food  supply. 

We  already  have  the  knowledge  and  the  resources  to  achieve  the 
desired  balance  between  food  and  people.    What  is  lacking  is  the  willingness 
to  commit  this  knowledge  and  these  resources  to  an  all-out  attack  on  hunger. 

I  feel  so  strongly  about  this  that  I  have,  as  you  may  know, 
written  a  book,   "World  Without  Hunger, "  outlining  a  course  of  action  that  I 
feel  we  can  take  and  must  take  to  banish  hunger  from  this  world. 

If  we  do  that,  we  will  have  gone  far  to  meeting  the  challenge  of 
our  generation,  the  challenge  of  turning  the  scientific,  technological  and 
information  explosions  of  our  time  to  the  advantage  of  the  human  race. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

PUBLIC  FORESTS  AND  FUTURE  GENERATIONS 

James  Fergusson,  whose  historical  work  is  a 
classic  in  your  field,  referred  to  architecture  as  queen 
of  the  fine  arts.     I  feel  privileged  to  speak  to  you 
members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  who  are 
in  the  service  of  that  queen. 

My  theme  today  is  a  rather  broad  one  —  the 
philosophy  and  operation  of  public  forests  and  open 
ranges  as  a  trust  for  future  generations.    To  deliver 
this  in  10  minutes  —  a  theme  that  has  been  building  for 
over  60  years  —  is  no  small  task. 

Perhaps  it  can  be  made  easier  if  I  were  to 
borrow  something  from  the  subject  of  architecture  and 
use  it  as  a  framework  for  my  brief  exposition. 


Panel  statement  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. 
Freeman  at  Convention  of  The  American  Institute  of 
Architects  at  the  Portland  Civic  Auditorium,  Portland, 
Oregon,  10  a.m.,  pdt.  June  26,  1968.  
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The  ancient  Roman  architect  Vitruvius,  as  you 
know  and  as  I  recently  learned,  maintained  that  the  three 
qualities  that  distinguished  a  fine  building  are  stability, 
utility,  and  beauty.    These  three  qualities  lend  themselves 
perfectly  to  my  theme.    For  if  they  are  the  marks  of  a  fine 
building,  then  the  National  Forest  System  has  been  built 
well  according  to  architectural  principles  —  and  conserva- 
tion principles  too,  which  are  pretty  much  the  same,  as  I 
will  show. 

This  edifice  to  conservation  reared  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  a  landmark  by  which 
others  have  guided  their  efforts  in  almost  the  same  way  — 
in  a  manner  of  speaking  —  that  the  Gothic  cathedrals 
served  as  landmarks  for  similar  though  smaller  construc- 
tions. 

The  qualities  that  Vitruvius  spoke  about  are, 
in  essence,  the  foundation  on  which  the  philosophy  and 
operation  of  the  public  lands  entrusted  to  our  Forest 
Service  rests.    Let  me  touch  briefly  on  them,  one  by  one, 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  illuminate  the  entire  structure 
as  it  appears  now  and  will  in  the  years  to  come. 

(more) 
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Stability  in  National  Forest  management  means 
he  assurance  of  a  continuous  supply  of  renewable  natural 
f  esources  from  these  public  lands.    The  days  of  cutting 
k  own  vast  tracts  of  timber,  leaving  behind  a  badly 
i  mpaired  land  and  moving  on  to  other  areas  ready  for  the 

x  are  gone  forever, 
i  Both  government  and  private  industry  have  long 

ecognized  that  forest  resources  are  limited  and  that  more 
an  be  gained  in  the  long  run  through  scientific  management 
f  these  resources  than  through  the  long  past  "cut-and-get- 
ut,T  method. 

Stability  on  the  National  Forests  —  and,  I  might 
dd,  on  many  large  private  forest  holdings  —  is  attained 
hrough  the  sustained-yield  principle.     In  practice,  such 
enewable  resources  in  our  forests  as  water,  wood,  wildlife, 
nd  forage  are  developed  individually  in  a  way  that  assures 
,  high-level  output  of  each  resource  without  impairing  the 
and's  productivity.    At  the  same  time,  new  growth  is  put 
iack  into  the  forest,  or  certain  watershed  or  wildlife 
lethods  are  used,  to  balance  what  has  been  taken  out  of 
he  forest. 


(more) 


Through  the  sustained-yield  principle,  it  is 
possible  to  maintain  an  indefinite  state  of  resource 
abundance.    This  is  made  even  more  possible  when  our 
efforts  are  aided  by  forestry  research,  by  effective 
planning  and  protection,  and  by  controlled  production  and 
harvesting. 

Based  on  this  principle  alone,  we  need  fear  no 
shortage  of  forest  resources  for  future  generations.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  certain  that  future  generations  will 
find  many  of  our  public  forests  in  much  better  shape  from 
the  standpoint  of  development  and  productivity  than  they 
were  when  they  first  came  under  the  National  Forest  System. 

Utility  is  the  second  architectural  quality  I 

want  to  talk  about  as  it  applies  to  the  conservation  of 

forest  resources.    These  resources,  I  would  emphasize,  are 

not  frozen  assets.    From  the  beginning  of  the  National 

Forests  they  were  meant  to  be  used  for  Mthe  greatest  good 

of  the  greatest  number  in  the  long  run." 

This  utilitarian  philosophy  is  the  backbone  of 
National  Forest  management.    We  call  it  the  multiple  use 
principle.     In  essence,  it  recognizes  the  needs  of  all 
forest  users  and  motivates  foresters  towards  managing 
forest  lands  in  a  way  that  will  benefit  most  people. 

(more) 
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Though  this  principle  had  been  in  practice  for 
years  it  was  not  until  1960  that  Congress  gave  it  official 
recognition  with  the  passage  of  the  Multiple  Use-Sustained- 
Yield  Act. 

A  look  ahead  to  the  year  2000  will  give  you  some 
idea  of  how  important  this  principle  of  using  all  forest 
resources  is  to  the  Nation.    In  just  a  few  decades,  there 
will  be  over  300  million  of  us  in  this  country,  on  the 
same  amount  of  land. 

Our  demands  on  natural  resources  are  expected  to 
■ount  sharply  during  those  decades.    More  wood  for  homes 
and  other  products.    More  and  cleaner  water  for  a  multitude 
of  purposes.    More  recreation  areas  for  a  population  with 
increased  income  and  leisure.    Better  ranges  for  larger 
herds  of  livestock.    More  fish  and  wildlife  for  swelling 
numbers  of  outdoor  sportsmen. 

It  should  be  quite  obvious  that  a  planned, 

systematic  use  and  renewal  of  all  forest  resources  is  the 

only  way  that  we  can  meet  this  variety  of  increased  future 

needs.    There  will  be  exceptions  to  this  public  land 
policy,  to  be  sure.    The  Forest  Service  has  pioneered  the 
concept  of  setting  aside  certain  lands  for  wilderness  and 
esthetic  purposes.    These  lands  have  a  special  significance 
for  many  of  our  people  and  are  as  necessary  in  their  way  as 
are  the  working,  productive  forests. 

(more) 
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Our  National  Forest  System  rests  then  on 
utility  —  multi-purpose  uses  for  many  different  kinds  of 
forest  users.    You  can  well  see  that  conflicts  over  the 
priority  of  uses  or  misunderstanding  about  the  philosophy 
of  multiple  use  may  sometimes  occur.     In  many  cases,  this 
could  be  cleared  up  if  certain  forest  users  looked  beyond 
their  particular  interests  and  adopted  the  long-range 
vision  of  forest  managers  who  see  enough  for  all  through 
planned  development  and  use  of  all  resources. 

Our  stable  and  functional  structure,  as  we  have 
seen  thus  far,  has  been  built  to  last.    Many  of  our  pro- 
grams extend  into  the  future  in  anticipation  of  new 
stresses  and  strains  that  will  be  placed  on  the  National 
Forests.    Judging  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  through 
good  times  and  bad,  they  are  ready  to  meet  new  challenges. 

The  third  quality  —  beauty  —  is  synonymous 
with  our  public  lands.    Some  of  the  most  esthetically- 
pleasing  landscapes  are  found  on  our  National  Forests.  In 
addition,  one  of  the  Department's  prime  objectives  is  the 
enhancement  of  natural  beauty,  particularly  in  areas  where 
past  scars  appear  or  where  the  harvesting  of  timber  has 
left  a  temporary  blemish  on  the  landscape. 

(more ) 


To  demonstrate  our  concern  about  esthetic  values 
and  our  ability  to  safeguard  them,  our  Forest  Service  is 
now  engaged  on  a  large  scale  in  "environmental  architecture." 
They  are  aided  in  this  by  a  staff  of  professional  landscape 
architects  and  by  research  into  the  development  of  better 
concepts  and  methods  of  landscape  management.    Our  objective 
is  to  fit  into  the  forest  landscape  such  activities  as  road 
construction,  watershed  work,  recreation  development,  and 
logging  in  a  way  that  will  enhance  or  protect  scenic  values. 
We  are,  for  instance,  beginning  to  get  away  from  the  square 
and  rectangular  blocks  characteristic  of  cutting  a  limited 
area  clear  of  timber.    This,  we  found,  can  be  done  in 
patterns  resembling  natural  configurations  of  the  landscape 
and  be  less  objectionable  to  the  eye. 

In  any  case,  the  maintenance  or  enhancement  of 
natural  beauty  and  the  recognition  of  such  beauty  as  a 
resource  that  must  be  managed  as  any  other  resource  is 
managed  are  items  that  ornament  the  National  Forest 
structure  and  assure  our  children  of  countless  outdoor 
esthetic  experiences. 

I  would  like  to  mention  two  other  points  that  are 

connected  with  our  trust.    Since  1961,  architects  in  the 

Forest  Service  as  well  as  architects  outside  of  the  Federal 

Government  have  been  designing  Visitor  Information  Centers 

for  the  National  Forests.    We  have  over  30  of  these  Centers, 

ranging  from  converted  forest  guard  stations  to  the  newest, 

architecturally  advanced  facility  at  Cape  Perpetua  on  the 
Oregon  coast. 

(more) 
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These  Centers  were  designed  and  built  according 
to  their  environment  and  the  function  they  were  to  serve. 
Public  response  to  them  has  been  excellent.    There  we  try 
to  get  across,  to  a  population  that  is  becoming  more  and 
more  urbanized,  the  values  and  benefits  of  forest  conserva- 
tion —  benefits  not  only  to  the  people  but  to  the  national 
economy  and  well-being. 

This  need  to  inform  people  of  the  importance  of 
resources  is  an  extension  of  what  we  have  been  doing,  in 
a  different  way,  with  small  private  forest  landowners. 
Through  technical  help  and  other  assistance  we  seek  to 
encourage  more  of  them  to  adopt  the  sustained-yield 
principle  and  other  scientific  forest  management  in  order 
to  better  meet  the  Nation's  future  timber  needs. 

It  is  an  important  job  for  us  because  over  70 
percent  of  the  commercial  forests  are  owned  by  private 
citizens.    Also,  better  rural  conditions  and  development 
in  many  instances  depend  a  great  deal  on  a  good  and 
continuous  supply  of  local  wood.    While  the  public-forest 
sector  may  be  secure  as  far  as  future  generations  are 
concerned,  there  is  much  to  be  done  to  bring  our  private- 
forest  sector  up  to  a  more  acceptable  level  of  development 
and  productivity. 

But  here,  our  own  National  Forest  System  is  a 
landmark  and  a  beacon  pointing  the  way  to  forest  conserva- 
tion in  the  best  sense  of  the  term.    A  system  based  on 
stability,  utility  and  beauty.     As  more  private  forest 
owners  build  on  the  same  principles  I  have  outlined,  the 
surer  we  will  be  of  the  capability  of  the  Nation's  forest 
resources  to  meet  whatever  future  demands  arise. 
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It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  welcome  all 
of  you  —  and  especially  our  foreign  visitors  —  to 
this  second  World  Conference  on  Animal  Production.  I 
understand  that  on  Wednesday  many  of  you  will  visit 
USDA's  Agricultural  Research  Center,  and  its  animal 
husbandry  division.    I  hope  that  your  visit  to  our  De- 
partment is  productive  and  enjoyable.    Certainly  I 
shall  make  every  effort  to  make  it  so. 

From  my  point  of  view,  you  are  meeting  at 
a  most  auspicious  time.    I  have  just  returned  to  the 
United  States  from  a  week-long  Asian  tour  on  which 
protein  production  —  and  the  means  to  achieve  it  — 
was  uppermost  in  the  discussions  I  held  with  both  Viet 
hamese  and  Philippine  government  and  agricultural  lead 
ers.    I  would  like  very  much  to  share  a  few  of  the 
thoughts  I  gleaned  on  this  trip  with  you  today. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
to  the  Second  World  Conference  on  Animal  Production, 
the  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Maryland, 
July  15,  1968,  10:00  AM,  EDT.  
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Protein  deficiency  is  today  one  of  the  world's 
most  serious  health  problems.    As  the  Department's 
Dr.  Aaron  Altschul  pointed  out  recently:    "♦.♦50  per- 
cent of  the  world's  children  do  not  receive  adequate 
protein.    The  high  death  rate  of  p re-school  children, 
often  50  times  ours  (in  the  developing  world)  can  be 
attributed  in  large  measure  to  protein  malnutrition 
and  hence  to  poor  resistence  to  infection  and  disease." 

And  Dr.  Altschul  continues,    death  is  only 
one  visible  consequence  of  protein  malnutrition.  There 
is  also  accumulating  evidence  of  permanent  mental  and 
physical  disability,  retarded  brain  growth,  because 
of  protein  deficiency  in  the  first  few  years  of  life, 
a  "pernicious  cycle,"  Dr.  Altschul  says,  wherein 
"people  are  too  poor  to  eat  well,  so  they  develop  poorly. 
Unable  to  achieve,  they  get  poorer." 

With  this  situation  extant,  it  is  ironic 
that  much  of  the  world's  livestock  population,  which 
numbers  at  least  twice  that  of  the  human  race,  also 
suffers  from  malnutrition  and  disease,  when,  if  prop- 
erly managed,  the  available  numbers  could  go  far  toward 
easing  the  protein  gap  in  the  developing  world. 

(more) 
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And  it  is  doubly  ironic  that  with  all  the 
attention  focused  on  world  hunger  in  recent  years, 
some  world  food  planners  have  tended  to  discount  the 
contribution  that  animals  can  make  to  the  world  food 
supply. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  but  one  is 
that  persons  without  your  expertise  tend  to  believe 
that  increases  in  animal  production  can  be  made  only 
by  diverting  to  animals  foodstuffs  that  otherwise  would 
be  eaten  directly  by  people.    The  truth  of  the  matter 
is,  as  you  know,  livestock  can  consume  many  foods  that 
cannot  be  eaten  by  man  —  forage,  wastes  and  by-products 
like  the  bran  that  comprises  roughly  fort^  percent,  by 
weight,  of  paddy  rice. 

Hence,  I  think  your  conference  this  week  is 
timely,  extremely  important,  and  can  make  a  valuable 
contribution  toward  solving  some  of  the  problems  I 
observed  last  week  in  the  Far  East. 


(more) 
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I  am  concerned  about  these  problems,  yet  I 
am  also  heartened  at  some  of  the  new  developments  I 
saw  in  the  Philippine  barrios  and  Vietnamese  hamlets, 
where  what  amounts  to  an  agricultural  revolution  is 
now  taking  place. 

It  is  a  quiet  revolution,  with  none  of  the 
drama  and  high  visibility  of  the  violent  revolutions 
taking  place  elsewhere  in  the  world.    It  is  little 
reported  in  the  press,  and  less  understood  by  the 
general  public.    Yet  future  historians  may  well  mark 
it  as  the  most  significant  event  of  our  decade,  one 
of  those  fundamental  division  points  in  the  life  of 
mankind  that  decisively  separates  one  era  from  another. 

I  saw  the  genesis  of  this  revolution  in 
Vietnam  last  week,  in  a  four  day  trip  to  the  Delta  and 
other  agricultural  areas,  these  north  of  Saigon. 


(more) 
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Its  first  thrust  has  been  in  food  grains. 
The  new  IR-8  and  IR-5  "miracle"  rice  strains,  developed 
in  the  Philippines  at  the  International  Rice  Research 
Institute,  reached  Vietnam  last  year.    Following  the 
Philippine  example,  the  government  of  Vietnam,  helped 
by  the  United  States  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, prepared  and  distributed  some  10,000  "miracle 
rice"  kits,  complete  with  seed,  fertilizer,  pestici- 
des and  instructions  for  use. 

Each  was  sufficient  to  plant  and  fertilize 
a  one-tenth  hectare  demonstration  plot.  On-the-ground 
help  was  provided  by  South  Vietnamese  extension  agents, 
and  AID  agriculturists,  some  of  them  in  Vietnam  on 
leave  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Now  this  IR-8  is  in  commercial  production  in 
Vietnam.  Its  yield  per  hectare  is  double  —  sometimes 
greater  —  than  that  of  traditional  strains.    It  matures 

in  120  days,  rather  than  the  180  days  required  by  local 

varieties,  which  means  that  the  same  hectareage  can  be 
double  or  even  triple  cropped  in  some  areas. 


(more) 
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Some  37,000  hectares  of  IR-8  are  to  be  planted 
in  Vietnam  this  year,  about  two  percent  of  the  rice 
hectareage.    Next  year,  if  the  farmers  I  talked  to 
are  indicative  of  the  general  farm  population,  the 
target  of  several  hundred  thousand  acres  will  be 
planted.    Our  agricultural  advisors  tell  me  that  the 
new  seed  is  so  popular  that  some  farmers  are  getting 
over  40  piasters  per  kilo  for  their  IR-8  seed  rice, 
compared  to  a  third  of  that  price  for  food  rice.  So 
Vietnam  may  well  be  rice  self-sufficient  in  a  few  years. 

Greater  yields  have  generated  greater  in- 
come.   With  this  added  income  Vietnamese  farmers  are 
investing  in  small  irrigation  pumps,  motor  bikes  and 
more  fertilizer.    They're  going  in  for  custom  land- 
leveling  so  that  they  can  irrigate,  and  even  custom 
plowing  of  their  land  by  tractors;  in  short,  trading 
subsistence  farming  for  the  early  stages  of  commercial 
farming.    In  the  process,  they  are  generating  a  demand 
for  the  products  of  industry,  and  we* re  witnessing  the 
first  stages  of  what  could  become  an  economic  boom. 


(more) 
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This  is  what's  happening  now.    The  portents 
for  greater  animal  pcotein  production  are  just  as  great. 
Experiments  in  the  Philippines  show  that  with  specially 
developed  grain  sorghums  suitable  for  the  tropics,  one 
6-ton  crop  of  IR-8  can  be  grown  per  hectare,  then 
three  cuttings  of  grain  sorghum,  yielding  6,  5$  and 
another  6  tons  each,  can  be  grown  on  the  same  hectare- 
age,  providing  hope  for  the  devopment  of  feed  grain 
livestock  production  much  as  we  have  in  our  midwest. 

Tests  in  Vietnam  of  some  30  varieties  of 
grain  sorghums  have  identified  7  that  show  special 
promise  for  high  yields  there.    Some  of  these  strains 
have  yielded  4  to  6  tons  of  grain  per  hectare.  Their 
tolerance  to  variable  water  availability  makes  them 
particularly  attractive,  since  they  can  be  combined 
with  IR-8  as  a  second  crop. 

Another  possibility  is  soybeans  and  sweet 
potatoes.    At  the  International  Rice  Research  Insti- 
tute test  plots  are  yielding  20  to  25  tons  of  potatoes 

and  another  25  tons  of  forage  per  hectare.    If  these 
experiments  hold  up  in  practice,  they  could  provide 
a  substantial  amount  of  swine  feed. 


(more) 
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With  forage  production  as  efficient  as  this 
the  old  rule  that  the  tropics  cannot  afford  animal 
protein  may  be  repealed,,    I  don't  mean  to  be  overly- 
optimistic.    Mammoth  problems  remain;  drying  facili- 
ties to  handle  the  new  rice  crops;  transportation 
and  storage  capable  of  handling  the  larger  yields; 
the  whole  problem  of  animal  disease,  barely  touched 
in  many  developing  nations. 

But  the  beginnings  are  impressive,  and  the 
future  can  be  even  more  so.    Right  now  chickens  in 
Vietnam  are  selling  for  $1.00  a  pound,  liveweight; 
and  hogs  for  almost  as  much.    I  talked  with  advisors 
at  one  refugee  camp  where  families  raising  300  chickens 
or  so  are  making  twice  the  income  —  about  $120  a 
month  —  than  are  skilled  carpenters  working  in  the 
cities. 

If  a  steady  supply  of  feed  grains  and  for- 
age can  be  developed,  and  if  the  animal  disease  problem 
can  be  overcome,  livestock  production  could  make  a 

valuable  contribution  to  better  nutrition  in  Vietnam  and 
in  the  process  go  far  toward  winning  the  allegiance  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  farmers,  who  comprise  about  65 
percent  of  the  total  population  —  a  percentage  of 
the  population  similar  to  that  of  many,  if  not  most, 
developing  nations. 

(more) 
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But  as  you,  who  are  so  intimately  involved 
with  the  problem  of  protein  production  know,  mere 
availability  of  feed,  important  as  it  is,  is  only 
the  first  step  in  a  long  and  complicated  chain  that 
turns  feed  into  animal  protein  for  hungry  bellies. 
Another  problem  the  animal  scientist  faces  is  one 
of  production  efficiency,  a  problem  all  the  more 
challenging  now  that  major  breakthroughs  in  forage 
production  appear    likely  in  tropical  agriculture. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  we've  had  con- 
siderable success  in  improving  the  rates  at  which 
our  animals  convert  feed  to  food.    In  broilers,  to 
name  one  outstanding  example,  growers  are  getting  a 
pound  of  chicken  from  every  two  pounds  of  feed.  Per- 
animal  production  of  milk,  eggs,  beef,  and  pork  is 
also  increasing  steadily. 

This  is  not  the  case  in  .all  countries  of 
the  world,  and  certainly  not  in  all  of  the  under- 
developed countries.    In  some  countries,  efficient 

animal  production  may  have  to  await  improvement  in 
local  economies  and  upgrading  of  the  agricultural 
establishment  in  general.    But  in  others  as  the  revo- 
lution in  tropical  agriculture  moves  forward  the  op- 
portunities to  expand  livestock  production  are  exciting. 

(more) 
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Certainly  we  should  begin  now  the  research 
that  could  form  the  basis  for  animal  agriculture  in 
these  countries •    Different  species  and  breeds  can 
be  screened  for  their  adaptability  to  various  regions, 
and  locally  available  herbage  can  be  analyzed  to 
determine  its  potential  as  animal  feed.    Many  poor 
nations  possess  land  that  would  be  more  than  adequate 
for  livestock  prediction;  they  lack  only  the  know- 
how  to  use  it  efficiently. 

The  hungry  man,  so  long  neglected,  has  at 
last  been  recognized  as  worthy  of  our  most  concerted 
effort.    In  the  final  accounting,  it  is  we  who  will 
wind  up  in  debt  to  him.    Because  when  we  pool  our 
efforts  to  increase  food  production,  we  pave  the  way 
for  a  unified  attack  on  other  world  problems  whose 
ultimate  solution  contain,  most  literally,  the  seeds 
of  world  peace. 

Again,  welcome,    May  your  sessions  be  pro- 
ductive and  your  stay  here  at  this  great  University 
enjoyable.    Thank  you. 
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THE  CREATIVE  CRISIS 

When  I  consider  that  we  are  approaching  the 
close  of  a  remarkable  three-year  consultation  on  the 
Future  Environment  of  a  Democracy,  I'm  reminded  of  a 
young  clergyman  back  home. 

He  was  preaching  his  first  sermon  in  his 
first  little  country  church,  and  he  was  very  eager  to 
do  well.    He  had  painstakingly  prepared  a  dramatic 
sermon  beginning  with  the  words:     "'I  am  coming!'  said 
the  Lord."    But  the  moment  he  uttered  this  sentence 
his  mind  went  blank. 

He  repeated  his  opening  with  even  greater 
force  —  "I  am  coming! "  said  the  Lord.    Again,  the 
complete  blank. 

Desperately,  he  tried  once  more  —  with  all 
the  vigor  and  power  he  could  command,  at  the  same  time 
throwing  himself  forward  in  the  pulpit  —  "I  AM  COMING! " 
SAID  THE  LORD. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
at  seminar  on  national  development  policy,  Regional 
Conference  on  the  Future  Environment  of  a  Democracy, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Institute  of  Planners  and  as- 
sociation organizations,  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  July  17, 
1968. 
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Unfortunately  he  didn't  know  his  own  strength. 
The  railing  of  the  pulpit  broke.    Worse  still,  his  momen- 
tum was  such  that  he  pitched  right  out  of  the  pulpit  and 
fell  into  the  laps  of  two  stout  ladies  in  the  first  row. 

The  young  preacher  picked  himself  up  and  in 
great  embarrassment  began  to  make  profuse  apologies. 

One  of  the  women  raised  her  hand.  "That's 
all  right,  Reverend,"  she  said.    "Don't  take  on  so. 
T'wasn't  your  fault.     If  we  had  good  sense,  we'd  have 
moved.    You  warned  us  three  times  you  was  comin'." 

We  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  concur 
wholeheartedly  in  the  repeated  warnings  you  have  been 
giving  to  the  American  people  on  the  challenge  before 
us. 

We  are  totally  committed  to  the  purposes  and 
scope  of  this  conference  and  the  others  that  have  gone 
before. 

We  have  taken  an  active  part  in  most  of  the 
conferences  and  have  co-sponsored  two  of  them  —  one 
covering  the  Appalachia  region  and  this  one.    Our  tech- 
nicians and  administrators  are  making  good  use  of  the 

thoughtful  papers  generated  by  these  meetings.  They  will 
do  so  even  more  in  the  future. 

(more) 
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Last  year  in  Washington,  I  said  the  American 
Institute  of  Planners  deserves  the  highest  praise  for 
sponsoring  a  meeting  entirely  devoted  to  the  great  is- 
sues that  will  confront  this  Nation  in  the  future.  I 
repeat  this  commendation  today. 

I  hope  the  Planners  will  follow-up  with  books 
and  articles  based  on  the  discussions  at  these  meetings 
—  will  develop  a  permanent  forum  where  the  Nation's 
leaders,  specialists,  and  philosophers  can  proceed 
with  these  enlightened  and  enlightening  debates  —  and 
will  continue  to  hold  before  the  Nation  the  awesome 
issues  that  will  determine  the  lives  of  our  children 
and  their  children. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  we  have  a 
special  affinity,  a  special  sympathy,  for  what  the 
Planners  seek  to  do  in  this  series. 

We, too,  have  been  trying  to  get  the  Nation 
to  thinking  about  the  vital  issues  of  future  develop- 
ment and  growth  as  these  affect  America fs  small  towns 
and  farming  communities  and  ultimately  affect  all  Ameri- 
cans, wherever  they  live. 


(more) 


We  have  tried  to  get  across  the  idea  that  the 
Nation  is  an  ecological  system  —  a  system  in  which  all 
the  institutions  and  centers  of  life,  be  they  urban  or 
rural,  are  closely  interrelated  and  interconnected. 

We  have  tried  to  offer  an  alternative  to  the 
tunnel  vision  that  seems  to  be  a  product  of  our  spe- 
cialized era  —  the  vision  that  focuses  on  the  here- 
and-now  particular,  while  ignoring  the  general  and 
ultimate  future  effect. 

We  have  urged  an  awareness  of  what  is  really 
happening  out  in  the  countryside,  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  on  the  farms. 

Enlightenment,  like  charity,  begins  at  home, 
and  so  the  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  been  changed,  often  drastically,  to  provide  rural 
communities  with  modern  services. 

We  can  see  some  satisfying  results. 

Opinion  makers  are  more  aware  of  the  need  for 
decentralization  of  people,  of  industries,  of  institu- 
tions.   You  can't  pick  up  a  major  newspaper  or  magazine 
these  days  without  finding  some  reference  to  the  poten- 
tial for  growth  and  development  of  the  Nation's  non- 
metropolitan  areas. 

(more) 
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Important  industrialists  say  publicly  what 
many  of  them  have  acted  on  right  along.    It  is  this: 
Rural  growth  centers  offer  some  of  the  best  sites  for 
industry,  when  you  consider  all  the  factors. 

Respected,  blue  ribbon  panels,  such  as  that 
headed  by  former  Kentucky  Governor  Breathitt  which 
looked  deeply  into  the  subject  of  rural  community  de- 
velopment and  rural  poverty,  arrive  at  recommendations 
very  similar  to  those  advocated  for  many  years  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Other  Federal  agencies,  such  as  HUD,  HEW, 
Commerce,  and  0E0,  have  developed  programs  in  the  past 
few  years  that  indicate  a  new  awareness  of  urban-rural 
interrelationships  and  offer  support  for  nonmetropolitan 
America. 

State  governments  have  always  held  the  small- 
town farming  interest  paramount.    This  we  know.  However, 

too  often  the  emphasis  has  been  misplaced  or  negative^ 

But  a  change  is  taking  place.    Some  States  —  not  nearly 
enough  but  some  —  are  moving  on  a  variety  of  fronts  to 
modernize  and  up-date  rural  government,  promote  consoli- 
dation, help  with  local  industrial  development  and  plan- 
ning, and  supply  technical  and  administrative  support  to 
form  new  substate  groupings.    Such  developments  are  under- 
way in  New  York,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Georgia,  Texas,  Califor- 
nia, Nebraska,  here  in  Arkansas,  and  elsewhere. 


(more) 
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We  can  see  the  results  of  all  this  in  a  rural 
awakening.    Things  are  happening. 

Small  cities,  many  of  them  serving  rural  areas, 
are  proportionately  the  fastest  growing  centers  of 
population. 

Factories  and  other  installations  are  moving 
into  rural  America  at  a  steady  rate. 

The  population  outside  the  220  or  so  standard 
metropolitan  areas  is  stabilizing. 

This  important  conference  itself  proves  how 
far  we  have  come.    I  just  don't  believe  a  meeting  centered 
on  the  growth  potential  of  rural  areas  with  this  sponsor- 
ship and  diversity  of  interest  could,  or  would,  have 
been  held  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

It  would  be  easy  to  become  self  satisfied 
over  what  is  happening  —  what  is  being  said  and  written 
—  programs  being  devised  —  progress  being  made  to  strike 
a  reasonable  balance  of  people,  of  jobs,  and  of  opportu- 
nity between  the  cities  and  the  countryside  in  the 
Nation's  future. 


(more) 
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Unfortunately  these  days  a  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, or  a  Secretary  of  Anything,  for  that  matter, 
doesn't  have  time  to  feel  complacent  or  spend  any  time 
at  all  enjoying  his  small  victories. 

The  times  press  upon  us  inexorably.  What 
would  have  been  a  major  breakthrough  a  few  years  ago 
now  is  brushed  aside,  even  by  one's  friends  and  sup- 
porters, as  a  palliative  at  best.    Administrators  in 
high  places  run  like  crazy  and  thank  heaven  at  the  end 
of  the  day  that  they've  not  fallen  even  farther  behind. 

I  do  not  feel  complacent  about  the  progress 
being  made  to  implement  a  rational  development  policy 
for  the  Nation.    I  will  not  encourage  you  to  feel  com- 
placent.   I  know  how  feeble  our  efforts  are  compared 
with  the  increasing  demands  and  pressures  of  the  times 
we  live  in.    The  simple  fact  is  we  still  don't  have  a 
national  policy  and  we  desperately  need  one. 

Those  of  us  who  regularly  attend  meetings  such 
as  this  are  by  now  bored  with  figures  about  population 
growth  and  population  concentration  —  with  endless  sta- 
tistics on  strip  cities  —  on  pollution  —  on  the  exhaus- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  —  on  the  problems  of  the 

ghettos  —  the  formless,  planless  scatteration  of  the 
suburbs . 

(more) 
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When  the  moving  finger  wrote  on  Nebuchadnez- 
zer's  wall  the  first  time,  it  stunned  the  company.  The 
ninth,  or  tenth,  or  eleventh  time,  it  just  becomes  a  bore. 

Yet,  I  am  impelled  here  to  reiterate  a  few  of 
the  most  ominous  facts. 

—  Seventy  percent  of  the  American  people 

now  live  on  less  than  2  percent  of  the  land. 

—  By  the  year  2000,  the  U.S.  population  could 
increase  by  one-half.     If  present  trends 
continue,  we  are  told,  virtually  all  of 
this  increase  will  come  in  metropolitan 
areas . 

—  Five  enormous  strip  cities  will  inundate 
present  commercial  and  administrative 
centers  along  the  East  and  West  Coasts, 
and  within  the  country's  heartland. 

—  Those  Americans  who  don't  live  in  the 

monster  strip  cities,  will  inhabit  10 

or  15  mini-megalopoli ,  each  nearly  as 
large  as  all  but  the  largest  cities  today. 
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We  probably  will  have  the  material  means  to 
develop  and  run  such  huge  concentrations.    And,  heaven 
forbid,  we  may  end  up  having  to  do  it  J 

Higher  highrises  can  be  built.    Deeper  tunnels 
can  be  dug.    Freeways  can  be  constructed  over  freeways. 
Honeycomb  family  dwelling  units  can  be  designed.  Heli- 
copters can  fly,  more  or  less  safely. 

Here  I  agree  with  the  theorists,  planners, 
and  philosophers  who  not  only  acknowledge  the  inexorable 
march  of  megalopolis  but  eagerly  await  its  coming.  It 
can  be  done. 

Where  we  part  company  is  over  the  question 
whether  Americans  as  a  people  should  be  forced  to  live 
in  this  kind  of  environment  and  the  highly  structured 
and  controlled  society  it  will  surely  spawn. 

If  I  am  correct,  and  if  many  others  who  today 
deeply  question  the  mass  urbanization  of  America  are 
correct,  then  we  must  make  a  conscious  effort  now,  im-  - 
mediately,  today  if  not  yesterday,  to  halt  the  onrush 
of  megalopolis. 

(more) 
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People  do  not  want  to  be  prisoners  of  megalop- 
olis.   A  Gallup  poll  released  this  year  indicates  that, 
were  jobs  available,  a  majority  of  the  American  people  — 
56  percent  —  would  prefer  living  on  the  farm  or  in  small 
towns  rather  than  in  cities  and  suburbs.    And  the  pro- 
portion is  rising. 

But  if  the  American  people  are  to  have  a 
choice  we  must  begin  to  shape  and  order  change.  Other- 
wise we  will  be  tyrannized  by  it. 

We  must  make  dynamism  and  creativity  work 
to  produce  a  humane  environment  —  rather  than  permit- 
ting these  great  forces  to  overwhelm  us  and  to  reduce 
us  to  ciphers. 

Yet  we  do  not  now  have  the  weapons  to  bring 
these  forces  under  control. 

When  all  the  figures  are  in  and  have  been 

analyzed  —  when  the  last  speech  has  been  made  in  the 

last  conference  —  when  the  trends  have  been  clearly 

plotted  and  the  projections  made  for  all  to  see  and  under- 
stand —  when  the  ultimate  Jeremiah  has  fallen  silent  and 
his  last  ringing  cry  about  the  future  we  face  is  but  an 
echo,  we  are  still  confronted  with  this  reality:    We  do 
not  now  have  the  weapons  we  need. 
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The  first  of  these  is  the  weapon  of  public 
opinion.     I  do  not  believe  the  American  people  as  a 
whole  understand  what  is  happening  to  their  country. 

Lacking  understanding,  we  lack  the  motivation 
to  act.    Concern  about  the  crisis  in  the  cities,  yes. 
Annoyance  at  the  inconveniences  and  abrasions  of  su- 
burban living,  yes.    A  vague  disquiet  over  pollution 
and  proliferating  ugliness,  yes. 

But  no  general  awareness  of  unbalanced  growth, 
of  the  rapid  descent  into  a  condition  in  which  —  20, 
30,  40  years  hence  —  mass  population  impaction  will  be 
a  rigid  reality,  and  the  best  we  will  be  able  to  do  is 
to  try  to  adjust. 

Because  America  does  not  have  a  sense  of  the 
total  crisis,  the  people  see  no  need  for  a  unified, 
clear-cut  national  policy  to  overcome  the  crisis. 

Without  a  deep-running  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  average  citizen  that  we  do  need  to  decentralize 
some  of  our  new  commercial  and  industrial  activity  — 
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that  we  do  need  to  build  new  towns  outside  of  metropoli- 
tan America  —  that  we  do  need  to  encourage  families  to 
relocate  —  that  we  do  need  to  invest  huge  sums  in  the 
development  of  rural  areas  —  without  this  firm  aware- 
ness, this  gut  feeling,  there  can  be  no  national  policy 
which  will  enable  us  to  accomplish  these  tasks  on  a 
massive  scale. 

We  still  lack  this  feeling  of  urgency.  There- 
fore, we  have  no  heart  to  accomplish  the  fundamental  re- 
forms in  our  institutions  that  would  give  the  citizen 
and  his  elected  officials  tools  to  shape  their  environ- 
ment . 

The  drives  of  reformers  and  of  enlightened 
administrators  and  politicians  to  modernize  State  and 
local  government  seem  to  fail  as  often  as  they  succeed. 
We  have  just  had  an  example  in  a  State  bordering  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ,  of  a  monumental  failure  to  gain  approval  of 
painstakingly  prepared  and  wholly  reasonable  changes  in 
the  State's  constitution.    The  voters,  a  big  majority 
of  them,  just  couldn't  see  the  need  for  modernization. 


(more) 
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The  successful,  balanced  long-range  growth 
and  development  of  the  Nation's  major  regions  and  sub- 
regions  are  very  closely  related  to  how  land  is  used. 
Land-use  policies,  as  we  know,  are  almost  exclusively 
a  State  and  ultimately  a  local  function  —  or  in  too 
many  cases,  nonfunction. 

The  concept  of  land-use  control  by  the  State 
is  rooted  in  the  enlightened  theory  that  the  public 
interest  can  thus  be  preserved  while  the  private  owner 
may  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  hard-won 
property.    Yet  at  present  the  public  interest  too  often 
is  ignored  or  subordinated  —  to  the  everlasting  destruc 
tion  of  community  values  and  goals  by  vested  property 
interests. 

Every  day  in  almost  every  one  of  our  field 
offices,  personnel  of  the  Department  see  examples  of 
land  resource  exploitation  and  misuse  that  spell 
trouble  —  often  big  trouble  —  for  the  communities  con- 
cerned.   The  Department  is  generally  powerless  to  do  any 
thing  about  it.    Many  times  the  local  authorities  who 
have  the  power  to  act  do  not  have  the  desire. 

(more) 
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They  do  not  feel  the  need. 

In  these  two  vital  areas  affecting  the  long- 
range  development  of  the  Nation  —  local  government 
and  land-use  control  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  com- 
munity —  I  see  a  general  loss  of  direction,  a  failure 
of  the  system. 

I  simply  do  not  believe  that  if  Americans  felt 
the  sense  of  urgency  I  spoke  about  a  few  minutes  ago, 
they  could  fail  to  demand  the  reforms,  the  new  institu- 
tions, and  the  new  public  controls  that  would  enable 
them  to  shape  and  order  the  future  environment  in  which 
their  children  and  grandchildren  will  live. 

No  one  who  understands  the  creative  genius, 
and  the  political  well  springs  of  our  Federal-State 
system  would  advocate  that  we  substitute  some  type  of 
monolithic,  centralized  planning  system  to  cure  the 
many  ills  I  have  described.    This  would  be  no  cure;  it 
would  be  a  disaster. 


(more) 
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Yet  there  does  need  to  be  a  new  recognition 
that  the  present  chaos  of  plans,  policies,  and  programs 
at  every  level  of  government,  and  within  the  private 
sector  as  well,  is  frustrating  the  ideal  of  promoting 
an  environment  tailored  to  the  requirements  of  a  progres- 
sive society  that  satisfies  the  human  need  for  order,  for 
beauty,  for  creative  growth. 

Surely  the  political  genius  of  this  Nation 
can  create  methods  of  establishing  and  carrying  forward 
an  acceptable  national  development  policy  that  will  guide 
the  growth  and  shape  the  environment  of  our  regions, 
States,  and  localities. 

We  know  that  local  governments  must  join  to- 
gether in  planning  within  substate  regions,  in  sharing 
services,  in  solving  problems  that  affect  many  juris- 
dictions. 

Congress  now  is  considering  amendments  to  the 
long-standing  program  of  Federal  assistance  for  local 
planning  that  will  encourage  such  cooperation.    Yet  un- 
less sufficient  funds  are  committed  to  the  program,  and 
unless  States  and  localities  get  behind  it,  sufficient 
progress  will  not  be  made. 

(more) 
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We  know  that  the  community  as  a  whole  must  have 
a  greater  say  in  the  way  natural  resources  —  particularly 
land  resources  —  are  used.    Yet  in  vast  areas  of  the 
Nation,  local  and  land-use  controls  are  nonexistent, 
weak,  or  administered  in  a  fashion  that  makes  the  whole 
process  a  joke. 

We  know  that  irresistible  forces  of  growth  and 
change  can  be  the  breeding  ground  of  desperate  problems 
in  the  future.    Yet  not  only  in  big  cities  but  in  some 
rural  areas  as  well,  mushroom  growth  and  unplanned  chaos 
too  often  masquerading  as  progress  are  destroying  all 
hope  of  building  satisfactory  livable  communities. 

We  know  that  the  emptying  out  of  people  from 
farms,  rural  villages  and  towns  in  certain  sections  of 
the  country  is  causing  a  breakdown  of  family  and  com- 
munity life  and  the  impaction  of  cities  by  the  desperately 
poor. 

We  know  that  the  uneasy  coalition  of  seething 
inner  city,  affluent  suburb,  and  crumbling  fringe  which 
constitutes  metropolitan  America  cannot  be  permitted  to 
continue  on  a  blind  rush  to  self  destruction. 
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We  know  all  of  these  things.    Are  we  willing 
to  act  on  the  knowledge? 

Will  we  authorize  our  Federal  executives  to 
act  with  imagination  and  dispatch  in  reshaping  Federal 
programs?    Are  we  ready  for  a  national  policy  which 
clearly  sets  national  priorities  and  how  to  reach  them? 

Will  we  agree  to  spend  the  vast  amounts  of 
money  necessary  to  influence  what  is  done  by  the  States 
and  localities? 

Will  we  support  creative  new  techniques  — 
and  controversial  old  ones  —  needed  in  the  struggle 
for  rational  development?    How  far  are  we  willing  to 
go,  for  example,  in  encouraging  the  decentralization 
of  business  and  industry  to  subregional  centers?    Or  in 
consolidating  and  decentralizing  Federal  services?  Or 
providing  housing  and  welfare  incentives  that  will  lure 
people  back  to  the  small  towns  and  rural  communities, 
rather  than  the  other  way  round,  as  has  been  the  case? 


(more) 
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The  technique  pf  building  new  towns  as  growth 
centers  for  lagging  regions  shows  tremendous  promise. 
Yet  a  modest  proposal  to  encourage  this  approach  through 
Federal  support  is  now  in  real  trouble  in  the  Congress. 
Apparently  this  creative  technique  doesn't  have  many 
supporters. 

I  sometimes  think  our  society  is  in  much  the 
same  situation  as  the  motorist  going  down  a  steep,  wind- 
ing mountain  road.    He  stopped  his  car  to  admire  the 
view.    And  he  asked  a  native  who  happened  to  be  stand- 
ing there  if  the  hill  was  dangerous. 

MNot  here  it's  not,"  the  native  said.  "It's 
down  at  the  bottom  where  they  all  gets  killed." 

Somehow  America,  this  beloved  land  of  ours, 
must  be  aroused  to  the  absolute  imperative  that  we  cannot 
wait  till  we  get  "down  at  the  bottom"  of  the  hill  before 
we  act. 

Before  the  Nation  can  harness  the  dynamic 
forces  that  are  remaking  the  cities  and  the  countryside, 
the  American  people  must  feel  a  need  to  do  so.  They 
must  not  only  be  willing  to  support  action  but  to  demand 
action. 

(more) 
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The  United  States  has  developed  the  most  pro- 
ductive machine  in  history  for  the  generation  of  goods 
and  services.    Wealth  we  have  in  plenty,  productive 
skills  we  have  in  abundance.    Organization  skills  also 
are  advanced. 

The  priorities  must  now  shift  to  the  develop- 
ment of  mechanisms  by  which  we  as  a  people  can  move  to 
lives  made  secure  and  creative,  lives  rooted  in  order 
and  graced  by  beauty. 

These  mechanisms,  first  and  foremost,  are  the 
fruit  of  good,  efficient,  and  responsive  government. 

We  need  (1)  metropolitan  regional  planning 
bodies  that  can  work  to  order  growth,  and  (2)  metro- 
politan governments  that  have  at  least  the  minimum 
powers  necessary  to  carry  into  action  the  priority  plans 
for  the  area. 

Planning  and  governmental  cooperation  that 
cross  jurisdictional  lines  are  imperative  in  nonmetro- 
politan  districts  also.     I  know  of  no  other  way  to 
strengthen  local  governments  and  the  hand  of  enlightened 
citizen  groups  so  they  can  shape  the  future  of  their 
communities  to  reasonable  ends. 
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Finally,  the  national  government,  the  only  de- 
vice the  citizen  has  for  shaping  and  ordering  the  de- 
velopment of  the  entire  Nation  and  its  institutions, 
must  be  given  the  capacity  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
crisis  of  our  time. 

The  history  of  this  country  is  the  history  of 
creative  crisis. 

The  Revolution  bred  us.    The  Civil  War  made 
us  one  people.    The  Depression  gave  us  a  truly  national 
government.    World  War  II  forced  us  to  recognize  our 
responsibilities  as  a  world  power. 

The  crisis  of  this  time  also  will  be  creative, 
I  have  no  doubt,  creative  of  a  Nation  in  which  the  means 
and  methods  of  governing  will  give  us  once  again  control 
of  our  development  and  our  destiny  as  a  people. 


Moot. 
JUL  2^  1968 
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7  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  to  take  part  in  this 
conference,  just  as  it  was  in  1966  when  I  was  last  here. 

Part  of  the  pleasure  comes  from  realization  that 
men  and  women  such  as  you  are  the  real  working  force  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.    You  represent  it  —  and 
well  —  throughout  the  country,  working  directly  with  the 
REA  constituency  in  the  Nation's  rural  counties. 

Still  another  reason  for  pleasure  in  this  associa- 
tion is  the  diversity  of  talents  and  skills  represented  in 
REA's  field  force.  In  this  room  are  electrical  engineers, 
electronic  engineers,  accountants,  management  specialists, 
and  persons  who  have  worked  as  part  of  the  local  teams 
providing  electric  and  telephone  service  to  rural  people 
before  coming  to  REA. 

These  talents,  your  skills  and  lives  are  committed 
to  the  improvement  of  rural  life  through  better  electric 
and  telephone  service,  just  as  the  Department's  research 
people  are  committed  to  searches  for  more  productive 
strains  and  improved  methods  for  those  who  make  our  farms 
a  source  of  increasing  abundance. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  at 
the  annual  REA  Field  Conference,    Mayflower  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  11:15  a.m.   (EDT)  Friday,  August  9,  1968. 
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In  coming  before  you  today  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  services  both  within  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  and 
to  acknowledge  the  contributions  you  have  made  to  these 
great  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I'm  glad  to  see  that  REA  still  has  some  of  its  old- 
timers  around,  and  by  oldtimers  I  mean  anyone  who  joined  it 
during  the  great  postwar  expansion  of  1945-47  or  earlier. 
Then  there  is  the  middleaged  crowd  —  those  who  became  part 
of  the  REA  team  in  the  1950's.    Finally,  I  see  a  newer 
group  —  those  of  you  who  signed  up  in  the  1960,s. 

The  fact  that  70  of  the  185  persons  serving  REA  in 
the  field  today  have  joined  the  agency  since  January  1961 
is  a  rather  startling  figure.    It  tells  us  much. 

It  tells  us  certainly  that  a  process  of  renewal  is 
going  on  within  REA,  particularly  in  its  field  force. 

It  reminds  us  also  that  the  REA  programs  are  con- 
stantly undergoing  renewal  through  the  application  of  new 
technologies,  new  ideas,  and  new  challenges  to  bring  the 
benefits  of  modern  electric  and  telephone  service  to  those 
living  in  remote  rural  areas. 

This  dynamic  process  of  renewal  also  tells  us  —  and 
all  who  will  listen  —  that  the  job  of  rural  electrification 
and  rural  telephony  is  far  from  complete.    Those  who  say  the 
job  is  done  —  on  the  basis  of  a  single  statistic,  the  per- 
centage of  farms  having  central  station  electric  service  — 
are  not  tuned  in  to  the  actual  scene. 
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We  suspect  that  most  of  them  tuned  out  years  ago  — 
even  before  the  advent  of  television.    The  mental  image  of 
rural  America  they  hold  is  a  scene  from  an  old  album  where 
life  and  growth  and  action  ceased  when  the  shutter  moved. 

Your  presence  here  this  week,  particularly  those 
of  you  who  are  on  the  first  rungs  of  your  working  career, 
affirm  the  positive,  forward-moving  direction  of  the  REA 
programs.    I  note  that  your  discussions  have  concentrated 
on  how  to  use  limited  resources  —  time,  materials,  money 
and  manpower  —  more  effectively  for  maximum  benefit. 
Rather  than  looking  backward  to  past  accomplishments,  you 
have  looked  forward  to  the  towering  challenges  which  lie 
ahead.    In  so  doing  you  accept  the  fact  that  the  past  is 
but  a  prologue. 

You  may  have  heard  of  the  Washington  visitor  who 
was  riding  past  the  National  Archives  in  a  cab  when  he 
looked  up  and  saw  this  legend  chiseled  on  the  face  of  the 
building:     "What  is  past  is  prologue." 

It  puzzled  him,  and  he  said  to  the  driver,  MWhat 
does  that  mean?" 

"It  means,"  said  the  driver,  "you  ain't  seen 
nothin1  yet." 

With  these  few  remarks  about  rural  power  as  such, 
let  me  now  ask  you  to  join  me  in  a  fresh  look  at  another 
of  the  overwhelming  challenges  confronting  our  Nation  now 
and  far  into  the  future.    This  is  the  compelling  need  for 
this  Nation  to  reach  rural-urban  balance. 

(more)  USDA  2539-68 


You  are,  I'm  sure,  aware  of  the  general  problem  and 
our  objectives.    I  know  that  Norman  Clapp  has  discussed  it 
many  times  and  that  REA  has  played  a  key  role  in  many  rural 
areas  development  projects  which  have  broadened  employment 
opportunities  in  local  communities.    Many  of  you  have 
worked  on  these  projects  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
them  jell . 

There  were  our  first  attempts  and  successes,  made 
way  back  in  1961-62  when  we  thought  in  terms  of  general 
rural  development.    At  this  stage  we  celebrated  any  enter- 
prise which  would  employ  as  many  as  six  people.    But  the 
hard  fact  is  that  most  RAD  projects  could  only  slow,  not 
stop  the  heavy  flood  of  rural  families  and  individuals  then 
pouring  into  crowded  cities.    Too  often  this  migration  con- 
stituted nothing  more  than  a  transplantation  of  misery, 
devoid  of  any  measurable  benefit. 

We  extended  our  efforts  by  interesting  local  leaders 
in  rural  community  improvement.    Legislation  was  drafted  and 
passed  to  help  provide  more  profitable  farming,  more  business 
and  industrial  job  opportunities  in  rural  America,  better  job 
training  for  rural  youth  and  underemployed  adults,  better 
housing  and  modern  water  and  disposal  facilities  in  rural 
communities.    Tne  community  approach  proved  its  wortn  in 
hundreds  of  rural  localities. 
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In  each  of  these  cases  there  was  a  "spark  plug" 
which  helped  to  energize  the  latent  human  resources  of  the 
community  into  action.     In  many  cases  this  "spark  plug"  has 
been  the  local  rural  electric  cooperative  or  telephone 
system.     In  other  cases,  the  "spark  plug"  was  a  community 
group  which  started  out  to  achieve  a  limited  objective, 
then,  through  the  catalytic  action  of  success,  was  inspired 
to  tap  the  rich  potential  of  complete  community  cooperation. 

Not  long  ago  the  Department's  television  service 
reported  an  outstanding  example  of  community  development  in 
North  Carolina.    An  REA-financed  rural  electric  cooperative, 
the  Blue  Ridge  Electric  Membership  Corporation  at  Lenoir, 
served  as  the  "spark  plug." 

Under  the  alert  leadership  of  Cecil  Viverette  and 
the  cooperative's  board  of  directors,  Blue  Ridge  helped  to 
transform  a  chronically  depressed  mountain  locality  of 
northwest  North  Carolina  into  an  attractive,  prosperous 
area.    Blue  Ridge  helped  establish  the  Northwest  North 
Carolina  Development  Association  as  a  voluntary  coordinating 
agency  and  provided  leadership  for  it. 

In  a  short  span  of  time,  the  counties  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  service  area  have  acquired  industries,  provided  better 
educational  facilities,  and  gained  population.    Five  thousand 
new  homes  have  been  built  in  the  past  three  years.    Long  a 
favorite  summer  resort  area,  the  Blue  Ridge  area  now  has  four 
ski  resorts  and  a  number  of  new  tourist  attractions. 
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This  growth  Blue  Ridge  is  enjoying  did  not  just 
happen.    It  is  the  result,  and  the  reward,  of  dedication 
and  hard  work.    At  Blue  Ridge,  community  development  is 
more  than  a  catch  phrase  or  an  interest  of  top  management. 
More  than  half  of  the  135  employees  are  actively  involved 
in  some  phase  of  community  development.    And  with  this 
fine  example  before  them,  about  one-fifth  of  the  area 
population,  most  of  them  members  of  Blue  Ridge,  are  working 
in  community  projects. 

The  Blue  Ridge  example  is  exceptional  in  many 
respects,  but  it  illustrates  the  value  of  a  regional 
approach  to  development  which  we  have  been  encouraging  for 
some  time.    Blue  Ridge's  own  efforts  at  economic  development 
have  been  augmented  by  its  participation  in  the  Northwest 
North  Carolina  Development  Association. 

Regional  development  —  the  harnessing  and  improve- 
ment of  all  the  resources  of  a  region  or  area  comprising  a 
number  of  counties  —  is  being  applied  today  in  TENCO  in 
Iowa,  Little  River  in  Arkansas,  UPCAP  in  Michigan  and  else- 
where.   It  permits  the  commitment  of  larger  forces  in 
better-planned  campaigns  against  underemployment  and 
underused  resources. 
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Now  we  are  broadening  our  focus  to  Town  and  Country 
USA  —  the  concept  of  a  rural  region  viewed  as  a  basic 
economic  unit  built  around  one  or  more  fully  planned  new 
cities  of  perhaps  100,000  population.    The  growing  new 
population  centers  would  offer  the  residents  in  a  multi- 
county  area  all  the  best  features  of  urban  and  rural  life. 

We  are  urging  a  national  policy  to  promote  the 
Town  and  Country  USA  concept  and  to  achieve  an  indispensable 
rural-urban  balance  for  the  America  of  tomorrow. 

Admittedly  the  meaning,  the  importance  of  Town  and 
Country  USA  has  not  yet  fully  penetrated  public  conscious- 
ness.   The  public  is  too  concerned  with  the  symptoms,  the 
consequences  of  rural-urban  imbalance,  to  think  comprehen- 
sively about  needed  preventive  and  corrective  measures. 

And  it  is  understandable  that  they  have  not  yet 
caught  the  vision  of  what  can  be  —  yes  must  be,  if  all  the 
American  people  —  and  I  stress  all,  urban  and  rural  —  are 
to  achieve  the  quality  of  living  which  is  within  our  reach. 
For  too  long  it  has  been  an  article  of  faith  that  the  cities 
are  bound  to  grow  and  the  rural  areas  bound  to  decline. 

Put  me  down  as  an  incurable  optimist,  but  I  believe 
the  tide  is  turning.    Opinion  makers  are  more  aware  of  the 
need  for  decentralization  of  people,  of  industries,  of 
institutions.    Increasingly  the  major  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines are  discussing  the  benefits  of  growth  and  development 
of  the  Nation's  nonmetropolitan  areas. 
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Respected,  blue  ribbon  panels,  such  as  that  headed 
by  former  Kentucky  Governor  Breathitt,  which  looked  deeply 
into  the  subject  of  rural  community  development  and  rural 
poverty,  arrive  at  recommendations  very  similar  to  those 
advocated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Other  Federal  agencies  have  developed  programs  in 
the  past  few  years  that  indicate  a  new  awareness  of  rural- 
urban  interdependence  and  offer  support  for  nonmetropolitan 
America. 

A  number  of  states  are  moving  on  a  variety  of  fronts 
to  modernize  and  up-date  rural  government,  promote  consoli- 
dation, help  with  local  industrial  development  and  planning, 
and  supply  technical  and  administrative  support  to  form  new 
substate  groupings.    Such  developments  are  underway  in  New 
York,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Georgia,  Texas,  California,  Nebraska, 
Arkansas  and  elsewhere. 

And  there  are  statistical  straws  to  back  our  belief 
that  the  tide  is  turning. 

Small  cities,  many  of  them  serving  rural  areas,  are 
proportionately  the  fastest  growing  centers  of  population. 

Factories  and  other  installations  are  moving  into 
rural  America  at  a  steady  rate.    Almost  half  of  the  "million- 
dollar"  plants  opened  last  year,  for  example,  were  outside 
the  large  metropolitan  areas. 

The  population  outside  the  220  or  so  standard 
metropolitan  areas  is  stabilizing. 
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From  1962  to  1966,  the  industrial  employment  growth 
rate  tripled  in  the  metropolitan  areas,  but  went  up  nearly 
eight  times  over  the  base  period  in  rural  areas,  to  6.2 
percent  —  and  up  eleven  times  in  the  small  town  areas,  to 
5.5  percent. 

As  encouraging  as  these  signs  are,  we  cannot,  either 
as  associates  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  as  con- 
cerned fellow  Americans,  become  self-satisfied  over  what  is 
happening  —  what  is  being  said  and  written  —  programs 
being  devised  —  progress  being  made  to  strike  a  reasonable 
balance  of  people,  of  jobs,  and  of  opportunity  between  the 
cities  and  the  countryside  in  the  Nation's  future. 

Although  the  pace  of  migration  out  of  rural  areas 
into  the  cities  has  been  slowed,  we  know  that  any  one  of 
several  adverse  developments  could  cause  the  process  of 
rural  hemorrhaging  to  begin  again. 

Too  few  rural  communities  have  taken  the  necessary 
first  steps  —  in  schools,  housing,  community  facilities  — 
to  attract  industry  and  new  residents. 

Too  many  Americans  think  that  trouble  in  the  cities 
and  the  decline  of  rural  areas  are  separate  and  unrelated 
.  matters. 

And  we  do  not  have  a  national  development  policy, 
including  Town  and  Country,  USA,  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
But  we  desperately  need  one. 
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You  can  help,  and  I  hope  you  will.  How? 

First,  you  can  be  a  communicator  of  understanding 
and  facts  about  need  for  rural  revitalization  as  a  part  of 
creating  a  better  America,  rural  and  urban.    Many  people 
still  give  preference  to  person-to-person  over  paper-to- 
person  communication.    REA  can  provide  you  with  basic 
information  on  Town  and  Country  USA,  and  other  facets  of 
development.    Tell  the  story  frequently  and  dramatically  as 
to  why  rural-urban  balance  is  critical  to  the  Nation  and 
what  your  community  can  do. 

This  communication  can  be  two-way,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.    We  maintain  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  Plant 
Location  Center.    The  Center  contains  information  from  rural 
communities  and  state  development  bodies  which  firms  need 
to  make  decisions  on  future  plant  sites.    You  can  encourage 
borrowers  to  work  with  local  community,  county  or  multi- 
county  development  groups  to  submit  information  on  their 
areas  to  the  Department,  if  they  have  not  done  so  previously. 

You  can  advocate,  as  I  know  you  have  done  already, 
a  strong  development  effort  as  the  best  insurance  any  rural 
system  —  electric  or  telephone  —  can  obtain  against  cer- 
tain hazards  of  their  business.    Here  are  two  for  openers: 
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Inflation:    Continued  inflation  makes  it  mandatory 
for  the  local  rural  system  to  develop  larger  volume  and 
greater  use  of  facilities.    Without  this  growth,  many  systems 
will  have  to  increase  rates,  falling  farther  behind  in  their 
progress  toward  parity. 

Loss  of  consumers  or  subscribers:    New  industrial 
and  service  establishments  in  the  service  area  provide 
growth  needed  to  offset  idle  services  or  those  lost  when  a 
nearby  city  takes  part  of  a  borrower's  territory. 

You  can  document,  from  REA  records  or  your  own 
experience,  instances  in  which  rural  systems  have  overcome 
strong  threats  to  their  existence  with  rural  development. 

And  you  can  make  sure  that  your  area,  your  community 

1 

is  making  full  use  of  the  resources  available  to  it  for 
development,  for  improving  the  quality  of  its  living. 

You  are  aware  —  or  you  should  be  —  that  the 
Department  has  organized  Technical  Action  Panels  in  the  50 
states  and  in  all  3,000  rural  counties  for  this  very  purpose 

y. 

—  to  put  any  rural  person  or  village  or  county  or  district 
in  touch  with  the  government  or  private  agency  that  can  best 
help  them  to  meet  a  given  problem,  and  to  help  plan  and 
coordinate  an  attack  on  the  problem. 

Use  these  panels,  work  with  them.    Besides  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  they  can  cite  87  programs 
of  other  Departments  and  other  agencies  —  tools  that  are 
now  being  used  to  help  improve  living  in  Town  and  Country 
America. 
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And  President  Johnson  formalized  another  dramatic 
new  tool  just  a  few  days  ago  on  August  1,  when  he  signed 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 

This  provides  interest  supplements  for  various 
kinds  of  rural  housing,  and,  most  important,  it  provides 
that  rural  America  will  share  in  the  HUD  grants  for  compre- 
hensive planning  —  areawide  planning  —  the  kind  we  must 
have  to  achieve  rural-urban  balance. 

I  urge  you  to  check  out  the  potential  of  these  n«w 
tools  for  your  area  as  soon  as  you  get  home  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  office  or  your  Technical  Action 
Panel . 

These  are  obvious  ways  you  can  help. 

There  is  another  way  —  less  obvious,  but  more 
challenging  —  in  which  you  can  help.    And  this  is  directly 
related  to  your  duties  listed  in  your  official  job 
description. 

Do  you  know  the  key  factor  in  the  Blue  Ridge  develop- 
ment success  story  which  I  cited  earlier? 

Was  it  location?    The  location  has  been  the  same  for 
centuries,  give  or  take  several  thousand  trees  and  tons  of 
top  soil. 

Natural  resources?    By  the  nature  of  things,  they 
are  less  today  than  ten  years  ago. 
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Before  there  could  be  economic  development,  there 
had  to  be  personal  development.    At  Blue  Ridge,  personal 
development  —  call  it  management  improvement  or  development, 
if  you  wish  —  was  the  spark  which  started  the  growth  process. 
Management  saw  the  inevitable  consequences  of  stagnation  and 
decline,  and  adopted  a  strategy  to  reverse  the  trend. 
Management  also  accepted  responsibility  for  leadership  and 
provided  this  fully,  both  as  to  quality  and  quantity. 

Norman  Clapp,  Dick  Hausler:    How  many  potential  Blue 
Ridges  do  you  estimate  there  are  in  areas  served  by  REA 
borrowers?    Fifty?    One  hundred?    Five  hundred?    At  least 
that  many. 

You  REA  field  people  do  have  a  great  opportunity  ... 
a  great  responsibility.    You  are  working  where  the  job  must 
be  done,  if  it  is  to  be  done. 

You  can  instill  in  managers  and  directors  tne  will 
to  do  as  Blue  Ridge  did.    You  can  encourage  tnem  xo  take 
tne  initiative  and  to  provide  strong  leadership  for  their 
communities  and  regions  in  renewal  and  revitalization.  You 
can  be  an  agent  of  change  instead  of  a  mourner  over  the 
death  of  an  area. 

As  I  have  told  other  groups  in  recent  months,  I  am 
not  so  naive,  after  eight  years  on  the  Federal  level  and 
six  in  state  government,  to  believe  that  the  problem  of 
rural-urban  balance  can  be  solved  from  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac . 

(more)  USDA  2539-68 
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We  can  provide  the  loans  for  expansion  of  rural 
electric  and  telephone  plants,  the  loans  and  grants  to 
build  rural  housing  —  and  community  facilities  —  and 
funds  for  planning,  and  a  great  deal  more  help  for  communi- 
ties that  want  it. 

But  we  can't  instill  in  a  community  and  its  leaders 
the  desire  for  rational  growth,  for  managing  rural  develop- 
ment so  as  to  avoid  the  same  stresses  and  strains  in  our 
small  communities  that  we  now  face  in  our  large  urban 
centers  —  rural  slums,  all  varieties  of  pollution,  conges- 
tion and  crowding. 

We  can't  —  nor  should  we  be  able  to  —  force  an 
area  to  plan  for  multi-county  development,  making  full  use 
of  its  combined  resources.    This  has  to  come  from  local 
leadership,  just  as  a  desire  to  achieve  rural-urban  balance 
in  this  country  has  to  come  from  the  people  —  including 
you  in  this  room. 

Now  let  me  close  by  saying  this:     A  few  years  ago 
Eric  Sevareid  wrote  an  odyssey  —  the  story  of  his  journey 
from  Velva,  North  Dakota,  across  the  world.    It  summed  up 
an  era  that  many  of  us  lived  through,  and  Sevareid  called 
it  "Not  So  Wild  a  Dream." 

(more)  USDA  2539-68 
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Perhaps  what  I  have  discussed  this  morning  is  a 
dream.    But  if  it  is,  it  is  surely  not  so  wild  a  dream  as 
the  vision  the  founders  of  this  country  saw;  surely  it  is 
less  fantastic  than  the  changes  most  of  us  have  already 
witnessed  in  our  lifetimes. 

I  don't  think  we  can  afford  to  dismiss  this  dream. 

For  I  believe  the  fragile  web  that  is  American 
civilization  —  which  after  all  is  a  thing  of  intangibles 

...  mutual  trust  ...  dedication  —  if  you  will,  to 
commonly  shared  ideals  . . .  even  what  Lincoln  called  the 
"mystic  chords  of  memory"  —  I  believe  this  web  is  too 
fragile  a  thing  to  bear  the  stresses  it  will  be  subject  to 
if  the  Nation  continues  on  its  present  course. 

It  will  be  rent  asunder,  and  the  flames  that  many 
of  us  witnessed  firsthand  this  spring  are  but  a  harbinger 
of  worse  to  come  . . .  unless  drastic,  immediate  and  perva- 
sive changes  are  made. 

And  yet  this  is  not  the  overriding  reason  that 
change  should  be  made.    Rural-urban  balance  offers  no 
quick,  easy  solutions  to  the  alienation,  despair,  and 
violence  that  now  infect  every  one  of  our  major  cities. 

The  reason  is  much  more  fundamental  than  this. 

It  is,  simply,  that  what  we  are  building  in  the 
great  anthill  cities  is  unworthy  of  us  as  a  people. 

(more)  USDA  2539-68 
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Paralysis  in  local  government,  confusion  in  the 
many-layered  state-federal  system  ...  is  simply  unworthy  of 
a  people  who  devised  the  most  enduring  political  document 
in  history,  the  Constitution,  and  who  invented  the  Land 
Grant  Colleges  ...  the  TVA  ...  REA  ...  the  New  Deal  and  a 
thousand- and- one  other  new  responses  to  meet  the  problems 
of  previous  ages. 

An  America  benighted  by  formless  suburban  sprawl, 
cancerous  with  decaying  inner-city  ghettos,  impacted  with 
too  many  people  in  too-little  space  ...  is  simply  unworthy 
of  a  Nation  that  swept  across  a  wilderness,  subdued  it  and 
built  a  civilization  on  it  that  has  conferred  more  bounty 
on  more  of  its  people  than  any  other. 

An  America  whose  streams  are  polluted;  whose  air  is 
befouled,  whose  vision  —  for  many,  is  limited  by  the  ghetto 
wall  . . .  this  kind  of  an  America  is  simply  unworthy  of  a 
people  who  have  the  technology,  the  money  and  the  will  to 
send  men  to  the  moon. 

So  let  me  ask  a  question  of  each  of  you.     Is  an 
America  built  to  human  scale,  human  values  —  where  every 
American  has  a  choice  of  where  he  would  raise  his  family  ... 
where  jobs,  first-class  housing,  education  and  public 
facilities  are  evenly  distributed  over  the  land,  is  this 
kind  of  America  possible9 

Is  this  so  wild  a  dream? 
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While  it  isn't   'necessarily  so,"  this  may 
well  be  the  last  time  I  come  before  you  as  a  co-worker. 
So  perhaps  a  little  reminiscing  is  in  order. 

For  eight  seasons  we  have  worked  together 
as  a  team.    We've  had  some  great  moments  and  some  not 
so  great  moments,  many  victories,  a  few  defeats. 

I  don't  think  we  ever  became  complacent  in 
victory.     I  don't  think  we  ever  became  despondent  in 
defeat.     I  don't  think  we  ever  let  up  for  a  moment  in 
our  efforts  to  pull  American  agriculture  back  into 
the  economic  mainstream. 

When  we  recognize  what  remains  to  be  done, 
we  know  we  haven't  accomplished  all  that  we  had  hoped. 
But  when  we  consider  how  far  we've  come  in  the  years 
since  1960,  we  can  be  justly  proud  of  what  we  have 
achieved. 


Adress  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 

at  the  10th  Annual  Conference  of  the  National  Association 
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I  am  here  today  to  tell  you  that  this  record 
of  solid  progress  could  never  have  been  written  with- 
out the  determined  men  and  women  of  ASCS  —  you,  the 
dedicated  local  representatives  who  meet  problems  head- 
on  at  the  root  level  . . .  and  do  it  with  equal  parts  of 
determination,  tact  and  discretion. 

Despite  all  the  change  that  has  occurred 
in  agriculture  in  the  past  few  years,  you  still  deal 
with  one  of  the  most  fiercely  independent  individuals 
in  any  society,  anywhere,  anyplace  —  the  American 
farmer. 

That  is  why  the  farmer  committee  system  is 
so  necessary.    The  decisions  that  affect  the  farmer 
most  directly  are  made  by  people  he  knows  —  not  by 
bureaucrats  isolated  in  Washington.    But  the  committee 
system  wouldn't  work  —  not  for  one  minute  —  without 
the  highly  skilled  people  who  staff  our  county  offices 
...  who  are  responsible  for  the  day  to  day  job  of  ad- 
ministering farm  programs. 

The  American  farmer,  the  American  consumer, 
indeed  all  Americans  are  indebted  to  you  for  what  you 
have  done  and  are  doing. 

(more) 
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Remember  President  Kennedy 's  words  8  years 
ago9    "Let's  get  America  moving  again."    Nowhere  was 
this  challenge  greater  than  in  an  agriculture  made 
sluggish  by  the  heavy   diet   of  overproduction.  I 
remember  vividly  standing  with  him  on  his  front  porch 
in  Georgetown  on  a  snowy  evening  in  December  1960 
when  he  announced  that  he  was  appointing  me  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  with  these  words:     "The  single  greatest 
domestic  problem  we  face  is  American  agriculture." 

He  was  right. 

The  farmer  was  a  victim  of  his  own  progress 
and  his  Government's  indifference. 

Between  1952  and  1960,  farm  income  dropped 
by  almost  20  percent. 

Farm  surpluses  swelled.    By  1960,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  had  accumulated  over  $4.5 
billion  in  stocks. 

Exports,  a  major  source  of  farm  income,  had 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  rising  production. 


(more) 
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Farm  programs  were  costing  the  taxpayer  more 
and  more,  while  the  farmer  received  less  and  less. 

The  tide  of  despair  ran  strong  in  rural 
America,  as  farmers  were  swept  into  a  whirlpool  of 
sinking  price  and  spiraling  production. 

Today  we  know  we  have  reversed  this  tide. 

You  know  what  has  happened.    Per  farm  income 
on  a  national  per  capita  average  —  up  55  percent  from 
the  beginning  of  this  decade.    Exports  —  up  51  percent 
since  1960  to  $6.8  billion.    Price-depressing  surpluses 
virtually  eliminated,  with  CCC  inventories  down  to  less 
than  $1  billion  today,  and  that's  the  lowest  since  1953. 
Grain  prices  are  down  now  at  harvest  time  with  a  record 
crop  in  prospect,  but  farm  income  will  net  an  estimated 
$500  million  over  last  year. 

What  has  made  these  achievements  possible? 
In  a  nutshell,  good  legislation. 

*  The  voluntary  grain  programs  of  the  early 

sixties. 

*  The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962. 

(more) 
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*  The  Wheat-Cotton  Bill  in  1964. 

*  And  one  of  the  truly  great  farm  bills  in 
history,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  Great 
because  it  gave  us  the  wheat,  cotton,  wool,  and  feed 
grains  commodity  programs.    Great  because  by  combining 
the  wisdom  of  30  years  experience  in  agriculture,  and 
by  giving  continuity  to  these  programs,  it  makes  it 
possible  for  us  to  move  land  in  and  out  of  production 
as  needed  . . .  because  it  helps  us  avoid  the  boom  and 
bust  that  has  always  plagued  the  farmer  by  keeping 
supply  and  demand  in  reasonable  balance. 

But  often  —  too  often  —  when  you  look  at 
this  record  of  solid  achievement  in  agriculture  over 
the  past  8  years,  you  get  the  feeling  that  this  is  the 
greatest  story  never  told. 

I  mean  that!    Too  seldom  do  we  hear  and  read 
about  the  positive  side.    As  a  result,  many  Americans 
do  not  know  and  do  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  are 
beneficiaries  of  the  world's  greatest  agricultural 
production  plant. 

(more) 
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Communicating  the  story  of  agriculture  — 
this  I  can  attest,  is  a  very  difficult  challenge. 

I  have  given  it  top  priority  because  I've 
believed  all  along  that  the  battle  to  gain  support 
for  and  understanding  of  farm  programs  transcends 
even  the  battles  of  the  surpluses  and  supply  demand 
balance. 

We've  proved  that  we  can  more  than  hold  our 
own  on  those  battlefields.    The  surpluses  are  gone; 
production,  although  exploding  in  this  year  of  extra- 
ordinary worldwide  production,  will  be  cut  back  next 
year.    And  we  have  made  great  strides  in  getting  people 
to  understand  that  there  is  a  relationship  between  urban 
and  rural  problems  . . .  that  programs  that  elevate  the 
income  and  living  of  rural  Americans  are  good  for  all 
Americans . 

But  we  have  not  been  entirely  successful  in 
getting  the  whole  story  across. 

(more) 
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This  is  clear  when  current  debate  shows  there 
is  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  farmer's  need  for  a 
charter  to  a  fair  price  and  a  good  life.    That  charter  is 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

Take  it  away  and  what  would  we  have?    Well,  if 
you  grow  wheat,  our  economists  estimate  you'd  be  getting 
about  70  cents  for  it  today  with  a  harvest  of  almost  1.6 
billion  bushels  in  prospect.    Corn  would  go  as  low  as  60 
cents  with  yields  estimated  at  nearly  80  bushels  an  acre. 
That's  up  more  than  17  bushels  an  acre  from  the  year  I 
stood  on  that  porch  in  Georgetown  with  President-elect 
Kennedy. 

Yes,  this  farmer's  charter  can  be  taken  away, 
and  in  the  process  we  can  quickly  eliminate  soil  conser- 
vation that  is  effective;  production  that  is  balanced;  and 
income  that  is  fair. 

People  must  know  and  understand  that  these 
programs  are  not  a  million  dollar  boondoggle  for  a  bunch 
of  fat  cat  farmers  who  don't  need  help  anyway. 

(more) 
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They  must  know  and  understand  that  payments 
under  farm  commodity  programs  are  not  welfare  handouts 
. . .  that  we  are  not  writing  relief  checks  to  farmers 
whether  they  need  relief  or  not  . . .  that  farm  programs 
are  not  designed  just  for  small  farmers. 

If  they  want  to  talk  about  help  for  the  small 
farmer,  we  can  start  with  the  payments,  because  payments 
actually  represent  a  much  larger  proportion  of  income  on 
small  farms  than  on  the  large  ones.    On  the  smallest 
farms  —  those  with  cash  receipts  of  $2,500  or  less  — 
the  payments  accounted  for  19.6  percent  of  income.  None 
of  the  other  economic  groups  of  farmers  comes  even 
close  to  that.    In  fact,  when  all  farms  are  considered 
payments  represent  only  6.6  percent  of  total  income. 

And  what  about  ACP?    This  program  has  been 

an  almost  constant  crucible  of  change  the  past  few  years 

and  for  virtually  one  reason  —  to  provide  special  and 

more  effective  assistance  to  low-income  farmers.  The 

most  recent  change,  you'll  recall  —  cost-sharing  on 

home  gardens  —  was  announced  just  a  few  days  ago.  I 
can  tell  you  that  I'm  proud  of  the  way  you  have  developed 
this  program. 

(more) 
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We  have  seen  the  cloud  of  fiction  pass  over 
agriculture  before.    We  have  seen  that  the  truth  rarely 
penetrates  this  cloud  in  pure  form  ...  that  more  often, 
what  falls  is  a  torrent  of  fabrication  that  defies 
clarification  or  explanation. 

The  trouble  is  that  most  opponents  of  farm 
programs  follow  the  policy  of  hit  first  and  ask  ques- 
tions later. 

You  may  have  heard  the  story  about  the  man 

who  grew  up  in  a  low-cost  public  housing  development. 

He  went  to  public  school,  rode  the  school  bus  free 

and  got  a  free  lunch  at  school.    He  went  to  college 

on  the  GI  Bill.    He  bought  his  farm  with  an  FHA  loan. 

Later,  he  bought  a  small  business  and  when  it  seemed 

in  danger  of  folding,  he  got  a  loan  from  the  Small 

Business  Administration  and  was  able  to  keep  it 

going.    His  children  were  born  in  a  hospital  built 

partially  with  federal  funds.    His  mother  and  father 

received  social  security  and  old  age  benefits  and 

Medicare  paid  most  of  their  medical  bills.    This  ma^s 
farm  was  served  by  a  rural  electric  cooperative.  He 
cleared  land  with  an  FHA  loan.    He  made  extensive  use 
of  price  support  loans,  and  other  federal  assistance 
to  farmers. 

(more) 
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Then,  after  all  this,  he  sat  down  one  day 
and  wrote  his  Senators  and  Congressmen  the  following 
letter: 

"I  believe  in  rugged  individualism.  People 
should  stand  on  their  own  two  feet.     I  stand  on  my  own 
two  feet.     I  oppose  all  those  socialistic  trends  you 
have  been  voting  for  and  demand  a  return  to  the  free 
enterprise  system  of  our  forefathers. 

MMy  neighbors  and  I  intend  to  vote  against 
you  this  year." 

Had  I  written  a  reply,  I'd  remind  this  man 
that  the  frontier  he  is  talking  about  was  swept  away 
by  Lewis  and  Clark  and  Daniel  Boone  . . .  that  today 
we  are  confronted  with  the  far  more  complicated  fron- 
tiers of  space  and  peace  and  plenty  . . .  that  the 
kind  of  rugged  individualism  we  need  is  the  kind 
that  can  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  most  advanced 
society  man  has  ever  known  ...  that  we  can't  solve 
space  age  problems  with  pious  and  half-baked  plati- 
tudes about  the  good  old  days. 


(more) 
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As  I  said  earlier,  the  opponents  strike  first 
and  ask  questions  later.    They  always  seem  to  end  up 
dodging  the  facts.    What  are  their  alternatives?  Do 
they  seek  to  strengthen,  refine  or  improve?  No. 
They  seek  to  weaken,  dilute  and  destroy.    Not  one 
speech  in  opposition  to  the  four-year  extension  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  offered  a  single 
constructive  proposal.     In  this  critical  time  for  the 
American  family  farmer  it  isn't  enough  to  be  against  — 
he  who  objects  should  have  a  positive  alternative. 

One  of  the  most  important  jobs  of  the  county 
ASC  office  employee  ...  of  the  county  committeeman  . . . 
and  the  community  committeeman  ...  is  to  tell  the 
positive  side  of  the  story. 

If  you  want  to  give  this  story  a  name  call 
it  "The  Reconstruction  of  Rural  America."  Why? 
Because  rural  America  needed  rebuilding.     It  needs 
more  jobs,  better  income,  better  facilities  for  living 
and  better  —  much  better  —  opportunity. 

And  that's  just  what  it's  getting  today. 

(more) 
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Eight  years  ago,  rural  Americans  faced  almost 
insurmountable  problems: 

*  Net  income  —  forced  downward  by  moun- 
tainous surpluses  —  had  dropped  17  percent  in  the 
previous  8  years. 

*  Half  the  Nation's  poor  lived  in  rural 
America,  yet  it  had  only  30  percent  of  the  entire 
country's  population. 

*  One  rural  home  in  three  lacked  hot  and 
cold  running  water.    More  than  one  million  homes  just 
weren't  fit  to  live  in. 

*  People  in  at  least  35,000  rural  communi- 
ties were  without  modern  water  systems,  and  people  in 
45,000  communities  were  without  sanitary  sewer  systems. 

*  The  people  in  these  same  communities  lacked 
medical,  dental  and  educational  facilities.    More  than 
700,000  rural  adults  had  never  been  to  school;  another 
3  million  left  school  before  getting  to  the  5th  grade; 
19  million  more  had  not  finished  high  school. 


(more) 
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*  People  were  fleeing  the  countryside  at  the 
rate  of  3  million  per  year. 

And  no  wonder!    They  saw  the  fingers  of 
decay,  a  full  third  of  the  Nation  in  their  grip. 

Technological  revolution  in  farming,  mining, 
a  and  lumbering  had  wiped  out  millions  of  jobs.  Within 
a  half-dozen  years,  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  alone, 
farm  harvest  needs  were  lowered  from  750,000  man-days 
to  95,000.    Lacking  jobs,  more  and  more  people,  the 
educated  and  illiterate,  the  skilled  and  unskilled  — 
but  especially  the  young  —  headed  for  what  seemed 
their  one  hope,  the  city. 

Between  1950  and  1960  U.  S.  population  grew 
by  one-fifth  and  the  population  of  our  most  rural  com- 
munities dropped  15  percent.    The  number  of  people  on 
farms  declined  by  7.5  million.    So  by  1960,  7  out  of 
10  Americans  were  bunched  together  on  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  our  land.     It  was  beginning  to  take  longer  to 

cross  town  in  a  car  than  it  used  to  take  in  a  cart. 
Congestion,  noise,  tension,  pollution  of  water  and  air, 
unemployment,  rising  welfare  costs  —  quickly  these 
became  the  legacy  of  rural-urban  imbalance. 


(more) 
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Today  the  spirit  of  hope  has  returned  to 
rural  America.     It  came  back  with  the  new  jobs, 
housing,  water  and  sewer  systems,  economic  opportunity 
loans  and  recreational  and  cultural  opportunities. 
It  came  back  with  rebounding  farm  income  . . .  with  farm 
programs  that  gave  farmers  the  lead  time  to  plan  ahead. 

Occasionally,  it's  useful  to  call  the  roll 
of  progress  in  Town  and  Country  USA  since  1961  —  to 
tell  what  we  have  done  these  last  eight  years  to 
rebuild  and  revitalize  rural  America. 

Since  1961,  FHA  has  provided  new  or  improved 
homes  for  almost  1  million  rural  people. 

We  now  provide  200  times  the  assistance  to 
rural  communities  for  water  and  sewer  systems  over 
what  they  received  in  1960.    Last  year  alone  more 
than  1,100  communities  received  these  facilities  with 
our  assistance. 


(more) 
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For  the  rural  American  trapped  in  poverty  — 
for  more  than  57,000  low  income  rural  families  —  we 
have  helped  bridge  the  gap  to  hope  with  economic 
opportunity  loans  for  self -employment  enterprises. 

About  100,000  farm  families  have  received 
farm  ownership  loans  that  enabled  them  to  buy  or 
enlarge  their  farms. 

There  are  now  more  opportunities  for  recreation 
in  rural  America  than  ever  before.    Almost  1,500  new 
outdoor  recreation  centers  have  been  developed  just 
since  1963.    Nearly  800  family-sized  farmers  now 
supplement  their  income  by  operating  fishing  lakes, 
golf  courses  and  camping    areas.    Rural  communities  — 
with  the  help  of  $78  million  in  loans  from  FHA  —  have 
developed  almost  700  recreation  centers  offering 
facilities  for  swimming,  ballgames,  riding,  golf 
and  camping. 

In  addition  to  these  new-found  opportunities 
for  fun,  there  is  the  added  benefit  of  new  jobs;  by 
1980  a  million  new  jobs  will  be  created  in  rural 
America  by  recreation  alone. 

(more) 
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Construction  of  rural  housing  and  water  and 
sewer  systems  have  created  an  estimated  200,000  man- 
years  of  on-site  employment  since  1961.    There  are 
3,500  new  business  enterprises  in  rural  America  and 
more  than  200,000  jobs  for  rural  people  as  a  result 
of  projects  established  with  the  help  of  REA  electric 

and  telephone  cooperatives. 

These  programs  make  rural  America  a  place 
where  the  living  is  better.    We  must  continue  to  close 
this  gap  in  living  if  rural  America  is  to  achieve  the 
full  measure  of  its  promise.    But  to  do  this,  there  is 

a  second  gap  that  must  be  closed;  this  is  the  gap  in 
income.    Already  we  have  come  a  long  way  on  this  score. 
In  1960,  total  income  of  farm  families  was  estimated  at 
only  55  percent  of  non-farm  income.    Today,  it  has  risen 
to  75  percent. 

But  we  must  move  ahead  on  a  second  front.  As 
new  technology  makes  it  possible  for  a  family  to  farm 
more  land,  there  must  be  jobs  and  business  opportunities 
for  those  who  choose  to  leave  farming.     And  these  programs 
aimed  at  community  development  are  helping  to  do  just  that. 

Why?    Because  they  mean  more  jobs.     They  mean,  too,  that 
more  rural  Americans  have  the  opportunity  to  supplement 
farm  income  with  non-farm  income.     Since  1960,  total  non- 
farm  income  has  jumped  from  $7.1  million  to  $10.7  million. 
During  this  same  period,  average  income  from  non-farm 
sources  has  more  than  doubled. 

(more) 
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These  programs  have  accounted  for  a  substan- 
tial part  of  this  increased  earning  power  for  rural 
Americans.     For  many,  the  opportunity  to  gain  added 
income  is  tne  difference  between  staying  and  leaving. 

Through  the  Food  Stamp  and  direct  food  dona- 
tion programs,  as  well  as  the  School  Lunch  and  Child 
Nutrition  programs,  we  are  improving  the  diets  of 
low-income  people  and  of  children  all  over  the  Nation. 
Food  assistance  has  been  expanded  tremendously.  Low- 
income  families  in  all  of  the  Nation's  1,000  lowest- 
income-per-capita  counties  are  now  —  or  soon  will 
be  —  enjoying  better  diets  through  our  food  assistance 
programs. 

All  of  this  is  part  of  the  reconstruction  of 
rural  America.     The  rebuilding  job  is  far  from  complete. 
But  we  are  on  the  way. 

Migration  from  country  to  city  has  been 
sharply  reduced.     Further  evidence  of  this  was  docu- 
mented just  a  few  days  ago  in  a  Census  Bureau  report 
to  President  Johnson. 

(more) 
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New  jobs  in  the  countryside  are  growing  at 
double  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  1950 fs. 

Regions  that  used  to  be  places  where  people 
were  born  to  leave,  and  came  back  only  to  die  have 
become  good  places  to  live,  to  work,  to  bring  up  a 
family  and  enjoy  life. 

We  do  not  cite  these  facts,  nor  this  record, 
in  a  self-serving  exercise.     I  am  citing  them  to  you 
because  in  large  measure  the  future  of  rural  America 
lies  in  your  hands.    You  rank  among  its  most  important 
leaders.    And  you  must  have  a  clear  view  of  what  its 
needs  are,  and  how  these  needs  are  to  be  met. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  contains  the  stark  re- 
minder that,  "Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  per- 
ish. " 

Nothing  could  be  more  true. 

We  must  have  vision  —  the  vision  of  a  balanced 
America.    We  must  also  have  the  intelligence  and  stamina 
required  to  translate  our  vision  into  reality. 


(more) 
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Our  vision  cannot  come  true  unless  farmers 
share  fully  in  total  national  prosperity.     It  cannot 
come  true  unless  rural  America  becomes  a  wholesome 
and  attractive  alternative  to  the  noise  and  congestion 
and  unhappiness  of  our  large  urban  centers. 

Above  all,  it  cannot  come  true  unless  you 
make  it  true.     Rural  America's  needs  cannot  be  put 
and  kept  in  proper  perspective  without  you. 

You  must  work  harder  and  with  even  more  im- 
agination.   For  in  addition  to  serving  the  agricultural 
needs  of  farmers,  today  you  serve  farmers  and  non- 
farmers  alike  as  community  developers.    Yours  has 
been  a  key  role  in  the  work  of  our  Technical  Action 
Panels.    And  through  TAP  and  Operation  Outreach  you 
helped  take  many  of  our  federal  programs  to  people 
in  the  countryside  who  had  never  heard  of  them  — 
and  wouldn't  have  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you. 

You  have  been  alert  to  shape  farm  programs 
and  conservation  programs  to  meet  broad  community  needs. 


(more) 
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For  all  of  this  I  salute  you. 

And  I  ask  from  you  even  more. 

Only  if  you  respond  to  this  call  ...  only 
if  our  Department  provides  new  and  imaginative  leader- 
ship for  this  Nation  . . .  only  if  we  have  the  vision 
and  stamina  to  do  all  of  this  ...  only  then  will  we 
restore  rural-urban  balance,  and  in  so  doing  meet  the 
twin  threats  of  discrimination  and  poverty  that  threat- 
en the  very  foundation  of  the  republic. 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  job. 

U.  S.  DEPT.  OF  AGRICULTURE 
NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  LIBRARY 

AUG  2  6  1968 
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U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

THE  RURAL  COMMUNITY  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Ifm  delighted  to  take  part  in  this  ecumenical 
meeting  with  so  many  good  friends. 

How  times  have  changed.    Not  too  long  ago  when  a 
Protestant  addressed  a  Catholic  group,  or  vice  versa,  he 
chose  his  words  with  tender  care.     His  position  was 
analogous  to  Pat  O'Malley  lying  on  his  deathbed,  with 
Father  0' Sullivan  giving  him  the  last  rites. 

"Now  Patrick,"  said  Father,  "are  you  ready  to 
accept  the  Lord  and  renounce  the  devil?" 

"Sure,  Father,"  Pat  replied  weakly,  "I  accept  the 
Lord,  but  I  don't  believe  I'm  in  a  position  right  now  to 
antagonize  anyone." 

In  Chicago  on  Tuesday  I  will  speak  to  a  group  of 
women  from  my  own  Lutheran  church  about  being  good 
Samaritans.     I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  would  have  no 
hesitation  whatsoever  in  making  to  you  the  same  speech  I 
will  give  them  —  nor  would  I  have  any  qualms  about  giving 
them  the  same  speech  I  am  making  here  today.    If  that 
isn't  ecumenical  progress,  I  don't  know  what  is. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Department  tell  me  that 
the  NCRLC-USDA  friendship  extends  through  at  least  a  half 
dozen  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  —  back  to  and  including 
Henry  A.  Wallace. 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  beforl 
National  Rural  Life  Conference  Convention,  St.  Cloud,  Minne- 
sota,  State  College,  at  3  p.m.  (CDT)  August  11,  1968.  
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Secretary  Charlie  Brannan  summed  up  the  reasons  for 
this  friendship  20  years  ago  at  your  Conference  in  LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin. 

He  said,  "You  believe  it  is  good  for  the  whole 
Nation  to  strengthen  the  family  farm.    So  do  we. 

"You  believe  it  is  good  for  the  whole  Nation  to 
keep  agriculture  permanently  productive  so  that  farm 
families  can  have  permanent  roots  in  their  communities.  So 
do  we. 

"You  believe  it  is  good  for  the  whole  Nation  to 
improve  rural  standards  of  living.    So  do  we." 

Indeed,  your  ideals  and  ours  have  been,  and  are, 
very  closely  related. 

Take,  for  example,  Monsignor  Ligutti's  pioneer 
work  at  Granger,  Iowa,  40  years  ago.    He  sought  to  help 
underemployed  and  unemployed  people  in  rural  America 
improve  their  economic  opportunities  in  their  own  communi- 
ties.   Though  he  didn't  use  the  phrase,  he  was  concerned 
about  rural-urban  imbalance. 

Of  course,  he  was  ridiculed  as  a  dreamer.    But  he 
almost  literally  camped  on  the  doorstep  of  the  USDA  to  win 
support  for  his  idea. 

I  understand  this  was  the  Department's  first 
experience  with  a  poor  people's  campaign.     And  though  there 
was  only  one  man  marching,  I'm  told  it  made  quite  an 
impression. 

(more) 
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Yet  when  we  look  at  rural  and  urban  America  today 
we  see  that  the  results  Monsignor  Ligutti  and  your  Confer- 
ence hoped  for  are  far  from  realized  —  whereas  some  of 
the  foreseen  dangers  have  come  to  pass. 

Like  most  of  you,  I  have  nostalgic  memories  of  the 
rural  America  of  my  boyhood  —  especially  of  the  summers 
spent  on  our  family  farm  near  Zumbrota.     I  remember  the 
thrill  of  driving  a  team,  the  ride  in  the  buggy  or  Model-T 
to  Sunday  church,  the  long  table  groaning  under  the  weight 
of  good  food  at  harvest  time,  the  old  swimming  hole,  the 
general  store,  the  baseball  games,  the  community  picnics. 

These  are  good  memories.    But  that's  all  they  are  — 
just  memories. 

In  our  lifetimes  we've  seen  the  stable  replaced  by 
the  machineshed,  the  wagon  by  the  truck,  the  kerosene  lamp 
by  the  electric  light,  the  icehouse  by  the  deepfreeze,  the 
gramophone  or  player  piano  by  the  stereo-television.  We've 
seen  the  one-room  school,  the  general  store,  the  township 
hall,  all  but  disappear  like  the  buffalo  of  an  earlier  day. 

We  don't  bewail  these  changes.    We  know  they 
represent  progress. 

But  along  with  the  good  have  come  things  that  are 
bad.    New  technology  wiped  out  millions  of  jobs  in  farming, 
mining,  and  lumbering.    Lacking  jobs,  more  and  more  people, 
especially  the  young,  moved  to  the  cities.    Between  1950 
and  1960,  while  U.S.  population  grew  by  one-fifth,  the 

population  of  our  most  rural  communities  dropped  by  15 
percent. 

(more) 
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Flourishing  manufacturing  towns  and  railroad 
centers  deteriorated  into  mere  aggregations  of  grocery 
stores,  filling  stations,  taverns,  cafes,  and  small 
garages.    Some  became  hollow  shells,  scarred  by  boarded-up 
stores  and  big,  half -empty  houses.    Rural  communities  could 
neither  attract  nor  hold  young  doctors,  dentists,  and 
lawyers.    It  became  harder  to  build  and  maintain  schools, 
churches,  police  and  fire  protection  —  much  less  hospitals, 
libraries,  theaters,  swimming  pools,  and  playgrounds. 

And  so  in  1961  we  found  rural  America  with  only 
half  as  many  doctors  and  one-third  as  many  dentists 
proportionately  as  metropolitan  America. 

We  found  30  percent  of  our  people  living  in  rural 
America,  but  almost  half  the  Nation's  poverty  concentrated 
there . 

We  found  one  rural  home  out  of  three  lacking  hot 
and  cold  running  water  —  and  more  than  a  million  homes 
simply  unfit  for  habitation. 

We  found  35,000  rural  communities  without  modern 
water  systems,  and  45,000  communities  without  modern 
sanitary  sewer  systems. 

We  found  700,000  rural  adults  who  had  never  been  to 
school  —  and  3  million  others  who  had  never  finished  fifth 
grade. 

(more ) 
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We  found  realized  net  farm  income  at  a  little  more 
than  $12j  billion,  and  the  per  capita  disposable  income  of 
farm  people  at  $1,226,  just  a  little  better  than  half  that 
of  non-farm  people. 

We  found  that  3  million  people  a  year  were  fleeing 
the  countryside. 

But  what  about  the  cities?    How  are  they  doing? 

Well,  with  seven  out  of  10  Americans  bunched 
together  on  less  than  2  percent  of  our  land,  they're  not 
doing  well  either.    In  parts  of  Harlem  people  are  so  jammed 
up  that  if  the  entire  U.S.  population  were  equally  concen- 
trated, our  whole  Nation  could  be  fitted  into  three  of  New 
York  City's  five  boroughs  —  leaving  the  rest  of  the  country 
totally  unpopulated. 

In  some  cities  it  takes  longer  to  cross  downtown  by 
car  than  it  used  to  take  by  horse  and  buggy.  Congestion, 
noise,  tension,  polluted  water  and  poisoned  air,  ghettos, 
unemployment ,  crime,  riots,  these  are  the  results  in  part 
of  a  rural-urban  imbalance  that  has  put  America  out  of 
joint . 

Why,  and  how,  did  this  happen  to  America?    Part  of 
the  answer  I  believe  is  simply  this:     We  didn't  understand 
what  was  going  on  in  our  country.    The  pace  of  change  was 
too  fast  for  us  to  comprehend. 


(more ) 
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Lacking  understanding,  we  lacked  motivation  to  act. 
A  rising  concern  about  crime,  congestion,  poverty,  and 
relief  costs,  yes.    A  growing  annoyance  at  the  abrasions  of 
suburban  living,  yes.    A  vague  disquiet  over  polluted  water, 
poisoned  air,  and  proliferated  ugliness,  yes. 

But  no  general  and  widespread  awareness  of  unbalanced 
growth.    No  true  realization  of  our  rapid  descent  into  a 
condition  in  which  —  unless  we  act  now  —  mass  population 
impaction  will  become  a  rigid  reality,  and  all  we'll  be  able 
to  do  is  try  to  adjust  rather  than  prevent  it  from  happening. 

America  still  does  not  have  a  sense  of  the  total 
crisis.    The  majority  of  our  people  still  see  no  need  for  a 
unified,  clear-cut  national  growth  policy. 

And  yet,  I  think  that  —  at  long  last  —  we  are 
making  progress.     I  think  it  is  finally  getting  through  to 
the  Nation  that  the  space-starved  city  and  the  opportunity- 
starved  rural  community  are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin  — 
that  the  rural  poor  of  yesterday  are  largely  the  urban  poor 
of  today  —  and  that  unless  we  revitalize  rural  America, 
the  rural  poor  of  today  will  be  the  urban  poor  of  tomorrow. 

Some  American  opinion-makers  are  now  urging  decen- 
tralization of  people,  industries,  and  institutions.  Some 
business  leaders  are  now  publicly  recognizing  that  rural 
growth  centers  offer  many  advantages  for  industry.  Some 
States  are  now  moving  to  modernize  and  update  rural  govern- 
ment, and  to  help  with  local  industrial  development  and 
planning. 

(more) 


Federal  agencies,  including  USDA,  HUD,  HEW, 
Commerce,  and  0E0,  have  programs  that  indicate  a  new 
awareness  of  urban-rural  interrelationships. 

I  am  concentrating  this  afternoon  on  the  theme  of 
overall  national  planning  to  achieve  rural-urban  balance. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  I  minimize  in  any  way 
the  importance  of  farming  as  the  economic  bedrock  on  which 
a  thriving  rural  community  must  rest.    Tomorrow  night  at 
Sebeka,  I  will  talk  about  farming  and  what  we  must  do  to 
reach  parity  of  income  for  our  efficient  family  farmers. 

Let  me  simply  say  now  that,  like  you,  I  was 

terribly  disappointed  by  the  decline  in  farm  income  last 

year  from  the  all-time  high  of  1966.    And  I  am  deeply 

distressed  over  sagging  grain  prices  this  year.    We  don't 

like  any  decline  in  farm  prices  or  earnings.    But  I  am 

glad  to  see  that  cooperation  between  the  Department  of 

Agriculture  and  farmers  and  their  organizations  has 

strengthened  livestock  prices  and  that  income  has  turned 

up  again  this  year. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go;  progress  is  slow,  but  we 
have  moved  forward  on  the  income  front  these  last  seven 
years.    Total  per  capita  disposable  income  of  farm  people 
last  year  was  85  percent  higher  than  in  1960.    On  an 
average  nationwide  it  has  climbed  from  1,100  in  1960  to 
$2,037  last  year,  and  we  estimate  it  will  be  $2,160  in  1968. 


(more) 
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In  1960  the  average  person  on  the  farm  had  only  a 
little  more  than  half  as  much  income  as  the  average  nonfarm 
person.    Today  farm  people  have  roughly  three-fourths  as 
much  income  as  nonfarm  people.    This  is  still  not  enough  — 
but  it  is  progress. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  last  year's 
temporary  sag  in  income  —  the  first  since  1961  —  and  the 
disappointing  grain  prices  this  year  mean  that  our  farm 
programs  have  failed  and  we  should  junk  them.    To  them  I 
say  just  this:    Without  the  programs,  and  with  the  sharp 
production  increase  to  record  grain  crop  levels  in  the  U.S. 
and  worldwide,  U.S.  wheat  prices  this  fall  would  be  about 
70  cents  a  bushel  and  corn  prices  would  be  about  60  cents. 
Our  1968  feed  grain  program  and  our  1969  wheat  program  will 
stop  the  build-up  of  grain  stocks.    Grain  prices  should  be 
considerably  better  next  year.    To  the  critics  I  would  only 
say  what  do  you  propose  as  a  constructive  alternative?  I've 
been  waiting  almost  eight  years  for  that  answer  now  and 
haven't  heard  it. 

Though  agriculture  is  the  economic  bedrock  of  rural 
America,  we  must  recognize  that  millions  of  people  live  on 
inadequate  farms.    They  need  help  to  grow  larger.     In  the 
meantime,  they  need  off-farm  income  to  support  their 
families  decently.    Nonfarm  jobs  and  income  in  industry, 
recreation,  and  services  must  be  available  or  people  will 
continue  to  be  forced  out  of  their  home  communities. 

(more) 
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We  can  all  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  off-farm 
income  of  farm  people  has  more  than  doubled  since  1960. 

Let  me  list  just  a  few  of  the  things  we  have  been 
doing  during  the  past  eight  years  to  increase  opportunity 
in  rural  America  and  build  a  viable  Town  and  Country  USA. 

Rural  people  have  long  lacked  access  to  public  and 
private  programs  that  would  help  them  to  get  moving  ahead. 
Today  Technical  Action  Panels  composed  of  USDA  field  offi- 
cials and  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
leaders  operate  in  all  3,000  rural  counties.    Any  rural 
person  or  village  can  now  get  in  touch  with  the  public  or 
private  agency  that  can  best  help  them  simply  by  contacting 
the  nearest  TAP. 

By  the  end  of  this  year  the  record  will  show  that 

we  have: 

financed  new  or  improved  homes  for  almost  a  million 

rural  people  — 
financed  modern  water  and  sewer  systems  for  4,000 

communities  — 
helped  100,000  farm  families  buy  or  enlarge  their 

farms  — 

aided  about  75,000  low-income  rural  families  start 

or  improve  self-employment  enterprises  through 

the  Opportunity  Loan  Program  — 
helped  bring  electricity  to  over  a  million  new  rural 

consumers  and  modern  telephone  service  to  almost 

a  million  new  subscribers  — 

(more ) 
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assisted  thousands  of  farmers  and  hundreds  of 
communities  in  developing  recreation  facilities. 

Our  housing,  water,  and  sewer  programs  have  created 
more  than  200,000  man-years  of  on-site  employment.  New 
business  enterprises  employing  at  least  50,000  rural  people 
have  been  established  as  a  result  of  conservation  construc- 
tion work.    Projects  established  with  the  help  of  REA 
electric  and  telephone  borrowers  have  created  over  200,000 
jobs. 

We  of  the  USDA  are  proud  of  this  progress  —  but 
we  are  fully  aware  that  it  is  not  nearly  enough.    In  rela- 
tion to  the  total  task,  what  has  been  accomplished  is 
really  very  small.    Too  much  of  it  is  piecemeal  — 
patchwork  —  putting  new  pieces  of  cloth  on  an  old  garment. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  rural-urban  balance  in  this 
country  we  need  not  piecemeal  but  comprehensive  planning  — 
and  we  need  it  now. 

America  cannot  afford  over  the  next  few  decades  to 
concentrate  another  50  million  or  more  people  in  very  large 
metropolitan  centers.    Already  too  many  Americans  feel 
themselves  imprisoned  by  the  city. 

Historically  this  has  always  been  dangerous.  As 
the  historian  Arnold  Toynbee  points  out,  "The  imprisoned 
town  dwellers  of  the  past  have  been  apt  to  develop  an  ugly 
temper  ....     An  inescapable  city  cannot  be  a  seedbed  for 
vegetables  or  cereals  but  it  has  often  been  a  seedbed  for 
riots  and  revolutions." 

(more) 
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So  we  must  plan  NOW  for  an  America  that  offers  a 
free  choice  of  a  good  life  everywhere  —  in  the  inner  city, 
in  the  suburbs,  in  new  rural  towns,  in  small  rural  communi- 
ties, and  on  the  farm. 

We  need  a  national  policy  to  guide  the  development 
of  our  inner  cities  —  to  change  them  from  seething  volcanos 
of  unrest  to  convenient,  clean,  healthy  centers  where  people 
can  live  in  dignity. 

We  need  a  national  policy  to  guide  the  growth  of  our 
suburbs  —  not  let  them  degenerate  into  unruly,  unsightly, 
urban  overflows  but  plan  them  to  fulfill  their  promise  of 
space,  fresh  air,  and  quiet. 

We  need  a  national  policy  for  the  development  of  new 
cities  in  the  countryside  —  new  cities  that  offer  their 
own  sources  of  employment,  esthetic  satisfaction  and  ample 
cultural,  social,  and  recreation  facilities. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  many  new  cities  should  be  built. 
We  must  develop  a  total  national  plan  to  do  that.    But  I  will 
predict  that  such  a  plan  will  call  for  eight  to  a  dozen  new 
centers  of  100,000  to  250,000  population  each,  placed  stra- 
tegically along  the  length  of  Appalachia.    They  will  be  tied 
to  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  eastern  quarter  of  the 
Nation  by  new,  comfortable,  very  fast  trains.    Thus,  people 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  best  of  both  worlds,  living  close 
to  the  country  and  yet  having  access  to  opportunities  that 
only  a  metropolis  can  provide. 

(more) 
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We  need  a  national  policy  to  guide  the  growth  of 
hundreds  of  small  modernized  multi-county  rural  communities 
already  in  place  all  over  America. 

By  working  together,  six  to  ten  counties  grouped 
around  a  central  city  of  10,000  to  perhaps  50,000  people 
can  pool  resources.    With  Federal  help  they  can  then  pro- 
vide educational,  health,  and  recreational  facilities  that 
would  otherwise  by  beyond  their  means.    When  these  facili- 
ties are  available,  new  industry  is  attracted.    With  new 
industry  the  tax  base  is  broadened  and  further  community 
improvements  become  possible. 

As  a  Minnesotan  I  am  proud  of  what  our  local  leaders 
are  doing  for  community  development.    Recently  I  spoke  at 
Gustavus  Adolphus  College  at  St.  Peter,  Minnesota,  where  we 
discussed  planning  in  the  River  Bend  Area.    Here  in  St. 
Cloud  under  the  leadership  of  Mayor  Henry  a  very  important 
study  to  learn  more  exactly  what  it  takes  to  spark  broadly 
based  community  growth  is  underway.    Later  today  I  will 
tour  several  rural  development  projects  in  Spicer  and 
Benson.    Tomorrow  we  will  have  a  day-long  tour  of  Resource 
Conservation  and  Development  projects  in  Wadena  County. 

These  things  are  all  part  of  an  emerging  national 
pattern.    But  only  by  a  national  policy  can  we  move  fast 
enough  to  effectively  halt  the  disastrous  emptying  out  of 
people  from  rural  America.    Only  by  a  national  policy  can 
we  stop  the  blind  rush  to  self-destruction  which  now 
threatens  metropolitan  America. 

(more) 
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Mine  is  no  longer  a  lone  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness.    The  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  in  its  recent  report  on  "Urban  and  Rural  America: 
Policies  for  Future  Growth"  comes  out  strongly  in  favor  of 
an  overall  policy.    This  important  Commission  recognizes, 
in  President  Johnson* s  words,  that  "the  cities  will  never 
solve  their  problems  unless  we  solve  the  problems  of  the 
towns  and  smaller  areas." 

Naturally,  we  in  the  USDA  and  you  in  the  NCRLC  are 
most  concerned  with  that  part  of  a  national  policy  which 
involves  rural  America.    We  in  USDA  are  stressing  the  con- 
cept of  Town  and  Country  USA.    By  this,  I  repeat,  we  mean 
the  development  of  rural  regions,  viewed  as  basic  economic 
units.    Each  Town  and  Country  region  to  be  built  around  one 
or  more  fully  planned  new  cities  of  perhaps  100,000  popula- 
tion, or  in  many  places  around  strategically  placed  small 
town  or  city  growth  centers.    In  each  region  the  residents 
of  a  multi-county  area  could  then  enjoy  all  the  best 
features  of  urban  and  rural  life  combined.    This,  we  believe, 
is  the  rural  community  of  the  future. 

To  some  this  still  seems  an  impossible  dream.  They 
say:    We  canft  afford  it.    We  can't  plan  that  well.  We 
can't  tell  people  where  to  live.    The  country  can't  compete 
successfully  against  the  city  in  the  campaign  for  funds. 

To  me  these  complaints  are  the  product  of  shameful 
defeatism. 

(more ) 
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True,  by  the  standards  of  the  past  what  we  propose 
seems  a  gigantic  undertaking.    But  we  are  not  living  in  the 
past.    We  are  living  in  a  rapidly  expanding  now  —  a  now  in 
which  knowledge  and  technology  and  the  means  to  put  knowledge 
and  technology  into  effect  are  growing  at  a  phenomenal  rate. 

We  have  no  real  choice.    We  must  restore  balance  or 
give  up  our  ideals. 

Other  nations  are  already  embarked  on  such  a  course. 
In  England  more  than  20  flourishing  new  cities  have  been 
built  —  somewhat  like  those  in  our  Town  and  Country  concept 

—  and  more  are  being  planned.    This  is  to  counteract  what 
Barbara  Ward  calls  the  "sucking  pull"  of  the  London  area. 

If  England  can  do  it  why  can't  we?    We  nave  more 
space  to  work  with.    We  have  far  more  wealth.    We  have  more 
and  better  technology. 

We  can  do  the  planning  that  is  necessary.    The  com- 
puter is  the  genie  that  has  changed  the  whole  picture.  The 
computer  almost  instantaneously  answers  questions  that  a 
small  army  of  statisticians  would  take  a  year  to  reply  to. 

We  can  afford  to  carry  out  virtually  any  blueprints 
we  might  develop.    There  is  every  reason  to  expect  our  Gross 
National  Product  to  grow  by  not  less  than  3  percent,  and 
possibly  by  more  than  4  percent  per  year.    This  means  between 
now  and  1980  an  average  addition  to  our  Gross  National  Product 
of  some  $40  billion  per  year.    We,  the  people,  must  decide 
how  much  of  this  we  want  to  put  into  building  quality  into 
American  life. 
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Add  to  all  these  potentialities  the  new  housing  bill 
signed  into  law  by  President  Johnson  just  ten  days  ago.  I 
urge  you  to  study  that  law  carefully  —  it  adds  new  and 
important  tools  and  resources  for  use  in  planning  and 
building  a  balanced  Nation. 

As  for  telling  people  where  to  live,  nobody  wants 
to  do  that.    People  go,  if  they  can,  where  opportunity 
beckons.    A  recent  Gallup  Poll  indicates  that,  if  jobs  were 
available,  56  percent  of  the  American  people  would  live  on 
farms  or  in  small  towns  rather  than  in  cities  and  suburbs. 
By  revitalizing  rural  America  we  can  give  the  American 
people  a  choice. 

I  agree  that  the  effort  to  revitalize  rural  America 
must  not  become  a  contest  for  funds  and  other  resources,  a 
city  versus  country  confrontation.     In  such  a  conflict 
both  sides  would  lose. 

It  must  be  made  plain  to  the  American  people  that 
we  will  never  achieve  true  and  permanent  urban  renewal 
unless  we  also  achieve  true  and  permanent  rural  revitaliza- 
tion.    Rural  revitalization  and  urban  renewal  constitute  a 
two-front  attack  on  the  one  problem  of  rural-urban  balance. 

If  you  are  with  me  thus  far  you  probably  have  a 
question  in  your  minds:    What  can  I  do? 

My  answer  is:    You  can  help  create  an  informed 
public  conscience  —  a  deeply  felt  public  opinion. 

(more) 
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Without  a  deep-running  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
average  citizen  that  we  must  decentralize  some  of  our 
commercial  and  industrial  activity  —  that  we  must  build 
new  towns  outside  of  metropolitan  America  —  that  we  must 
encourage  families  to  relocate  —  that  we  must  invest  huge 
sums  in  the  development  of  rural  areas  —  without  this  firm 
and  clear  awareness,  this  gut  feeling,  there  will  be  no 
national  policy  which  will  enable  us  to  accomplish  these 
tasks  on  the  massive  scale  necessary. 

Nor  will  there  be  the  fundamental  reforms  in  our 
local  governmental  institutions  that  would  give  the  citizen 
and  his  elected  officials  adequate  tools  to  shape  their 
environment . 

The  big  immediate  questions  are:    How  insistent 
are  we  going  to  be  that  the  Federal  Government  work  with 
the  States  and  private  organizations  to  develop  a  national 
plan? 

How  insistent  will  we  be  that  the  multiplicity  of 
local  government  units  be  consolidated  so  as  to  make 
planning  and  carrying  out  the  plans  possible? 

You  can  do  something  about  it.    You  through  your 
organization  and  as  individuals  can  help  mold  public 
opinion.    You  can  help  shake  the  Nation  out  of  its  lethargy. 
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Oh,  I  know  you  can  say  that  you  have  been  trying  to 
do  it  for  decades  and  hardly  anybody  paid  any  attention. 
But  there  is  one  major  difference  now.    Before  this,  the 
people  were  not  ready  to  listen.    But  now  I  think  they  are 
ready.    The  riots,  crime,  unrest,  and  poverty  that  are 
shaking  American  society  are  now  beginning  to  be  recognized 
as  products  in  part  of  our  rural-urban  Imbalance. 

You  have  raised  your  voices  before.    Now  is  the 
time  to  shout  yourselves  hoarse. 

Both  as  informed  Americans  and  as  exponents  of  your 
faith  you  have  this  responsibility.    The  recent  Vatican 
Council  was  explicit  about  the  obligation  of  the  individual 
to  act  in  the  community. 

The  Decree  on  the  Apostolate  of  the  Laity  said  that 
the  laity  in  fulfillment  of  their  civic  duty  "should  feel 
themselves  obligated  to  promote  the  true  common  good  . . . 
make  the  weight  of  their  opinion  felt  . . .  cooperate  with 
all  men  and  women  of  good  will  . . .  hold  discussions  with 
them  . . .  and  initiate  research  on  social  and  public 
practices." 

Do  not  grow  tired  —  do  not  give  up.    Keep  on 
joining  your  voices  to  those  of  others  who  are  beginning 
to  think  like  you.    Persevere,  and  the  vision  of  America  — 
the  vision  of  the  rural  community  of  the  future  —  that  is 
in  our  minds  can  be  a  reality. 

(more) 
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What  is  that  vision?    Well,  this  is  the  America 
I  see  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  see  a  countryside  dotted  with  clusters  of  re- 
newed small  cities  —  new  towns  —  growing  rural 
communities. 

I  see  each  cluster  with  its  own  jobs,  its  own 
industries,  and  with  its  own  college  or  university. 

I  see  each  with  its  own  medical  center,  and  its 
own  cultural,  entertainment,  and  recreational  centers. 

I  see  good  farms  in  these  clusters  —  and  an 
agriculture  fully  sharing  in  the  national  prosperity. 

And,  standing  tall,  I  see  our  great  cities  — 
intact,  but  changed  —  free  of  smog  —  free  of  blight  — 
free  of  despair  —  true  centers  of  commerce  and  culture. 

I  see  the  American  people  living  where  they  choose 
—  at  ease  with  each  other  and  with  their  environment. 

That  is  mjr  vision  of  America  —  a  rural-urban 
America  in  real  balance. 


Is  it  Utopian?    Maybe.    But  perhaps  it  is  not 
far  off.    Perhaps  it  is  just  over  the  horizon. 


U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

An  Englishman  visiting  Washington  was  being  shown 
the  sights  along  the  Potomac  by  his  American  guide.  "Here," 
the  guide  said,  "is  where  George  Washington  threw  a  dollar 
across  the  river." 

The  Englishman,  a  clever  fellow,  replied,  "Well,  a 
dollar  went  much  further  in  those  days." 

"True,"  the  American  replied,  "but  Washington  per- 
formed a  more  fabulous  feat  than  that.    He  once  chucked  a 
sovereign  across  the  Atlantic." 

The  American,  of  course,  was  a  woman.    It  takes  a 
woman  to  be  that  quick  on  the  up-take. 

Over  the  centuries,  however,  Americans  have  been 
noted  for  fabulous  feats.    Indeed,  Thomas  Wolfe  once  wrote 
of  America, 

"It  is  a  fabulous  country,  the  only  fabulous  country; 
it  is  the  only  place  where  miracles  not  only  happen, 
but  where  they  happen  all  the  time." 
This  is  the  America  I'd  like  to  talk  about  with  you 

today . 

In  the  din  of  the  moment  you  may  not  recognize  this 
as  a  fabulous  country.    The  disenchanted,  the  disaffected, 
and  the  discontented  are  hung  up  on  a  broken  record  entitled, 
"What's  wrong  with  America." 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  before 
Lutheran  Women,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  10  AM 
August  13,  1968.  
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And  there  is  plenty  wrong. 

We  have  more  than  enough  food  to  wipe  out  hunger  — 
yet,  one-fifth  of  our  people  have  poor  diets.    That's  wrong. 

We  have  the  capacity  to  educate  not  some  of  our 
youth  but  all  —  yet  we  are  not  doing  it.    That's  wrong. 

We  have  the  means  to  furnish  ample  medical  and 
hospital  care  for  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  country 
people  and  city  people  —  but  too  many  are  still  denied  it. 
That ' s  wrong . 

We  have  the  resources  to  provide  a  truly  full 
employment  economy  —  yet  among  ethnic  groups  in  some  places 
unemployment  runs  20  percent  or  more.    That's  wrong. 

We  can  wipe  out  poverty  and  discrimination,  provide 
decent  housing,  eliminate  slums  and  hunger,  reduce  crime, 
alleviate  congestion,  keep  our  air  and  water  from  pollution 
—  but  we  are  not  doing  these  things  as  well  or  as  swiftly 
as  we  must.    And  that's  wrong. 

These  are  blots  on  our  society.    Let's  recognize 
them.    Let's  not  gloss  Over  them.    But  let's  also  remember 
that  America  has  truly  been  called  the  "half-brother  of  the 
world  —  with  something  good  and  something  bad  of  every  land." 

When  I  look  at  these  half-brother  countries  of  ours, 
I  am  reminded  of  Winston  Churchill's  famed  observation. 
"Democracy  is  the  most  ridiculous  system  of  government  ever 
invented  —  except  all  others." 
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As  I  compare  this  land  of  ours  with  others  I've  seen 

—  and  I've  seen  many  —  I  can  paraphrase  Churchill: 
"America  is  the  most  fault-ridden  country  in  the  world  — 
except  all  others." 

Because  while  there's  plenty  wrong  with  America  — 
there  is  much,  much  more  that  is  right . 

I'm  frankly  very  weary  of  the  shrill,  unthinking, 
uninformed,  vituperative  chorus  telling  us  what's  wrong 
with  America  —  and  I  think  you  are  too. 

I  think  it's  long  past  time  for  those  of  us  who 
know  how  fabulous  this  country  really  is  to  speak  up  for  it 

—  to  start  talking  back  —  to  tell  the  story  of  what's 
right  with  America. 

Twelve  million  of  our  people  have  moved  up  and 
across  the  poverty  line  since  1961.  That's  right  with 
America. 

Around  6  million  of  our  young  people  are  in  college 
today  —  about  one- third  more  than  four  years  ago.  That's 
right  with  America. 

The  average  American  has  a  higher  standard  of  living 
i   than  the  average  citizen  of  any  other  country.    That's  one 
thing  that's  right  with  America. 

The  average  American's  real  income  —  after  allowing 
for  higher  prices  —  has  risen  18  percent  in  the  past  seven 
years.    That's  another  thing  that's  right  with  America. 
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Negro  voter  registration  in  five  southern  States 
has  roughly  doubled  since  1964.    Negro  children  attending 
integrated  schools  in  17  southern  and  border  States  have 
tripled.    The  educational  gap  between  Negro  and  white 
students  was  two  years  in  1960.    It  is  less  than  six  months 
today.    That's  right  with  America. 

And  here's  something  else.  The  average  American 
buys  the  most  abundant,  varied,  and  cleanest  diet  in  the 
world  for  only  about  17  percent  of  income  after  taxes.  If 
anyone  thinks  that's  not  important  ask  the  housewives  of 
other  nations  where  food  takes  25,  30,  or,  as  in  Russia, 
nearly  50  percent  of  income. 

And  this,  I  say  to  you,  is  another  thing  that's 
right  with  America. 

True,  ours  is  not  a  finished  society.    Certainly  it 
is  not  finished  in  the  way  its  enemies,  at  home  and  abroad, 
would  like  to  see  it  —  it  is  not  a  declining  society  —  it 
is  not  kaput.    But  what  is  more  important,  it  is  not  a 
finished  society  because  it  is  nowhere  near  the  end  of  its 
growth. 

It  is  a  changing  society,  a  developing  society  —  a 
revolutionary  society,  if  you  will.    The  revolutionary 
spirit  of  1776,  based  on  a  belief  in  human  dignity,  has 
survived  for  almost  200  years  —  and  we  can  thank  God  for 
it. 
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This  spirit  in  the  breasts  of  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  gone  before  us  created  the  tensions  that  brought 
us  equality  at  the  ballot  box,  that  cracked  the  grip  of  the 
economic  royalists  of  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries, 
that  started  a  peaceful  revolution  toward  economic  opportunity 
for  the  common  man,  and  that  joined  a  concept  of  social 
concern  for  all  to  the  changes  sweeping  the  economic  frame- 
work of  the  Nation. 

It  brought  us  today's  tension,  today's  unrest  as  a 
reaffirmation  of  that  spirit  because  we  know  that  what  we 
have  done  is  not  enough.    We  know  that  economic  opportunity 
is  not  yet  open  to  all  —  and  that  discrimination  and 
poverty  keep  millions  from  the  chance  at  decent  lives,  from 
the  opportunity  for  human  dignity  central  to  that  revolu- 
tionary ideal  —  and,  most  important,  we  know  that  it  need 
not  be  so. 

There  is  work  to  be  done  —  work  by  me  and  work  by 
you,  for  this  is  your  revolution,  too.    It  belongs  to  us  all. 

And  what  each  of  you  does  in  this  ongoing  revolution 
is  more  important  than  what  I  do,  or  what  anyone  else  in 
government  does,  because  in  truth  the  unfinished  task  does 
not  lie  in  Washington,  or  in  the  State  Capitol  or  in  City 
Hall. 

It  lies  in  the  daily  lives  of  the  women,  and  the  men 
and  the  children,  in  every  community  across  this  land. 
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Government  can  administrate,  government  can  legislate 
—  it  can  help  —  but  it  can't  provide  the  enlightened  local 
leadership,  the  attitudes  of  mind  and  heart  that  determine 
what  a  community  does  with  what  it  has,  materially  and 
spiritually,  in  the  service  of  all  its  people. 

These  are  born  and  nurtured  —  and  yes  changed  —  by 
the  people  themselves,  and  only  by  them. 

Now  1  am  not  going  to  suggest  that  you  go  home  and 
take  the  nearest  soap  box  or  pulpit  and  orate  for  change  in 
your  community.    We  have  too  many  people  talking  too  much 
about  too  many  things  already. 

Nor  am  I  going  to  suggest  that  you  go  home  and  study 
the  issues  involved.    I  suspect  that  most  of  you  have  done 
that  and  reaped  a  swarm  of  perplexities  and  a  mass  of  doubts. 

I  say 'welcome  to  the  club";  and  then  I  am  going  to 
suggest  that  you  go  home  and  get  involved,  not  with  tie 
issues,  but  with  the  very  stuff  of  the  issues  —  that  you 
go  where  the  action  is,  not  the  oratory  and  debate;  that  you 
get  your  hands  dirty  grappling  with  the  grimy  problems  that 
fester  to  one  degree  or  another  in  every  community  large  or 
small . 

You  are  asking,  "But  where  do  I  start?" 

I  can  assure  you  that  there  are  places  aplenty  in 
any  community,  but  let  me  give  you  one  example,  involving 
a  big  job  that  needs  to  be  done  in  this  country  and  done  now. 
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There  is  as  we  know,  hunger  in  America,  and  under- 
nutrition. 

You  have  heard  and  read  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  the  villain  in  this  American  tragedy.    I  did 
not  come  here  to  argue  the  merits  of  that  case.    I  will  only 
say  that  this  is  an  unjust,  short-sighted  and  false  accusa- 
tion.   For  eight  years  now  the  Federal  government  has  been 
urging,  cajoling,  and  begging  local  governments  all  over 
the  Nation  to  take  advantage  of  the  food  available  to  them 
at  bo  cost  if  only  they  would  distribute  it  to  those  in  need. 

My  purpose  here  today  is  to  sketch  briefly  recent 
steps  that  we  in  the  Department  have  taken  to  make  more  food 
available  to  those  who  need  it  and  to  point  out  what  you, 
the  women  of  America,  can  do  to  make  sure  that  they  get  it. 

About  6  million  needy  persons  got  better  diets 
through  improvements  in  the  Food  Stamp  and  family  feeding 
programs  the  past  year.    And  we  are  continuing  to  do  all  we 
can  to  expand  these  programs. 

A  year  ago  we  found  that  one-third  of  the  poorest 
1,000  counties  in  the  Nation  were  not  being  reached  with 
food  assistance  programs.    Not  because  we  didn't  seek  to 
make  programs  available  —  but  because  local  officials 
didn't  cooperate.    You  see,  the  normal  procedure  is  for  USDA 
to  come  in  with  food  aid  programs  upon  local  request.  In 
i    the  family  feeding  program,  for  example,  we  make  food 
available,  but  the  actual  distribution  is  carried  out  by 
local  people. 
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More  than  a  year  ago,  we  decided  to  make  an  all-out 
effort  to  reach  the  331  unserved  lowest  income  counties  witl 
either  the  family  feeding  or  the  Food  Stamp  program. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  very  soon  — 
if  not  this  month  —  we  will  have  a  program  operating  in  all 
of  these  counties. 

To  widen  participation  in  the  Food  Stamp  program  we 
have  reduced  the  investment  needed  by  the  lowest  income 
people  to  enter  the  program  from  $2.00  a  month  per  person 
to  50  cents.    And,  where  necessary,  welfare  or  other  organi- 
zations will  pay  the  50  cents. 

Now  you  might  think  this  would  solve  the  problem. 
But  it  doesn't.     It  doesn't  because  the  Federal  government 
can't  do  the  whole  job  alone.    It  takes  local  government  and 
local  citizens  if  we  are  to  reach  the  people  most  in  need,  j 

Besides  poverty,  there  are  at  least  three  other 
basic  reasons  why  people  in  this  country  go  hungry  even 
when  food  is  available.    One  is  ignorance.    Millions  of 
persons  in  this  country  who  don't  read  very  well,  including 
some  who  don't  read  at  all,  and  who  don't  have  much  access 
to  radio  and  television,  just  don't  know  that  these 
assistance  programs  are  available. 

Or  if  they  do,  maybe  they  don't  want  to  go  downtown 
because  they  lack  proper  clothing  or  aren't  feeling  well, 
or  misleading  information  has  left  them  feeling  the  aid 
they  will  get  is  not  worth  the  effort. 
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lt  A  second  reason  why  we  still  have  hunger  existing 

Ltl  alongside  of  plenty  is  lack  of  transportation. 

Under  the  family  feeding  program  we  now  make  22 

foods  available  to  the  needy.    These  include  canned 
^  chicken  and  chopped  meat,  butter  and  margarine,  cheese, 

nonfat  dry  milk,  instant  potatoes,  dried  beans  and  peas, 
ffe  rice,  flour,  raisins,  peanut  butter,  and  several  others. 

These  foods  provide  most  of  the  requirements  of  a  nutritious 

diet  —  not  all,  but  most. 

The  monthly  allotment  is  about  35  pounds  of  food  per 

person  per  month.    Now  this  can  be  a  pretty  heavy  load, 

especially  for  the  old  and  infirm.    Multiply  that  by  four 
t   or  five  persons  in  a  family  and  you  get  a  total  of  roughly 

150  pounds  of  food.    Let  me  ask  you:    How  would  you  get  150 

pounds  of  food  from  some  place  downtown  to  your  home  if  you 

didn't  have  a  car  or  someone  to  drive  you? 
This  is  a  very  real  problem. 

A  third  basic  reason  for  hunger  and  under-nutrition 
i  in  this  country  —  one  usually  overlooked,  but  probably  the 
i   most  important  of  all  —  is  that  many  people  don't  get 
proper  value  from  their  food.    Not  only  the  poor  but  many 
middle  income  and  well-to-do  families  —  simply  because 
they  lon't  know  the  elements  of  good  nutrition  or  don't 
care. 


(more) 
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Our  most  recent  study  shows  that  one-fifth  of  our 
people,  including  many  in  good  economic  circumstances,  have 
poor  diets  and  only  half  of  our  people  meet  or  exceed  the 
requirements  for  good  diets. 

Our  Research  Service  and  Extension  Service  carry  on 
several  programs  to  help  American  families  improve  their 
nutrition.    We  conduct  nutrition  workshops,  teach  consumers 
to  buy  food  economically  and  wisely,  help  recipients  of 
donated  foods  and  participants  in  the  Food  Stamp  program  use 
food  more  effectively,  and  conduct  nutrition  research.  But 
education  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  slow  process. 

Obviously,  there  are  many  reasons  why  hunger  and 
under-nutrition  exist  in  this  country  —  side  by  side  with 
plenty.    Let  me  say  bluntly  that  they  will  continue  to 
exist  unless  people  like  you  take  a  really  active  interest 
in  improving  the  situation. 

Now,  "What  can  you  do?" 

First,  you  can  go  to  your  minister  or  to  a  local 
public  official  or  to  the  mayor  of  your  city  and  find  out 
what's  being  done  to  solve  the  hunger  problem  where  you 
live.    If  nothing's  being  done  ask,  "Why  not?"    If  there 
isn't  a  Food  Stamp  Program  in  your  county  don't  rest  until 
one  is  established. 


(more) 
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Second,  you  can  go  down  to  the  county  food  distri- 

?e    button  center  or  to  the  Food  Stamp  program  office,  if  there 
is  one  in  your  city  or  county,  and  look  around.    See  how 
it's  run.    See  if  an  effort  is  being  made  to  bring  everyone 

)Q    who  needs  food  into  the  program.    Find  out  if  people  are 
treated  courteously  and  in  a  friendly  way  and  if  the 

s    certification  process  is  handled  efficiently.    If  you  don't 
like  some  things  or  if  you  see  ways  to  improve  tnings,  make 

se   your  opinion  known  —  either  by  talking  or  writing  to  people 

t    on  the  local  level,  or  by  writing  to  me. 

Third,  you  can  personally  help  solve  the  very 
difficult  transportation  problem.    Maybe  you  can  get  a 
carpool  or  other  transportation  organized  to  take  poor 
people,  especially  the  old  or  infirm,  to  and  from  their 
homes  when  they  pick  up  their  food  supplies. 

Fourth,  you  can  volunteer  to  help  through  your 
church  organizations  or  PTA  or  through  the  local  Extension 
office  in  providing  nutrition  education.    This  might  be  in 
a  4-H  Club  nutrition  program,  in  visits  to  the  poor,  in 
nutrition  workshops,  or  in  any  number  of  ways  that  you  will 
see  as  you  inquire  about  what  can  be  done  in  your  own 
communities. 

Finally,  you  can  check  on  the  School  Lunch  Program 
in  your  schools.    Twenty  million  children  were  helped  to 
better  diets  last  year  through  school  lunches  but  hundreds 
of  thousands  were  not,  and  they  were  not  because  local 
people  were  indifferent  or  they  were  unwilling  to  build  the 
facilities  they  must  have  to  start  such  a  program. 
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So  go  to  your  own  school.    Does  it  have  a  lunch 
program?    If  not,  why  not?    If  it  does,  are  all  the  children 
getting  lunch,  particularly  those  who  can't  afford  to  pay, 
or  are  some  discriminated  against  because  they  are  poor,  or 
they  are  black? 

If  a  poor  diet  dulls  the  learning  power,  cuts  the 
potential  of  one  child,  the  potential  of  the  entire  community 
is  that  much  less. 

We  now  have  the  legislative  tools  to  eliminate 
hunger  in  this  country;  we  have  the  tools  to  attack  its 
basic  cause  —  poverty,  and  we  now  have  in  every  state  and 
all  3,000  rural  counties  an  advisory  group  that  can  help 
local  people  to  use  these  tools. 

We  call  them  Technical  Action  Panels.    They  were 
set  up  under  Department  of  Agriculture  leadership,  but  they 
include  officials  of  other  Federal,  State  and  local  govern- 
mental units,  and  their  job  is  to  help  you  and  your 
neighbors  improve  the  quality  of  living  in  your  own 
community. 

I  suggest  that  you  acquaint  yourself  with  the 
membership  of  the  panel  in  your  county,  and  with  what  it  is 
doing  or  can  do,  and  that  you  find  out  if  it  is  being  used 
to  the  fullest. 
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This  is  what  it  will  take  —  on  the  spot  concern 
and  on  the  spot  help  by  men  and  women  of  good  will  in  every 
community  —  if  we  are  to  create  opportunity,  justice,  the 
chance  for  human  dignity  for  all  Americans. 

And  it  is  the  extent  of  this  concern  —  this  will- 
ingness of  Americans  to  invest  themselves  as  well  as  their 
vote  in  meeting  all  the  challenges  that  remain  in  this 
fabulous  country  —  that  will  determine  the  course  of  the 
ongoing  revolution. 

I  seem  to  have  been  making  a  lot  of  suggestions 
here  today,  but  I  want  to  make  just  one  more,  and  then  I 
will  close. 

I  recommend,  if  you  haven't  done  so,  that  each  of 
you  read  the  Report  of  our  own  Lutheran  Church  in  America's 
Task  Group  for  Long  Range  Planning,  the  report  entitled 
Significant  Issues  for  the  1970s. 

It  makes  a  better  case  for  Christian  involvement  in 
the  American  Revolution  than  I  ever  could.    In  there  you  will 
find  this  passage: 

"At  a  time  when  the  future  appears  to  be  threatened 
by  self-perpetuating  technology,  by  concatenation  of  power- 
ful interests,  by  fears  and  jealousies  engendered  by  ideolog- 
ical conflicts,  the  question  arises,  'Who  Speaks  for  Man'?" 
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I  believe  that  amidst  the  tension  and  unrest  of 
today,  we  have  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  speak  for  man, 
to  act  for  humankind,  to  bring  the  American  ideal  to  full 
fruition.    We  have,  for  the  first  time,  the  resources,  the 
time,  to  create  a  society  whose  watchword  is  dignity  for 
all,  in  which  no  one  is  damaged  beyond  hope  by  forces  that 
can  be  controlled.    Perhaps  no  time  in  history  have  a  people 
had  a  comparable  opportunity  to  build  a  truly  Great  Society. 

We  in  government  can  help;  sometimes  we  can  take 
the  lead,  but  we  must  depend  on  people  like  you,  the  com- 
passionate women  of  America,  to  carry  the  ball. 

Actually,  we  always  have  depended  on  our  women. 
But  the  historians  have  usually  overlooked  the  role  of  the 
American  woman  in  building  this  Nation.    We  read  much  about 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  but  little  about  the  Pilgrim  Mothers. 
We  think  of  this  country  as  being  extended  and  pioneered 
by  the  frontiersman,  but  we  seldom  think  of  the  role  of  the 
f ront ierswoman . 

Actually,  I  think  the  frontierswoman  was  just  as 
brave,  and  maybe  braver,  than  the  frontiersman.    I  think 
the  Pilgrim  Mothers  made  no  less,  and  probably  greater,  con- 
tributions to  our  young  country  than  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  I 
need  only  cite  the  fact  that,  by  and  large,  it  took  two 
Pilgrim  Mothers,  two  frontierswomen,  to  bring  up  one  family. 
They  worked  long  and  hard  and  they  died  younger  than  their 
men. 
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This  Nation  throughout  history  has  depended  greatly 
on  the  unsung,  unheralded  work  and  dedication  of  its  women. 
This  is  no  less  true  today.    It  will  be  equally  true 
tomorrow . 

There  are  frontiers  still  ahead  of  us.    There  are 
miracles  still  to  be  wrought.    The  life  of  free  men  and 
women  has  never  been  easy  —  and  it  never  will  be.    A  free 
society  is  built,  as  President  Johnson  has  said,  by  people 
of  good  will  "brick  by  brick  in  the  heat  of  the  day."  And 
the  building  never  stops. 

Those  things  that  are  still  wrong  with  the  United 
States  of  America  can,  and  will,  be  made  right.    That  has 
always  been  the  faith  and  the  hope  of  the  American  people. 
That  is  why  this  Nation  has  been,  and  is  today,  and  will 
remain  tomorrow  —  a  fabulous  country. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Athens,  Ga. ,  Aug.  21,  1968 

Secretary  Freeman  Raps  Rights  1 Demagogue ry 1 : 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  today  rapped  what  he  called 
demagogue  ry  over  the  rights  of  various  levels  of  government  and  said  the  issue 
is  not  one  of  rights  but  of  responsibilities . 

Mr.  Freeman  said  the  overriding  challenge  of  today  is  building  a  national 
quality  of  life  from  the  quantity  of  life  produced  in  200  years  of  pell  mell, 
unplanned  progress . 

"To  build  of  this  Nation  a  Community  of  Tomorrow  worthy  of  the  American 
ideal  of  human  dignity,  of  opportunity  for  all,  will  require  a  nationwide  effort 
in  the  barn-raising  spirit  of  another  era,"  he  said  in  remarks  prepared  for 
delivery  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Society  of  America  tonight 
in  Athens  ,  Ga . 

Mr.  Freeman  called  for  "a  spirit  of  intergovernmental  cooperation,  an  end  to 
contention  between  units  and  levels  of  government." 

"We  have  probably  wasted  more  political  energy  in  this  country  over  the  issues 
of  statefs  rights,  local  rights  and  the  Federal  role  than  any  other,"  he  said. 
"And  in  this,  a  presidential  election  year,  we  hear  the  voice  of  demagoguery  in 
shrill  cry  once  again  around  the  country,  seeking  to  set  one  part  of  government 
against  another.    The  people  can  only  lose  from  such  a  course,  for  we  have  reached 
the  time  in  this  society  when  the  issue  has  changed  from  one  of  rights  to  one  of 
responsibilities." 

He  said  the  time  calls  for  a  coordinated  division  of  labor,  "recognizing  what 
each  level  of  government  can  do  best  within  a  national  plan  for  a  national  goal." 
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"Political  boundaries  must  cease  to  be  barriers  to  progress,"  he  continued. 
"The  people  in  towns  and  counties  that  can't  now  provide  good  schools,  or 
hospitals,  or  other  services  must  understand  that  they  have  no  chance  for  a  life 
of  genuine  quality  unless  they  band  together  in  multi-county  planning  to  pool  the 
resources  of  the  whole  area  for  the  good  of  all  its  parts. 

"The  central  city  has  got  to  involve  the  suburbs  in  its  planning  and  its 
problems;  each  is  dependent  on  the  other.    They  share  an  economic  base  and  inter- 
dependent transportation.    You  can't  have  a  good  life  in  one  and  not  the  other. 

"This  whole  society,  linked  as  it  is  by  high  speed  transportation  and  instant 

communication,  is  interdependent;  it  is  a  truly  national  society.    Like  it  or  not, 

the  problems  of  one  of  us  are  the  problems  of  all,  and  nowhere  is  this  more  evident 

than  in  our  rural-urban  imbalance." 

At  one  extreme  of  this  imbalance,  said  Mr.  Freeman,  are  cities  congested  with 
people  whose  needs  they  can't  meet,  while  at  the  other  is  a  depopulated  countryside 
too  poor  to  serve  its  people,  pushing  them  toward  the  already  impacted  cities. 

Mr.  Freeman  told  the  conservationists  they  could  play  a  leading  role  in  re- 
storing to  the  Nation  the  people-space  balance  necessary  for  a  life  of  quality. 

He  said  such  a  goal  is  possible,  citing  gains  made  in  slowing  the  country 
to  city  migration  by  creating  jobs  in  nonmetropolitan  areas. 

"We  can  do  it,"  he  said,  "if  we  build  on  the  beginning  we  have  made,  if  we 
harness  the  momentum  in  the  countryside  and  the  growing  awareness  in  the  cities 
within  a  National  framework  under  a  National  commitment  —  a  commitment  to  join 
together  to  build  Communities  of  Tomorrow  that  will  offer  a  choice  of  where  to 
live  in  dignity  and  where  to  work  in  dignity  to  300  million  Americans  of  the  year 
2000  and  to  those  who  come  after  them." 

Earlier  in  the  day,  the  Secretary  presided  at  ceremonies  launching  a  new 
rural  housing  program  made  possible  by  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968. 

He  spoke  at  Triana,  Ala.,  and  Washington,  Ga.,  where  ground  was  broken  for 
the  first  two  homes  to  be  financed  under  the  Act. 
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While  it  is  not  necessarily  so,  this  may  be 
my  valedictory  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture  before  a 
conservation  group  such  as  this. 

At  least  I  will  treat  it  as  such,  because 
a  valedictory  is  usually  a  summing  up  and  a  look  at 
the  future,  and  I  believe  we  have  reached  a  point  in 
American  life  where  such  an  assessment  is  in  order. 

For  almost  200  years,  we  as  a  Nation  have 
used  the  land  and  its  resources  to  create  an  abundance 
of  things  to  satisfy  man's  physical  needs  such  as  the 
world  has  never  seen. 

We  have  tamed  the  wilderness,  opened  the 
frontier,  put  two  cars  in  many  garages  and  a  tele- 
vision set  in  every  living  room  in  a  rush  of  progress 
that  has  left  us  unsatisfied,  uneasy,  for  in  many 
ways  today  progress  seems  to  have  left  us  trailing 
in  its  wake,  out  of  control,  wondering  where  it  will 
take  us  next. 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
at  the  23rd  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Soil  Conservation  So- 
ciety of  America  in  the  Coliseum  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia,  at  8:30  PM,  EDT,  Aug.  21,  1968. 
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The  frontier  is  closed;  space  is  limited; 
people  are  bumping  into  people  for  the  first  time  in 
our  society.    The  evidence  of  our  opulence  i§  dis- 
played for  all  —  rich  and  poor  —  on  television,  in 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  and  on  the  radio.  But 
our  ability  to  enjoy  this  opulence  is  eroding.  The 
second  car  goes  no  faster  through  the  traffic  jam  than 
the  first;  the  half-hour  gained  by  the  shorter  work 
day  is  wiped  out  by  the  hour's  commuting  to  the  job 
and  back;  the  poor,  who  see  this  opulence  and  cannot 
share  it,  march  across  our  TV  screens  and  we  are 
troubled. 

And  we  are  finding  that  we  have  been  changing 
the  natural  environment  at  a  rate  faster  than  nature 
can  handle  it,  and  we  are  getting  a  feedback  from 
nature  in  the  form  of  smogged-up  air;  polluted 
rivers,  silted  harbors,  algae-covered  lakes,  eroding 
soil. 

We  are  discovering,  in  short,  that  in  the 
pell  mell  drive  of  progress  we  have  achieved  an  un- 
precedented quantity  of  life  with  little,  if  any, 
thought  to  the  quality  of  life. 


(more) 
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Our  cities  are  not  only  centers  of  culture 
and  commerce  but  of  congestion  and  strife.    The  country- 
side is  a  haven  of  quiet,  but  too  often  the  quiet  of 
decay,  the  peace  of  decline. 

Students  revolt,  minorities  riot,  the  poor 
march  on  Washington,     It  is  an  uncomfortable  time.  But 
with  all  its  discord,  despite  its  troubles,  this  is  also 
a  stirring  time  in  which  to  live  —  a  challenging  time. 
It  offers  to  this  generation  a  unique  opportunity  to 
shape  the  future  of  the  Nation  by  shaping  the  future 
of  the  land.     I  want  to  talk  about  that  for  a  few  min- 
utes today. 

Thanks  to  technology  and  to  its  progress,  we 
as  a  Nation  have,  for  the  first  time,  the  resources  — 
and  the  time  —  to  literally  remake  the  face  of  the 
Nation  in  terms  of  the  best  use  of  all  of  its  land  for 
all  of  its  people  —  to  remake  it  in  terms  of  quality 
of  life,  not  quantity  of  life. 

This  is  the  great  challenge  and  the  great 
opportunity  of  our  time. 


(more) 
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There  is  no  longer  a  valid  reason  why  human 
beings  should  be  stacked  at  the  rate  of  more  than  122,000 
per  square  mile  in  Harlem; 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  43  of  every  100 
country  boys  reaching  working  age  must  go  elsewhere 
to  find  jobs; 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  millions  of 
Americans  must  spend  much  of  their  lives  standing  in 
line,  waiting  in  traffic,  while  millions  of  others 
watch  the  grass  grow  in  the  cracks  of  Main  Street. 

There  is  no  reason  for  people  to  spill  out 
haphazardly  over  the  land  —  ugly  strip  cities  string- 
ing along  the  highways;  subdivisions  leapfrogging  ring 
upon  ring,  leveling  hills,  felling  trees  silting  up 
streams  in  senseless,  uncoordinated,  wasteful  expansion. 

And  there  is  absolutely  no  sense  at  all  in 
the  kind  of  thinking  that  says  this  trend  to  impacted 
cities  and  depopulated  countryside  must  continue,  that 
it  can't  be  halted. 
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I  contend  that  all  this  can  be  halted  —  and 
even  reversed.     I  contend  that  we  can  plan  for  and  achieve 
a  geographic  distribution  of  opportunity  in  this  land 
that  will  give  every  American  the  chance  to  choose  where 
he  will  live  and  work,  that  will  put  quality  of  life 
within  the  reach  of  us  all. 

I  didn't  say  it  will  be  easy.     It  will  require 
a  total  National  commitment  by  people  and  by  governments 
at  all  levels  to  develop  a  basic  National  policy  of  con- 
servation and  use  of  resources  and  space  for  people;  of 
local,  area,  regional  and  National  planning  —  and  action 
—  for  people. 

But  it  can  be  done,  and  it  must  be  done,  be- 
cause we  are  expecting  at  least  100  million  more  Ameri- 
cans to  be  living  on  this  land  by  the  year  2000  —  three 
hundred  million  of  us,  three  people  standing  in  a  little 
more  than  30  years  where  two  stand  today.    That  means 
three  people  in  the  school,  on  the  highway,  at  the 
clinic,  by  the  seashore,  at  the  lake,  on  the  street. 

This  Nation  has  been  blessed  with  space  for 
these  people;  there  is  room,  and  to  spare  —  if  we  use 
it. 

(more) 
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It  is  obvious  that  we  are  not  using  it  now, 
not  when  70  percent  of  us  are  elbowing  through  life  on 
a  little  less  than  2  percent  of  the  land,  not  when  the 
boarded  up  store  is  a  commonplace  for  the  30  percent 
of  us  who  live  on  the  remaining  98  percent  of  the  land. 

But  gloomy  as  this  picture  sounds,  there  is 
real  cause  for  hope, and  it  stems  largely  from  the  country 
side,  where  I  can  report  from  first-hand  exposure  that 
more  and  more  of  us  are  waking  up  to  the  consequences 
of  lopsided  growth,  that  steps  are  being  taken  in  grow- 
ing numbers  of  communities  to  redress  rural-urban  im- 
balance, to  stop  impacting  the  cities  and  to  repopulate 
the  countryside. 

Local  people  are  acting  to  restore  jobs  and 
opportunity  that  will  keep  their  young  people  at  home 
and  attract  others,  acting  to  slow  the  migration  that 
sent  22  million  rural  persons  to  the  cities  from  1940 
to  1960  and  that  still  continues. 

And  I  am  proud  of  what  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  doing  to  further  this  cause  of  rural- 
urban  balance,  of  providing  for  people  a  choice  of 
where  they  want  to  live  their  lives. 

(more) 
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I  like  to  think  that  the  Department  has  ele- 
vated the  human  equation  in  the  care  and  use  of  resources, 
an  equation  that  says  environment,  wherever  it  is,  must 
nurture  the  spirit  as  well  as  house  the  body,  that  con- 
servation means  the  balanced  use  of  resources  that  truly 
husbands  and  conserves  them. 

We  have  lifted  our  conservation  sights  from 
the  farmlands  of  America  to  resource  management,  re- 
source development  for  all  the  people,  to  the  total  re- 
lationship between  man  and  the  world  around  him. 

This  broadened  horizon  is  perhaps  exemplified 
best  my  our  Resource  Conservation  and  Development  pro- 
jects, authorized  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of 
1962. 

Forty-one  of  these  projects  exist  today,  cover- 
ing more  than  112  million  acres.    They  are  regionwide, 
bootstrap  operations  in  which  people  in  several  counties 
pool  their  talents  and  their  resources  to  develop  the 
whole  area  for  all  the  people. 
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We  help  —  but  local  people  and  local  initiative 
determine  how  effective  that  help  is.    The  750  project 
measures  completed  by  July  1  are  providing  11,000  jobs 
and  have  increased  annual  gross  income  for  the  people 
they  serve  by  more  than  $120  million. 

I  got  a  particular  thrill  from  visiting  one 
of  these  projects  last  year  —  the  Lincoln  Hills  RC&D 
project  in  Southern  Indiana,  the  first  in  the  Nation. 
Last  week  I  was  equally  impressed  when  I  toured  the 
West  Central  RC&D  project  in  ay  own  borne  state  of 
Minnesota. 

The  thrill  came  because  I  could  measure  what 
had  been  done  in  the  four  years  since  I  had  been  there 
at  the  inception  of  each  in  1963. 

At  Lincoln  Hills  I  saw  a  new  high  school  in 
Perry  County,  new  modern  medical  and  dental  facilities 
in  Crawford  County;  two  new  bridges  across  the  Ohio 
River;  new  and  expanded  wood  products,  metal,  ceramics 
and  other  industries. 
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And  I  helped  dedicate  a  lake  where  there  had 
been  no  lake  four  years  before  —  a  lake  that  already 
was  providing  fun  for  three  small  boys  who  were  busy 
fishing  as  I  was  speaking,  and  a  lake  that  was  planned 
to  be  the  focal  point  of  a  growing  tourist  business. 

One  old-timer  summed  it  up  as  we  walked  from 
the  lakeshore  after  the  ceremony. 

"This  project  probably  won't  help  me  much," 
he  said,  "but  it  will  help  keep  our  young  people,  so 
I'm  all  for  it." 

This  is  where  we've  got  to  key  our  development 
from  now  on  —  people,  and  all  the  people,  city  and 
country  alike. 

One  way  we  have  focused  on  people  in  the  USDA 
is  the  formation  of  what  we  call  Technical  Action  Panels 
in  all  3,000  rural  counties  and  in  all  the  50  states. 
Every  county  in  the  United  States  has  at  least  4  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  professional  personnel , involving  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service,  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  Ex- 
tension Service. 
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The  Technical  Action  Panels  comprise  the  senior 
USDA  field  officials  and  representatives  of  other  govern- 
ment agencies,  too,  including  State  and  local.  Their 
assignment  is  community  development  —  to  help  bring 
about  a  comprehensive  development  plan  and  then  to  pin- 
point the  programs  that  can  best  help  to  solve  people 
or  resource  problems.    TAPs  make  every  effort  to  provide 
technical  and  planning  help  as  needed,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  resources  to  carry  the  plans  forward. 

We  have  assembled  in  USDA  a  considerable  array 
of  programs  designed  to  help  communities  and  individuals 
to  move  themselves  into  the  mainstream  of  the  economy, 
and  by  our  outreach  program  we  have  enlisted  the  aid 
of  other  government  agencies  that  heretofore  had  not 
been  putting  a  fair  share  of  their  funds  and  effort  in- 
to rural  America. 

I  will  not  try  to  list  them  all,  but  will 

only  say  that  they  range  from  a  loan  to  enable  a  boxed- 

in  farmer  to  start  a  part-time  welding  business  to  the 

mult i -county  Resource  Conservation  and  Development  proj- 
ects I  mentioned  a  moment  ago.    And  today,  unlike  8  years 

ago,  the  target  is  not  just  to  make  a  particular  service 
in  a  particular  agency  available,  but  to  join  them  all 
together  under  local  leadership  to  build  balanced  communi- 
ties. 

(more) 
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And  people  are  using  these  programs.  Oppor- 
tunity is  being  restored  in  hundreds  of  communities  in 
the  countryside.    Figures  show  it. 

Non-Metropolitan  America's  share  of  the  non- 
farm  job  growth  rose  from  20  percent  in  1962  to  27  per- 
cent in  1966. 

During  the  Sixties,  the  rate  of  increase  in 
employment  in  Town  and  Country  America  has  been  double 
the  rate  of  the  Fifties. 

Some  30  states  now  have  designated  multi- 
county  planning  districts  for  development;  multi-state 
planning  is  advancing  in  several  parts  of  the  Nation. 

Just  today,  I  broke  ground  for  two  new  homes, 
one  in  Triana,  Alabama  and  the  other  in  Washington, 
Georgia,  the  first  to  be  financed  under  the  new  Farmers 
Home  Administration  housing  program  authorized  by  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.    Not  only 
does  this  landmark  legislation  mark  a  long  stride  toward 
decent  housing  in  rural  as  well  as  urban  America,  it  also 
includes  matching  funds  for  comprehensive  multi-county 
planning,  the  foundation  of  balanced  community  development. 
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And,  most  important,  the  migration  from  the 
countryside  to  the  cities  has  slowed  from  a  net  average 
of  more  than  a  million  a  year  in  the  Forties  and  fifties 
to  less  than  500,000  a  year  in  the  first  five  years  of 
the  Sixties. 

There  is  progress  in  the  countryside,  and 
growing  momentum,  but  measured  against  the  task,  it  is 
only  a  beginning. 

To  build  of  this  Nation  the  Community  of  Tomor 
row  worthy  of  the  American  ideal  of  human  dignity,  of 
opportunity  for  all,  will  require  a  nationwide  effort 
in  the  barn-raising  spirit  of  another  era. 

It  will  require  local  initiative,  state  ini- 
tiative, Federal  initiative  and  private  initiative  — 
all  working  toward  the  same  goal  —  the  development  of 
communities,  big  and  little,  urban  and  rural  —  not  to 
make  them  bigger,  but  to  make  them  better. 

It  will  require  people  who  care,  people  who 
understand  that  discrimination,  poverty,  congestion, 
pollution,  discord  in  the  life  in  any  corner  of  the  land 
make  life  in  the  rest  of  the  land  that  much  less. 
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It  will  require  a  spirit  of  intergovernmental 
cooperation,  an  end  to  contention  between  units  and 
levels  of  government.    We  have  probably  wasted  more 
political  energy  in  this  country  over  the  issues  of 
state's  rights,  local  rights  and  the  Federal  role  than 
any  other.    And  in  this,  a  Presidential  election  year, 
we  hear  the  voice  of  demagoguery  in  shrill  cry  once 
again  around  the  country,  seeking  to  set  one  part  of 
government  against  another.    The  people  can  only  lose 
from  such  a  course,  for  we  have  reached  the  time  in 
this  society  when  the  issue  has  changed  from  one  of 
rights  to  one  of  responsibilities.    Demagoguery  only 
wastes  time,  wastes  motion  and  slows  progress. 

Under  our  constitution,  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  are  interrelated  parts  of  a  single 
governmental  system.    As  our  population  grows  toward  300 
million  and  beyond,  and  as  our  society  progresses,  the 
need  for  government  to  provide  both  more  and  better  ser- 
vices grows  in  almost  equal  proportion. 

Of  necessity  —  because  local  units  could  not 
or  would  not  do  it  —  the  Federal  government  in  recent 
years  has  assumed  an  increasing  share  of  the  total  re- 
sponsibility, but  we  are  fast  reaching  the  point  of 
diminishing  returns. 

(more) 
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The  times  call  for  a  coordinated  division  of 
labor,  recognizing  what  each  level  of  government  can  do 
best  within  a  national  plan  for  a  national  goal. 

Political  boundaries  must  cease  to  be  barriers 
to  progress.    The  people  in  towns  and  counties  that  can't 
now  provide  good  schools,  or  hospitals,  or  other  services 
must  understand  that  they  have  no  chance  for  a  life  of 
genuine  quality  unless  they  band  together  in  multi-county 
planning  to  pool  the  resources  of  the  whole  area  for  the 
good  of  all  its  parts. 

Tfre  central  city  has  got  to  involve  the  suburbs 
in  its  planning  and  its  problems;  each  is  dependent  on 
the  other.    They  share  an  economic  base  and  interdependent 
transportation.    You  can't  have  a  good  life  in  one  and  not 
the  other. 

This  whole  society,  linked  as  it  is  by  high- 
speed transportation  and  instant  communications,  is  inter- 
dependent; it  is  a  truly  National  society.    Like  it  or 
not,  the  problems  of  one  of  us  are  the  problems  of  all, 
and  nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  our  rural-urban 
imbalance. 
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At  one  extreme,  we  have  the  cities,  so  con- 
gested with  people  that  the  cities  are,  as  one  mayor 
put  it,  "running  as  fast  as  we  can  to  stay  as  close  be- 
hind as  possible"  to  the  problems  of  serving  those 
people. 

At  the  other  extreme,  we  have  rural  areas 
where  the  economic  base  is  so  weak  that  the  people  re- 
maining are  deprived  of  services  and  opportunity  and 
are  pushed  toward  the  already  impacted  cities  in  search 
of  those  services  and  that  opportunity. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  made  sense  —  it  was 
necessary  —  to  locate  cities  near  sources  of  transpor- 
t     tat ion  and  power,  but  cities  need  no  longer  to  be  tied 
t     to  the  railhead,  waterfall,  or  seaport. 

Permit  me  to  quote  from  a  recent  statement 
by  John  Gardner,  former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
-  I  and  Welfare  and  now  Chairman  of  the  Urban  Coalition. 

"Within  the  past  20  years,"  he  said,  "the  urge 
on  the  part  of  large  numbers  of  people  to  pile  into  the 
cities  has  become  wholly  anachronistic. 
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"For  10,000  years,  people  had  excellent  reason 
to  crowd  themselves  into  the  cities.    Only  there  could 
they  find  the  richness  and  variety  of  stimulation  that 
make  for  creativity.    Only  there  could  they  find  the  mas- 
sed resources  and  economies  of  scale  that  make  possible 
the  greatest  enterprises. 

"Today,  thanks  to  advances  in  communications, 
transportation  and  the  arts  of  organization,  we  can  pro- 
vide these  conditions  in  any  point  on  the  map  that  strikes 
our  fancy." 

Any  point  on  the  map .    The  implications  there 
for  the  American  future  are  breathtaking.     It  opens  a 
new  frontier,  vaster  and  more  complex  than  the  wilder- 
ness of  200  years  ago  —  and  more  challenging:    The  fron- 
tier of  balanced  growth  for  quality  of  life,  of  the  pur- 
poseful, proper  use  of  the  land  and  with  it  the  space 
of  America  for  the  people  of  America. 

We  can  —  and  we  know  it  —  conquer  this  new 
frontier.     We  can  make  room  for  a  growing  population 
in  this  vast  continent,  room  for  economic  growth,  room 
for  ample  recreation  facilities,  for  highways,  airports, 
clean  cities,  fine  towns,  prosperous  farms  —  all  the 
needs  of  people. 
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We  can  do  it  if  we  build  on  the  beginning  we 
have  made,  if  we  harness  the  momentum  in  the  countryside 
and  the  growing  awareness  in  the  cities  within  a  National 
framework  under  a  National  commitment  —  a  commitment 
to  join  together  to  build  Communities  of  Tomorrow  that 
will  offer  a  choice  of  where  to  live  in  dignity  and  where 
to  work  in  dignity  to  300  million  Americans  of  the  year 
2000  and  to  those  who  come  after  them. 

And  no  one  will  have  a  more  important  role  on  this 
frontier  than  the  soil  conservationist,  the  man  who  cared 
for  the  land  when  few  others  did,  who  conserved  the  re- 
source that  many  others  would  have  squandered. 

Your  knowledge,  your  skills,  your  advice,  your 
personal  leadership,  will  be  needed  as  never  before  if  we 
are  to  develop,  protect  and  gear  the  land  and  water  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  for  balanced  growth  in  terms 
of  all  the  people. 

The  weight  of  your  expertise  can  raise  local 
eyes  from  the  city  limits,  past  the  county  line  and  across 
the  state  border  to  the  geography  of  a  Nation,  and  the 
people  of  a  Nation. 
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For  this,  in  the  end,  is  where  the  destinies 
of  the  smallest  town,  the  remotest  farm,  and  the  biggest 
city  lie  —  in  one  Nation,  one  people. 

You  will  be  amply  repaid  for  your  part  in  build- 
ing the  Communities  of  Tomorrow  when  future  Americans 
say  of  you:     "They  loved  the  land  and  the  clear  running 
stream.    They  appreciated  the  value  of  the  forest  and 
the  field.    They  showed  us  how  to  fashion  from  quantity 
a  quality  that  kept  a  growing  Nation  strong." 
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Pack  in  this  country's  sodbuster  days  a  man  was 
crossing  the  prairie  and  stopped  to  fix  himself  something 
to  eat . 

He  struck  a  match  to  the  prairie  grass  and  started 
to  cook  a  pan  of  bacon  over  the  fire. 

Now  if  you've  ever  seen  prairie  grass  burn,  you 
know  that  kind  of  fire  can  move  pretty  fast.     The  man  had 
to  almost  run  to  keep  up  with  the  fire  —  all  the  time 
holding  his  pan  of  bacon  over  it . 

When  the  bacon  was  finally  fried,  he  was  two  miles 
away  from  his  coffee. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  light  some  fires 
—  and  at  the  same  time  to  try  to  keep  our  bacon  and 
coffee  together. 

You  people  in  private  industry  have  a  big  stake  in 
building  foreign  markets.    We  in  government  have  a  big 
stake  in  building  foreign  markets.     Instead  of  working  two 
miles  apart,  I  hope  that,  through  this  meeting  and  the 
association  we  form  here,  we  can  work  closely  together. 

American  agriculture  has  a  modern,  efficient  plant, 
a  plant  that  we  would  like  to  have  operating  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  full  capacity.    As  you  know,  it  is  not  at  full 
capacity  now  —  some  60  million  acres  of  cropland  are  not 
in  production. 

Remarks  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  to 
open  the  meeting  of  the  Agribusiness  Industry  Advisory 
Committee  at  9:30  a.m.  September  13,  1968  at  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.  
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One  obvious  avenue  to  increasing  the  use  of  our 
agricultural  plant  —  and  one  that  we  hope  to  discuss 
fully  here  today  —  is  exports.    The  more  we  export,  the 
more  cropland  we  can  involve  and  the  more  income  there 
will  be  for  farmers,  and  also  the  more  income  and  the  more 
jobs  —  there  a  million  or  so  of  them  now  —  for  city 
people  whose  work  directly  relates  to  agriculture,  and  the 
more  we  will  contribute  to  helping  solve  our  country's 
balance  of  payments  problems. 

And  the  more  cropland  the  farmers  use,  the  more 
machinery,  seed,  fertilizer,  chemicals  they  will  need  — 
all  to  the  benefit  of  industries  such  as  yours. 

For  soira  years  we  in  agricultural  work  have  been 
part  of  a  successful  program  to  build  American  agricultural 
exports. 

We  have  helped  to  build  these  exports  from  a  value 
of  $3.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1959  to  an  average  value  of 
$6.6  billion  during  the  past  three  fiscal  years  —  a  gain 
of  78  percent. 

So  we  know  it  can  be  done.    We  know  it  is  worth 

doing. 

From  a  balance  of  payments  standpoint  alone,  our 
agricultural  exports  have  grown  to  where  they  contribute 
an  average  of  $1  billion  a  year  to  our  Nation's  inter- 
national account.     In  other  words,  the  payments  deficit 

has  been  this  much  smaller  in  recent  years  than  it  would 
have  been  without  such  a  contribution. 

(more) 
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I  think  this  export  success  story  should  be  of 
particular  interest  to  this  committee  because  it  demon- 
strates that  it  is  possible  for  Government  and  private 
industry  to  work  as  a  team  in  getting  a  job  done. 

An  important  part  of  the  success  in  expanding  our 
agricultural  exports  can  be  attributed  to  the  foreign 
market  development  program  in  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  more  than  60  nongovernmental  agricultural 
trade  groups  are  carrying  out  jointly-funded  export  promo- 
tion projects  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  world. 

This  has  proved  to  be  an  excellent  program.  One 
of  our  speakers  will  be  discussing  it  with  you  this 
morning;  but  I  would  just  like  to  say  in  passing  that  it 
illustrates  my  concept  of  how  government  and  private 
business  can,  and  should,  work  together. 

We  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  for  almost 
8  years  based  our  programs  and  directed  our  efforts  toward 
an  effective,  working  partnership  in  which  our  efforts  and 
those  of  agriculture  itself  interlock  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  all. 

And  I  think  there  has  developed  a  spirit  of  new  and 
increasing  cooperation  that  has  had  a  salutary  effect.  We 
have,  for  example,  used  our  nationwide  reporting  and  statis- 
tical resources  to  warn  stockmen  when  they  neared  over- 
production, or  when  they  were  marketing  cattle  too  heavy  — 
both  of  which  threatened  price.    And  they  responded,  as 
grain  producers  have  responded  to  suggestions  that  they 
help  shore  up  their  prices  by  storing  their  grain. 
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That,  to  me,  is  a  glimpse  of  what  the  business- 
government  relationship  should  be:    A  partnership  in  which 
the  resources  of  each  are  used  to  supplement  and  complement 
those  of  the  other. 

That  is  why  we  have  invited  you  here  today.    We  want 
this  committee  to  consider  the  challenges  facing  agriculture 
and  agribusiness,  to  set  some  goals  and  to  come  up  with 
ideas  that  will  lead  to  action.    We  want  to  help,  when  we 
can  and  where  we  can,  in  reaching  these  goals. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  us  to  work  together 
in  building  the  export  markets  in  which  both  American 
business  and  American  agriculture  can  share.    We  want  to 
work  with  you  in  an  effective  partnership,  a  relationship 
in  which  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  parts  for 
the  good  of  agriculture,  for  the  good  of  business,  and  for 
a  stronger  Nation. 
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The  word  "conservation"  has  been  rubbed  fuzzy  by  its  varied  uses 
and  misuses  over  the  years.    It  has  always  been  a  kind  of  golden  word 
representing  a  sort  of  ideal  project  to  be  taken  up  later  when  it  might 
not  be  too  much  trouble. 

I  get  a  little  angry  when  I  have  to  make  a  statement  like  that. 

The  word  "conservation"  should  not  have  a  fuzzy  meaning  in  any 
detail.    And  conservation  is  not  a  project  that  can  be  taken  up  later. 
It  must  be  taken  upnow  and  vigorously,  if  man  is  to  survive  as  a  species. 

Let's  begin  by  dispelling  the  fuzziness.    Merriam- Webster  says 
conservation  is  "a  careful  preservation  and  protection  of  something; 
especially,  planned  management  of  a  natural  resource  to  prevent  exploita- 
tion, destruction,  or  neglect." 

That  seems  perfectly  clear  to  me,  but  let  me  repeat  part  of  it, 
with  emphasis  on  certain  words: 

Conservation  is  not  only  a  "preservation  and  protection,"  but  a 
"planned  management"  of  our  natural  resources.    And  it  is  necessary  to 
prevent  "exploitation,  destruction,  or  neglect." 

Indeed,  it  i£  necessary.    Man  cannot  continue  destroying  his  habitat 
without  destroying  himself.    As  the  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Interior 
so  dramatically  pointed  out  last  year:    Man  is_  an  endangered  species. 

And  I  don't  want  to  be  responsible  for  any  part  of  his  demise. 

I  don't  think  you  do,  either.    Your  presence  here  gives  me  the  only 

proof  I  need  that  both  of  us  want  to  pick  up  the  challenge  that  our 

crucial  times  offer    us  and  not  only  save  mankind  from  burning  up  his  nest, 

Remarks  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  John  A.  Baker  at  the  annual 
conference  of  State  Conservationists,  Kellogg  Center,  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 

September  16,  1968,  8:30  a.m.  
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but  to  help  create  a  better  Community  of  Tomorrow,  in  which  man  not 
only  survives  but  lives  out  the  fulfillment  of  his  promise. 

We  are  given  a  fertile  land       Mother  Earth,  many  people  call  it. 
We  are  given  bountiful  green  forests  and  the  millions  of  creatures  that 
live  therein.    The  earth  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  minerals.    Clean  water 
was  our  inheritance.    So  was  clean  air.    Man  himself  was  given  marvelous 
attributes  and  abilities  to  adapt,  and  shape  and  manage  the  world  about 
him. 

What  are  you  and  I,  the  stewards  of  this  precious  storehouse, 
going  to  do  with  these  resources? 

We  cannot  afford  to  squander  them  because  300  million  Americans  are 
expected  to  live  in  the  year  2000  where  200  million  Americans  are  living 
today  and  the  demand  for  water,  food,  timber  products,  recreation  space, 
and  land  for  homes  and  schools  and  factories  will  increase  accordingly. 

Our  resources,  human  and  otherwise,  are  the  raw  materials  with  which 
Americans  will  build  tomorrow's  home  for  the  300  million  —  the  Communities 
of  Tomorrow.    These  resources  must  be  preserved,  protected  and  managed 
in  such  a  way  that  all  Americans  may  live  where  they  wish  to  live,  and  to 
find  there  a  job  rewarding  enough  to  provide  the  amenities  of  life  which 
this  Nation  is  capable  of  providing. 

The  Communities  of  Tomorrow  are  not  the  cities  of  today,  piled  higher. 
They  are  the  cities  of  today,  opened  up  to  provide  more  space  in  the  middle, 
and  they  are  the  countryside  of  today,  planned  and  developed  in  such  a 
way  that  each  man's  private  space  bubble  has  room  to  breathe,  a  countryside 
in  which  man  lives  harmoniously  and  productively  with  his  environment. 
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Our  conservation  of  our  resources  is  essential  to  the  building  of 
the  Communities  of  Tomorrow  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  American  dream. 

True  conservation       the  kind  that  you  are  involved  in       is  creative. 
It  seeks  the  best  possible  use  of  all  resources  and  assures  their 
preservation. 

True  conservation  demands  a  total  systems  approach  which  assures 
that  decisions  regarding  the  use,  restoration,  development  and  preservation 
of  resources  are  made  after  asking  this  question:    "What  will  create  the 
best  environment  for  mankind?" 

A  high-quality  environment  is  a  basic  human  need. 
To  attain  it,  you  and  I  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  are 
committed  to  six  areas  of  high-priority  action: 

1)  Reduction  of  damages  and  losses  from  pollution  to  soil,  water  and 

air  by  agricultural  chemicals,  crop,  livestock,  and  forestry  wastes,  sediment, 
sewage,  and  mining  operations. 

2)  Revitalizing  rural  communities  through  effective,  balanced  use  of 
human  talents  and  natural  and  economic  resources  to  achieve  more  jobs,  with 
more  income  for  more  people. 

3)  Maintaining  and  improving  the  quality  of  rural  living  as  an 
attractive,  healthful  place  to  live,  through  increased  assistance,  providing 
equally  to  all  people  the  services  of  housing,  water  supply,  waste  disposal, 
power,  communication,  transportation  and  education. 

4)  Expanding  outdoor  recreation  on  both  private  and  public  lands 

to  help  meet  the  public  demand,  and  to  create  jobs  and  strengthen  the  economy 
of  the  countryside. 

5)  Enhancing  natural  beauty  through  landscaping,  screening  of  residential 
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and  industrial  developments,  rehabilitation  of  surface-mined  lands,  protection 
of  soil  and  plants,  and  other  conservation  activities. 

And  finally,  (6)  protecting  public  health  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas 
by  controlling  pests  that  ravage  food  crops  and  livestock,  and  transmit 
human  diseases;  guarding  the  wholesomeness  and  quality  of  food  products 
against  contamination,  reducing  pollution,  and  providing  and  improving 
sanitation  and  waste  disposal  systems  in  rural  areas. 

The  depth  and  beauty  of  natural  resources  in  town  and  country  America 
beckon  the  harried  city  dweller  who  seeks  to  work  out  his  personal  and 
social  fulfillments  in  an  environment  as  free  of  physical  unnecessaries, 
such  as  pollution,  as  he  can  find  it.    Industry  and  government  agencies 
are  finding  such  an  environment  more  and  more  desirable  for  the  location 
of  new  facilities. 

But  our  natural  resources  offer  even  more.    They  offer  a  nearly 
endless  variety  of  recreation  opportunities  in  town  and  country  America, 
opportunities  not  only  for  the  participant  but  for  the  resident  who  can 
make  a  very  rewarding  life  for  himself  and  family  by  providing  the  necessary 
tourist  support  services. 

Not  simply  the  natural  resources  provided  by  nature  but  the  resources 
of  historic  and  archeological  sites  can  be  used  tastefully  and  profitably 
by  people  who  live  near  these  sites. 

Americans  are  people  of  discovery  and  their  demands  for  hospitality 
and  services  will  carry  the  wealth  of  America  into  its  farthest  comers. 

There  are  resource  development  programs  designed  to  help  any  area  in 
the  United  States  to  reach  its  proper  potential.    The  Department's  watershed 
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projects,  Great  Plains  Conservation  program,  RC§D  projects,  Agricultural 
Conservation  Programs,  among  others,  are  being  used  far  below  their 
potential,  as  are  many  of  the  varied  programs  of  other  departments  and 
agencies. 

The  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  is  an  inseparable  partner 
of  rural  renaissance. 

Watershed  projects  provide  recreation  opportunities  and  often 
manufacturing  benefits. 

Harvesting  and  preservation  of  our  forests  assure  a  continuum  of 
industry,  beauty  and  recreation. 

Thus,  the  goal  is  freedom  to  live  and  work  where  one  chooses  --  and 
the  need  to  meet  it  is  imperative.    We  know  the  route: 

Parity  of  farm  income  and  development  of  our  countryside,  through 
industrialization  and  conservation  of  our  resources.    In  short,  the 
creation  of  job  opportunities. 

We  have  only  begun  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done. 

Some  14  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act,  by  Aug.  1  of  this  year,  435  Public  Law  566  projects 
had  been  approved  for  operations  assistance  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,    Some  205  have  been  completed. 

These  projects  are  protecting  millions  of  acres  of  land;  they  are 
improving  the  economy  of  the  communities  where  they  are  located;  many 
are  enhancing  wildlife  conservation;  many  are  providing  needed  recreational 
opportunities  in  their  areas;  many  store  water  for  municipal  and  industrial 
supply.    And  all  contribute  to  proper  water  management  on  agricultural  lands. 
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Yet  we  have  only  begun. 

We  have  yet  to  eliminate  major  flood  threats  in  some  6,000  watersheds. 
We  have  a  backlog  of  unserviced  applications  that  already  represents  about 
10  years  of  work,  and  that  backlog  is  not  getting  any  smaller. 

Watershed  projects  are  investments  in  the  future.    So  are  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Development  projects. 

The  first  28  operational  RC§D  projects  will  result  in  about  73,000 
man-years  of  employment  during  construction  and  provide  continued 
employment  of  more  than  50,000  man-years  annually  when  all  project  measures 
are  completed.    The  750  project  measures  already  completed  by  July  1  of 
this  year  have  increased  annual  gross  income  of  the  project  areas  by  more 
than  $120  million. 

Yet  we  have  only  begun. 

We  are  ready  now  to  move  from  the  pilot  demonstration  phase  to 
nationwide  operation.    The  need  is  there  and,  as  the  people  of  this  Nation 
become  more  and  more  aware  of  the  necessity  for  greater  rural-urban  balance, 
the  demand  is  increasing    for  just  such  programs  designed  to  help  town  and 
country  America. 

The  Communities  of  Tomorrow,  with  their  safe,  clean  and  pleasing 
environment,  depend  upon  the  success  of  our  conservation  efforts  and  the 
success  of  all  other  local,  district,  State,  regional  and  Federal  efforts, 
both  public  and  private,  to  provide  Americans  with  an  honest  choice  of 
where  to  live. 
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We  cannot  afford  to  hesitate.    The  exploitation,  destruction  and 
neglect  of  our  resources,  both  human  and  natural,  has  gained  a  momentum 
that  will  be  hard  to  stop. 

Yet,  stop  it  we  must  and  stop  it  we  will. 

You  and  I,  the  stewards,  will  conserve  this  Nation's  resources  so  that 
the  American  dream  of  freedom  and  opportunity  may  be  passed  on  to  generations 
yet  unborn. 
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To  End  Hunger  in  America 

Before  we  move  into  a  discussion  of  where  we  are  now  and  where  we  are 

headed,  we  need  a  clear  distinction  here  as  to  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Ends,  means  and  goals  have  become  increasingly  confused  in  the  debate  over 

hunger  and  malnutrition  in  recent  months. 

We  have  a  quantity  problem  and  we  have  a  quality  problem. 

We  solve  the  quantity  problem  by  making  food  assistance  available  to 

every  individual  and  every  family  in  the  country  not  getting  enough  food,  and 
to  every  child  in  school  or  in  group  activities  outside  school. 

We  solve  the  quality  problem  by  learning  specifically  who  is  malnourished, 
where  they  live,  why  they  are  malnourished  and  what  they  need  to  correct  their 
undernutrition.    The  quality  problem  also  requires  better  techniques  to  communi- 
cate the  essentials  of  good  nutrition,  and  to  motivate  people  to  take  nutrition 
seriously. 

An  attack  on  the  quantity  problem  and  the  quality  problem  must  move 
forward  hand-in-hand. 

The  Quantity  Problem  —  Where  We  Want  to  Go: 
Family  Food  Assistance: 

1.  Operate  a  food  stamp  program  in  every  county  and  independent  city. 

2.  Reduce  the  amounts  participants  pay  for  food  stamps.  Revisions 
planned  for  this  year  if  full  funding  had  been  provided  would  have  required  no 
family  to  spend  more  than  a  third  of  its  income  for  stamps.    Levels  of  bonus 
coupons  should  be  raised  to  purchase  a  fully  adequate  diet.    At  present,  we  have 
closed  only  two-thirds  of  the  gap. 

3.  Establish  national  minimum  eligibility  standards  based  on  family 
size  and  income. 

Remarks  prepared  for  delivery  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
before  the  conference  on  "To  End  Hunger  in  America"  at  2:45  p.m.  Wednesday, 
October  16.  1968.  in' the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Mayflower  Hotel.  Washington.  D.C. 
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4.  Provide  financial  assistance  to  State  and  local  governments 
for  program  administration  where  absolutely  necessary. 

5.  Authorize  the  Secretary  to  administer  the  program  directly 
where  the  local  government  is  not  prepared  to  do  so. 

6.  Administrative  changes  already  adopted  include: 

a.  Reduction  of  the  minimum  purchase  requirement  to 

50  cents  a  person  per  month  with  a  maximum  of  $2.00  for  a  family  of 
six  or  more. 

b.  During  the  first  year  in  any  area,  new  participants 
pay  one-half  the  normal  purchase  requirement  the  first  month. 

c.  Revised  certification  procedures  have  been  adopted  to  more 
effectively  reach  families  with  seasonal  or  intermittent  income. 

d.  Emergency  certification  for  a  30-day  period  has  been 
authorized  to  enable  families  to  receive  food  stamps  before  regular 
certification  is  completed. 

e.  States  may  now  use  mail  issuance  for  coupons.     The  Bureau 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  at  our 
request,  have  authorized  credit  unions  and  local  savings  and  loan 
institutions  to  act  as  food  stamp  issuance  offices  under  contract  with 
tne  States. 

The  goals  set  forth  in  the  first  five  points  plus  broader 
administrative  changes  will  require  legislation  either  to  amend  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  or  provide  substantially  higher  appropriations. 

A  fully  adequate  program,  reaching  10  million  people  would  require 
at  least  $2.1  billion  and  could  be  as  much  as  $3  billion. 
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Considering  the  difficulty  we  had  in  moving  from  $225  to  $280 
million  for  this  year,  solving  this  phase  of  the  quantity  problem  should 
have  top  priority. 

7.     A  supplementary  package  of  foods  enriched  to  meet  the 
special  nutrition  needs  of  pregnant  women,  mothers  and  infants  is 
being  made  available  this  year  both  in  counties  with  the  donated 
foods  program  and  in  food  stamp  areas.     We  expect  to  reach  some  225,000 
women  and  children  this  year.     In  1970,  we  should  reach  350,000  mothers, 
150,000  infants  and  to  500,000  children  aged  one  to  six.     When  in  full 
operation,  this  program  will  eventually  cost  $140  million. 

The  Quantity  Problem  —  Where  We  Want  to  Go : 

Child  Nutrition : 

1.  A  lunch  program  operating  in  every  school  in  the  country 
with  every  child  able  to  participate  regardless  of  ability  to  pay. 
A  free  or  reduced  price  lunch  should  be  offered  to  all  of  the  6.5 
million  children  from  needy  families  enrolled  in  school.     At  15  cents 
per  meal,  the  cost  will  be  $175  million. 

2.  A  free  or  reduced  price  breakfast  for  children  in  inner-city 
sciiools  and  in  consolidated  rural  schools.     This  fiscal  year  we  expect 
to  reach  about  375,000  children.     When  in  full  operation,  this  program 
could  serve  as  many  as  2  million  children  at  a  cost  of  about  $54  million. 

The  Congress  this  year  doubled  the  special  assistance  or  section 
11  funds  from  $5  million  to  $10  million.     They  held  the  breakfast  program 
to  last  year's  level  of  $3.5  million  and  equipment  funding  to  last  year's 
level  of  $750,000.     Congress  did  provide  an  additional  $45  million 
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from  Section  32  funds,  primarily  for  child  nutrition  programs,  and 
$43  million  will  move  to  the  States  for  use  in  low-income  area  schools. 
That  $43  million  is  viewed  by  the  Congress  as  an  emergency,  one-year 
provision,  but  we  will  propose  that  this  increase  be  incorporated  in  the 
1970  budget. 

3.  We  are  extending  food  assistance  programs  for  children  to 
day-care  centers,  settlement  and  neighborhood  houses  and  to  summer 
recreational  programs  under  the  recently  enacted  Vanik  bill.     If,  next 
year,  the  authorized  amount  of  $32  million  is  approved,  we  will  be  able 
to  reach  about  400,000  children,  primarily  those  of  pre-school  age. 

In  total,  then  we  will  need  more  than  $1  billion  to  provide  an 
adequate  food  service  for  children  wherever  they  can  be  reached < 

4.  We  have  developed,  with  State  cooperation,  a  set  of  national 
guidelines  to  determine  which  children  should  receive  free  or  reduced 
price  meals. 

In  view  of  the  major  legislative  job  ahead  of  us  —  particularly  in 
the  light  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  appropriations  that  will  be 
required  to  reach  the  goals  outlined,  it  is  essential  that  a  sustained 
level  of  public  support  be  achieved  if  we  are  to  reach  this  objective. 

I  am  suggesting  two  important  advances  here: 

1.     The  establishment  of  a  National  Food  Program  Advisory  Council 
for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  consult  regularly  with  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  with  program  officials  in  policy  planning  and 
program  development. 
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As  part  of  this  approach,  an  annual  National  Workshop  will 
be  held  where  State  and  local  officials  can  participate  with  public 
groups  in  planning  the  operation  of  programs.    This  workshop  would 
be  followed  by  a  series  of  regional  conferences  on  the-  mechanics  of 
implementing  the  food  assistance  programs.    This  will  provide  a 
communication  system  at  all  levels  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  which 
is  essential  to  sound  policy  and  program  planning. 

2.    The  establishment  of  a  national  organization  of  private 
agencies  and  organizations  to  develop  and  coordinate  support  for 
public  and  private  programs  to  end  hunger  and  malnutrition.  This 
national  organization  should  create  sustained  community  support 
for  these  programs  in  each  community,  in  the  State  legislatures  and 
before  the  Congress.    We  need  to  have  each  community  look  to  its 
own  capabilities  in  this  field,  to  what  is  being  done  in  the 
State  and  then  to  focus  this  public  support  at  the  national 
level  when  the  issues  of  legislation  and  funding  are  before  the 
Congress. 
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The  Quality  Problem:    Where  We  Are  Now: 
1.     We  don't  know  enough  about  the  extent  of  hunger  or 
malnutrition,  or  the  components  involved.     DHEW  is  currently 
completing  or  undertaking  studies  —  medical  evaluations  — 
in  only  eight  States.     It  is  already  apparent  that  the  situation 
varies  from  one  geographic  area  to  another  —  even  within  a 
State.     Until  we  know  more  about  the  extent  and  kinds  of 
malnutrition  we  are  dealing  with  it  is  difficult  to  devise  more 
specific  programs  to  meet  the  need. 

The  Quality  Problem  —  Where  We  Want  to  Go : 
1.     We  need  more  extensive  research  into  the  nutritional 
status  of  our  population.     How  much  of  it  is  a  medical  or  health 
or  sanitation  problem  as  well  as  a  food  problem?    Testimony  by 
nutrition  experts  at  the  extensive  hearings  conducted  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  emphasized  that  the 
nutritional  deficiency  diseases  of  30  years  ago  —  beriberi, 
scurvy  and  rickets  had  disappeared  as  public  health  problems. 
Today's  problems  are  more  subtle  —  requiring  clinical  diagnosis 
and  a  specific  determination  of  the  nutritional  short-fall.  It 
is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  an  individual  or  a  family  is  suffering 
from  poor  nutrition  alone  or  from  that  plus  intestinal  parasites 
that  compound  tne  nutritional  problem.     Are  skin  diseases  the 
result  of  poor  nutrition  alone  or  poor   sanitation    compounded  by 
poor  nutrition? 
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2.     Above  all,  we  need  nutrition  education,  particularly 
for  low- income  groups.     If  families  don't  know  how  to  use 
donated  foods  or  the  food  they  buy  with  stamps  —  if  the  youngsters 
fail  to  translate  the  meaning  of  the  Type  A  lunch  and  breakfast 
programs  into  their  own  uietary  habits  and  patterns,  they  will 
simply  perpetuate  poor  nutrition  into  the  next  generation.  This 
is  particularly  true  where  the  very  poor  are  concerned.  Instead 
of  improving  the  quality  of  their  diets,  they  often  prefer  to 
eat  more  of  the  same  poor  diet.     More  of  the  same  is  just  not 
good  enough. 

As  part  of  the  drive  to  reach  low-income  families  with 
homemaker  and  nutrition  help,  we  are  putting  1,500  professional 
home  economists  and  nutrition  specialists  to  the  job  of  training 
nutrition  aides  hired  from  low  income  neighborhoods  to  work  with 
low-income  families  on  getting  the  most  for  their  food  dollars. 
This  year  we  plan  to  reach  200,000  families  in  the  very  lowest 
income  categories,  with  a  goal  for  1970  of  reaching  400,000  families. 

}.     In  each  of  five  Model  Cities,  Model  Food  Programs  will 
be  developed  in  cooperation  with  HUD.     This  project  is  now  under 
way  with  a  Federal  team  about  to  visit  each  of  the  five  cities  to 
explore  with  the  local  program  Administrator  and  local  groups  the 
steps  they  feel  should  be  taken  to  improve  the  food  assistance 
programs  in  their  Model  Neighborhoods.     The  five  cities  are,  JJoston: 
Athens,  Georgia;  San  Antonio,  Texas;  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  and 
Richmond,  California.     Judging  by  the  information  already  provided 
by  some  of  the  Model  Cities,   there  is  great  interest 
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in  expanding  the  child  nutrition  programs  and  in  providing  out-reach  — 
including  transportation  —  to  those  who  have  difficulty  reaching  an 
office  to  be  certified  and  to  those  who  have  difficulty  in  getting  their 
commodities  home  where  there  is  a  donation  program. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  gaining  momentum  in  our  Operation  Metropolitan 
drive  to  get  food  service  into  inner-city  elementary  schools. 

4.    We  are  now  launching  a  pilot  outreach  and  consumer  education 
program,  "Food  Makes  a  JJif  f  erence .  "    This  is  a  cooperative  effort 
involving  several  arms  of  this  Department,  representatives  of  the  food 
marketing  industry,  voluntary  groups  and  other  private  and  public 
organizations .    It  is  an  information-action  program  designed  to  help  low- 
income  families  particularly  get  more  and  better  food  through  better  use 
of  existing  resources,  through  expansion  of  food  assistance  to  those  who 
need  it  most  and  through  greater  understanding  of  how  to  shop  wisely  and 
eat  well. 

To  sum  up,  what  I  hope  we  can  accomplish  here  today  is  to  develop  a 
focus  and  an  approach  that  will  build  to  a  national  understanding  and  support 
for  the  food  programs.    We  can  debate  until  the  end  of  time  the  adequacy  of 
existing  programs  and  the  question  as  to  why  we  don't  do  this  or  don't  do 
that.    I  have  stated  our  goals  as  we  see  them  now,  and  I  think  you  can 
appreciate  why  we  need  strong  grassroots  support  for  these  programs.  We 
must  enlist  the  help  of  State  and  local  governments  and  tap  the  energy  and 
resources  of  national  private  organizations  and  agencies  to  bring  continuing 
support  for  and  participation  in  these  programs. 
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THE  NEW  CHALLENGE  TO  COOPERATIVES 

A  co-op  friend  of  mine  tells  the  story  of  a  lifeguard  at  Atlantic  City 
who  heard  a  drowning  woman  screaming  for  help.    He  swam  to  her  side  only  to 
have  her  grab  him  around  the  neck  in  a  stranglehold.    He  freed  himself  but 
then  one  of  her  threshing  feet  caught  him  in  the  solarplexus.    He  reached 
out  and  entwined  his  fingers  in  her  bathing  cap  and  hair.    Hie  whole  thing 
came  off  in  his  hand  —  she  was  wearing  a  wig. 

In  utter  frustration  he  said,  "Please,  ma'am]    Can't  you  give  me  Just 
a  little  cooperation?" 

I  am  here  to  ask  of  you  not  just  a  little  cooperation,  but  a  great  deal 
of  it  —  to  help  cooperatives  meet  a  new  challenge. 

What  is  the  new  challenge*   Let  me  illustrate. 

One  fall  day,  five  years  ago,  John  Taylor,  an  American  from  Georgia, 
stepped  out  of  a  plane  at  the  Quito  airport  in  Ecuador.    Taylor  was  the  manager 
of  the  Walton  Electric  Cooperative  in  Monroe,  Georgia.    He  had  gone  to  Ecuador 
under  contract  with  the  Agency  for  International  Development  and  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association. 

His  real  destination  was  a  small  Ecuadorian  town  named  Santo  Domingo  de 
los  Colorados  —  population  about  7,000  —  some  50  miles  west  of  Quito. 

Address  prepared  for  delivery  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman 
before  Conference  Luncheon,  International  Cooperation  Day,  State  Department, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  21,  1968,  12;45  P.M.  EST. 
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What  was  John  Taylor,  electric  co-op  expert,  going  to  do  in  this  frontier- 
like little  city  of  7>000  people  in  far-off  Ecuador? 

He  was  going  to  show  the  people  how  to  set  up,  operate,  and  maintain  a 
cooperative  that  would  bring  them  something  they  had  never  had  —  electricity 
2k  hours  a  day. 

He  began  by  telling  them  what  a  co-op  could  do  for  them.    He  went  on 
the  radio  and  told  about  it  in  English  —  with  an  Ecuadorian  translating  his 
remarks  into  Spanish,    And  he  sold  them  on  the  idea. 

Early  in  196k  the  Santo  Domingo  co-op  began  operating  —  the  first 
consumer-owned  electric  system  in  all  of  Latin  America,    It  began  with  a 
couple  of  small  diesel  generators  that  had  never  operated  more  than  12  hours 
a  day,  and  then  only  with  frequent  breakdowns.    With  these  facilities  as  a 
base  and  some  equipment  from  the  United  States  the  job  was  done.    By  September 
196^,  the  system  was  working  effectively  2k  hours  a  day  —  with  no  breakdowns  - 
with  bills  being  paid  on  time. 

The  complexion  of  the  community  started  to  change.    Electric  machines 
began  to  pump  water,  cut  silage,  saw  timber,  and  mill  grain.    Radios,  electric 
stoves,  and  refrigerators  came  into  some  of  the  homes.    In  the  town  itself 
well-lighted  playgrounds,  community  meeting  rooms,  and  recreational  centers 
became  new  gathering  places,  especially  for  the  young.    Small  industry  which 
previously  had  steered  clear  of  Santo  DomingQ  now  came  in.    And  people  in  other 
communities  began  asking,  "Why  can't  we  have  an  electric  co-op  too?" 
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Today  rural  electric  cooperatives  are  lighting  the  way  and  giving  power 
and  new  life  not  only  to  the  people  of  Santo  Domingo  and  2,800  farm  families 
outside  the  city,  but  to  communities  in  Nicaragua,  Columbia,  Costa  Rica,  and 
other  countries. 

This  example  of  a  small  co-op  in  a  small  town  in  a  small  and  impoverished 
foreign  country  illustrates  some  of  the  new  roles,  the  new  challenges,  the  new 
opportunities  beckoning  the  cooperative  movement  today. 

The  underlying  idea  of  the  cooperative  is  that  in  union  there  is  strength. 
The  small,  the  weak,  the  struggling  people  of  the  world  wherever  they  have 
lived  —  and  in  whatever  century  —  have  naturally  turned  to  cooperation,  to 
pooling  their  hands  and  brains  and  some  of  their  material  resources,  first  for 
survival  and  then  for  growth. 

From  the  very  early  days  farmers  in  North  America  —  when  what  is  now 
the  United  States  was  a  developing  region  —  joined  together  to  clear  land, 
build  houses,  make  roads,  and  harvest  crops.    As  far  back  as  the  1780* s  they 
organized  societies  to  import  purebred  cattle.    In  the  early  l800's  they 
experimented  with  cooperative  marketing.    Early  in  the  present  century 
cooperatives  were  firmly  established  as  a  part  of  the  economic  system. 

Fifty- one  years  ago  the  forerunner  of  our  cooperative  credit  system 
began  with  the  start  of  the  first  Federal  Land  Bank.    A  little  later  came 
legislation  under  which  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  was  authorized 
to  provide  specific  help  to  cooperatives. 
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This  year  farmers  in  the  United  States  are  marketing  two-thirds  of  their 
dairy  products,  two-fifths  of  their  grain,  and  30  percent  of  all  their  production 
through  cooperatives.    They  are  buying  one- sixth  of  their  supplies  through 
cooperatives. 

Cooperative  marketing  and  purchasing  of  farm  products  this  year  will  total 
$22  billion.    It  will  add  half  a  billion  dollars  to  farm  income.    The  indirect 
returns  will  be  larger  still. 

. 

Our  U.S.  co-ops  are  showing  that  they  can  meet  the  threat  of  competition 
from  industrial  corporations  entering  the  farming  business.    Five  co-ops  are 
listed  by  Fortune  Magazine  among  the  500  biggest  U.S.  corporations.    Sixty- six 
co-ops  have  an  annual  volume  of  $50  million  or  over. 

Recently  nearly  300,000  farmer  grain  co-op  members  in  a  nine-State  area 
merged  their  co-ops  into  a  single  organization.    It  is  called  Far-Mar-Co, 
with  headquarters  at  Hutchinson,  Kansas.    Its  annual  volume  of  over  200  million 
bushels  places  it  on  a  relatively  equal  footing  for  bargaining  with  the  biggest 
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buyers. 

More  than  25  million  rural  people  —  over  two-fifths  of  all  the  rural 
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people  of  the  United  States  —  now  get  light,  electric  power,  and  telephone 
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service  through  the  facilities  of  rural  electric  and  telephone  cooperatives. 


What  I  am  saying  is  that  cooperatives  are  an  essential  part  of  the  U.S. 
business  community.    They  stimulate  the  economy  and  promote  general  prosperity, 
They  recognize  and  speak  for  the  individual. 


They  strengthen  democracy  —  because  they  are  economic  democracy  in 
action. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  cooperatives  can  do  for  the  developing  countries 
much  of  what  they  have  done  for  the  United  States, 

I  realize  that  conditions  here  are  far  different  than  in  the  emerging 
countries.    But  this  was  not  always  the  case.    We  were  once  a  developing 
region,  too. 

And  I  would  point  out  that  cooperatives,  even  in  1968  USA,  come  in  all 
shapes  and  sizes.    The  terminal  elevator  complex  that  ships  Midwestern  grain 
halfway  around  the  world  is  at  one  end  of  the  scale.    The  neighborhood  credit 
union  and  the  small  local  handicraft  co-op  are  at  the  other. 

In  Alabama  a  couple  of  years  ago,  150  rural  women  organized  a  "Freedom 
Quilting  Bee  Co-op."    In  the  first  year  they  made  1,000  quilts  in  their  homes 
or  church  basements.    The  co-op  sold  them  and  the  members  averaged  $5^7  in 
extra  income. 

In  North  Carolina  a  thousand  Macon  County  farmers  whose  incomes  averaged 
only  $1,000  per  year  in  196k  began  to  market  tomatoes  cooperatively.  They 
more  than  doubled  their  returns  and  their  net  incomes. 

These  examples  of  progress  are  not  far  removed  from  the  possibilities 
and  needs  of  the  developing  countries  as  they  seek  with  grassroots  involvement 
and  assumption  of  responsibility  to  combat  malnutrition,  improve  their  economies, 
and  raise  their  level  of  living. 
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It  has  often  been  said  that  the  greatest  challenge  of  our  age  is  to 
banish  hunger  from  the  earth  in  our  time.    The  catastrophe  which  could  result 
if  we  fail  to  meet  the  challenge  has  been  clearly  indicated. 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  what  you  already  know. 

It  is  important  to  stress,  however,  that  the  developing  nations  cannot 
wait.    Their  economic  development  must  be  achieved  quickly  and  the  change  must 
be  of  heroic  proportions. 

Agriculture  is  in  transition  all  over  the  world.    It  is  ripe  for  a 
revolution  that  could  be  as  far  reaching  in  its  effects  on  world  levels  of 
living  as  the  industrial  revolution  itself. 

But  if  this  revolution  is  to  succeed,  cooperatives  must  become  an 
increasingly  useful  —  and  an  increasingly  used  —  development  tool.  That's 
why  John  Taylor  went  to  Ecuador.  And  that's  why  AID  and  USDA  and  people  from 
U.S.  co-ops  are  striving  mightily  to  help  the  emerging  nations  set  up  and  use 
cooperatives. 

Cooperatives  are  almost  synonymous   with  self-help  —  and  it  is  self-help 
that  is  the  ultimate  objective  in  the  less  developed  countries  today.  So 
co-ops  by  their  very  nature  can  make  a  unique  and  special  contribution. 

They  can  —  by  self-help  methods  —  expand  credit  for  small  farmers. 

They  can  increase  food  production  by  education  and  training  and  pooling 
resources  to  make  new  varieties,  fertilizer,  and  other  needs  available. 
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They  can  buy  machinery  that  no  one  farmer  could  afford  alone. 
They  can  expand  markets. 

They  can  obtain  better  prices  by  joint  marketing. 

They  can  extend  electricity  into  rural  communities. 

They  can  spark  and  finance  home  building  and  home  improvement. 

All  this  they  can  do,  I  repeat,  by  self-help  methods  adapted 
to  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  their  own  members. 

And  they  provide  still  other  benefits  —  intangible  but  not 
a  whit  less  important. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  people  in  the  developing  nations  is 
confidence  that  they  can  build  a  better  life.    Nothing  more 
effectively  instills  this  confidence  than  the  practical  workings 
of  a  successful  cooperative. 

People  in  the  developing  nations  need  sound,  effective  leaders. 
Within  each  co-op,  the  seeds  of  such  leadership  are  present  and 
growing. 
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There  is  in  every  person  the  desire  to  be  an  owner.    But  most 
people  in  the  developing  nations  own  practically  nothing,  A 
cooperative  enables  a  farmer  or  a  laborer  to  point  to  a  building, 
a  machine,  or  a  spreading  acreage  and  say,  "A  part  of  that  belongs 
to  me," 

Cooperatives  develop  from  the  grassroots  of  an  economy  —  they 
can,  so  to  speak,  spring  from  the  soil.    They  are  home-grown  and 
locally  owned.    Their  money  stays  largely  in  the  home  community. 
Moreover,  they  bring  money  into  the  community.    They  build  plants , 
maintain  offices,  buy  supplies  and  services,  pay  taxes,  and  spend 
for  other  community  needs. 

They  help  a  community  grow.    They  help  a  nation  grow.  They 
help  people  grow. 

In  19655  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  was  importing  $2  million 
worth  of  wool  per  year.    There  was  virtually  no  market  for  home- 
grown wool.    About  this  time  the  Bolivian  Government  formed  a 
National  Wool  Commission  known  as  Combofla.    The  objective  was 
to  help  Bolivian  sheep  growers,  or  camposinos,  increase  production, 
acquire*  markets,  and  raise  their  level  of  living. 


Last  year  the  local  sheep  growers  produced  enough  to  supply  half  of  the 
tool  market.    Imports  of  foreign  wool  were  cut  to  about  $1  million.  Next 
year  local  growers  should  be  able  to  supply  all  the  wool  Bolivia  needs  and 
even  begin  to  export. 

With  their  added  income,  Bolivian  sheep  farmers  are  now  purchasing 
improved  breeds  of  sheep.    Cross-breeding  of  local  sheep  with  an  imported 
breed  is  increasing  the  yield  per  animal  from  3  or  k  pounds  of  wool  for  shearing 
to  upwards  of  9  pounds.    The  sheep  farmers  have  also  begun  to  buy  a  few 
consumer  goods.    With  domestic  supplies  of  wool  available,  local  villagers 
are  reviving  their  old  rug  weaving  handicraft  and  this  may  become  a 
substantial  village  industry. 

The  Bolivia  Government  plans  to  turn  over  complete  ownership  of  the 
Combofla  Marketing  Association  to  its  members  by  1971,  at  which  time  Combofla 
will  have  paid  back  all  the  money  made  available  by  the  government. 

With  AID  help,  credit  unions  are  becoming  immensely  important  in  Bolivia 
as  in  many  other  developing  countries.    Member  savings  as  of  June  1968  totaled 
nearly  $6^-  million.    This  may  not  seem  a  great  deal  to  us,  but  it  represents 
a  gain  of  58  percent  over  two  years  earlier  when  member  savings  were  a  little 
under  $3.8  million.    Between  June  1966  and  June  1968  the  number  of  credit 
unions  in  Bolivia  increased  77  percent  —  membership  went  up  50  percent,  and 
the  dollar  value  of  loans  outstanding  more  than  doubled. 
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Unbelievable  as  it  seems,  there  are  more  deposits  in  the  175  credit 
unions  of  Bolivia  than  in  all  the  commercial  banks  of  that  nation. 

In  12  Latin  American  countries  there  are  now  about  2,600  credit  unions 
serving  more  than  725>000  members.    Savings  invested  by  the  members  exceed 
$5^  million.    Again,  this  may  seem  trifling  by  our  standards.    But  these 
savings  are  helping  to  finance  agricultural  improvement  all  over  Latin  America  - 
from  a  fertilizer  and  fungicide  program  for  the  farmers  of  Costa  Rica  to  a 
wheat  improvement  program  which  has  enormously  increased  yields  in  Bolivia, 

They  are  financing  thousands  of  new  or  improved  homes  —  and  hundreds 
of  small  businesses. 

And  aju  of  this  has  been  accomplished  in  six  years. 

In  more  than  50  cooitries  of  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia  we  are 
helping  to  carry  out  cooperative  type  programs  in  agricultural  production 
and  marketing,  training  and  education,  housing,  credit,  insurance,  and  banking. 

In  Panama,  1,000  farm  families  are  improving  their  housing  and  becoming 
homeowners  through  a  self-help  cooperative  housing  program. 

In  Uganda,  a  half  million  farmers  process  and  market  60  percent  of  the 
country's  coffee  and  cotton  production  through  farmer  cooperatives. 

In  India,  a  $119  million  nitrogen  fertilizer  plant,  cooperatively  planned, 
financed  and  operated,  is  in  the  works.    It  is  expected  eventually  to  reduce 
fertilizer  prices  in  India  by  up  to  30  percent  —  result  in  an  increase  in 
grain  output  —  and  move  India  toward  self-sufficiency  in  food.  Eventually, 
it  will  be  completely  owned  by  Indian  co-ops. 
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Olius,  the  cooperative  concept  is  helping  to  bridge  ancient  barriers 
across  -which  people  must  walk  if  they  are  to  know  a  better  life. 

AID  and  the  USDA  together  work  out  programs  and  plans  to  help  the 
developing  nations  use  co-ops  to  build  their  economies,    AID  then  provides 
the  financing  to  send  abroad  trained  men  from  the  USDA,  the  land  grant  colleges, 
and  the  co-ops  themselves. 

One  of  our  big  jobs  is  to  help  train  co-op  leaders  in  the  less  developed 
countries  so  that  they,  in  turn,  can  train  others.    In  Brazil,  for  example, 
we  have  set  up  training  schools  for  co-op  managers. 

In  addition,  we  welcome  to  the  Department  each  year  hundreds  of  people 
from  overseas  who  come  to  the  United  States  to  learn  about  cooperatives. 
We  not  only  give  them  guidance  ourselves,  we  put  them  in  touch  with  co-op 
people  who  show  them  first-hand  how  our  co-ops  operate.    Many  of  these 
visitors  go  to  the  International  Cooperative  Training  Center  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  where  they  get  an  intensive  training  course. 

Undeniably,  great  progress  has  been  made.    Do  not  conclude,  however, 
that  we  are  over  the  hump  in  the  war  against  world  hunger.    Actually,  we 
have  only  begun. 

If  we  were  to  compare  the  struggle  against  hunger  with  our  U.S.  space 
project  of  landing  on  the  moon,  we  might  say  that  our  present  progress  is 
somewhat  like  our  first  manned  space  flight  in  May  1961,  when  Alan  Shepard 
was  rocketed  into  space  115  miles  above  the  earth.    This  was  a  beginning 
but  it  left  us  a  long  way  from  accomplishing  the  ultimate  objective. 
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So  also  in  the  war  against  hunger  and  economic  stagnation  we  have  hardly- 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  need.    There  is  so  much  more  to  be  done  —  and 
so  little  time  —  and  so  few  hands.    And  yet,  beckoning  to  us  is  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  progress  to  which  mankind  has  ever  been  invited.    We  must 
seize  that  opportunity.    And  we  must  move  swiftly. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  hard  questions  —  and  demand  honest  answers. 

Are  we  doing  all  that  is  necessary  to  use  our  resources,  our  people, 
and  our  time  to  develop  the  cooperative  idea  that  is  so  urgently  needed? 

Are  we  doing  all  that  is  necessary  to  find  people  to  run  the  co-ops  — 
and  after  we  find  them  to  train_them  properly? 

Are  we  doing  all  that  we  need  to  do  to  locate  the  capital  which  is  one 
of  the  biggest  needs  of  the  developing  countries? 

Do  we  realize  that  the  war  on  hunger  and  the  race  for  economic  development 
are  simply  too  big  for  governments  alone  —  and  that  victory  cannot  be  won 
unless  business  and  universities  and  foundations  and  volunteer  agencies  and 
cooperatives  engage  wholeheartedly  in  the  battle? 

Investment  capital,  for  the  most  part,  comes  not  from  government  but 
from  private  enterprise.    And  private  enterprise  is  also  the  most  efficient 
and  effective  mobilizer  and  manager  of  technology  and  resources. 

The  future  demands  of  us  a  great  deal  of  imagination  and  a  great  deal  of 
cooperation  among  ourselves.    It  will  take  imaginative  planning  by  public  and 
private  personnel  to  induce  the  capital  investment  necessary  to  get  the  developing 
countries  to  the  economic  take  off  stage. 


One  imaginative  proposal  is  the  suggestion  that  an  agricultural  develop- 
ment corporation  might  be  created  which  would  mobilize  the  efforts  of  all 
interested  types  of  private  enterprise. 

Hie  bulk  of  the  seed  capital  for  such  a  venture  would  probably  have  to 
come  from  government.    But  the  objective  would  be  eventually  to  pay  back  the 
government  funds  out  of  the  earnings  of  enterprises  started  in  less  developed 
countries.    Agricultural  enterprises  would  be  built  around  the  small  cultivator. 
Such  cultivators,  following  the  cooperative  idea,  would  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  become  landowners  or  part-owners  in  the  agricultural  enterprise  in  which 
they  are  involved.    Trained  in  the  art  of  modern  farming,  and  given  the  incentive 
that  ownership  and  economic  progress  hold  out,  the  farmers  of  the  emerging 
nations  would  have  real  stimulus  to  double  and  triple  their  productivity. 

This,  in  turn,  would  provide  a  climate  for  further  capital  investment. 
Indeed,  a  considerable  part  of  future  capital  could  come  from  the  cooperating 
farmers  themselves. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  success  of  the  credit  unions  in  Latin  America 
to  which  I  referred  previously.    Hie  credit  union  program  started  in  1962, 
Today  the  ratio  of  savings  to  dollars  invested  ranges  from  20  to  1  in  Ecuador 
and  Peru  to  60  to  1  in  Bolivia.    In  other  words,  for  every  dollar  invested  in 
establishing  credit  unions  in  Bolivia,  the  people  themselves  have  put  in  $60  — 
and  these  savings  are  now  available  for  local,  agricultural,  business,  and 
personal  credit  needs. 
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Admittedly,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  bring  production  and  marketing  techniques 
and  capital  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  increasing  food  production  and  laying  the 
basis  for  economic  take  off  in  the  emerging  nations,  it  has  been  said  that 
operating  on  unmapped  foreign  ground  often  does  not  pose  "problems  to  be 
solved"  so  much  as  "mysteries  to  be  lived." 

Nevertheless,  there  are  sufficient  successful  agricultural  undertakings 
already  existing  in  less  developed  lands  to  indicate  that  agricultural  develop- 
ment can  be  an  attractive  and  profitable  investment  for  private  capital. 

Today  for  the  first  time  in  history,  man  has  the  knowledge,  the  techniques, 
and  the  capital  to  banish  hunger  from  the  earth.    The  question  is  not  whether 
we  can  mobilize  these  resources  —  but  whether  we  will. 

A  world  without  hunger  can  be  achieved.    But  it  must  be  a  world  without 
hunger  —  nothing  less  will  do.    Only  then  can  we  and  our  children  expect  to 
live  in  a  world  truly  at  peace  —  and  only  then  can  we  expect  to  have  the 
peace  of  mind  and  soul  that  comes  from  knowing  we  have  done  the  best  we  can 
with  what  we  have. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said:  "In  the  past  we  have  had  a  light  which 
flickered,  in  the  present  we  have  a  light  which  flames,  and  in  the  future 
there  will  be  a  light  which  shines  over  all  the  land  and  sea." 

I  believe  Churchill  was  right.     I  believe  it  because  programs  like  this 
are  being  held.    I  believe  it  because  people  like  you  are  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  producing  a  world  in, which  the  light  of  peace  and  the  horn  of  plenty 
will  be  a  reality  over  all  the  land  and  sea. 
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